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Planning Ample, Vigorous 
ervices for Businessmen 


Department of Commerce Seeks Expanded Role 


sonnel released from war activi- 
ties, the Department of Commerce has 
charted its course to serve the current 
and long-range needs of American busi- 
ness—both international and domestic. 
In addition to resuming many services 
that were unavoidably dropped after 
Pearl Harbor, notable expansions are 
planned. 

Brief details of the over-all program 
were set forth by Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace in a recent press con- 
ference. As was widely reported in the 
press of the Nation, the agenda covers 
all bureaus and agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In this article, par- 
ticular emphasis will be given to the ac- 
tivities of twa bureaus that give direct 
service to those interested in interna- 
tional trade—the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and the Bureau of 
the Census. 


W oon ITS FACILITIES and per- 


Purpose and Objectives 


Secretary Wallace revealed the pur- 
pose and aims of the program when he 
declared: ‘Now that the war is over, the 
Department must be prepared to pull its 
weight in the program of the Adminis- 
tration to assure full profitable produc- 
tion and full gainful employment. 

“The plans involve reorganization of 
the Department designed to strengthen 
its leadership, to increase the efficiency 
of its operations, and to provide busi- 
ness and Government with more direct 
and effective services. We intend to 
strengthen the Department’s top policy, 
economic, and promotional personnel 
and its field services, to enable the De- 
partment more effectively to present the 
needs of business in the councils of gov- 
ernment and of government in the coun- 
cils of business.” 

As to the organization, Secretary Wal- 
lace described as the most important 
initial step the proposed selection and 
appointment of three new Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Commerce, authorizing legis- 
lation for which is now pending in Con- 
gress. At present the Department has 
an Under Secretary, who acts as gen- 
eral deputy for the Secretary, and one 
Assistant Secretary. 

Under the proposed new organization 
the responsibilities of the Assistant Sec- 
retaries would be as follows: 

1. Air commerce and related technical 
services. 

2. International trade. 


3. Industrial economy. 

4. Small business. 

The first of these constitutes the func- 
tions of the present Assistant Secretary. 
This set-up continues. 

The Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Trade will act as the Department’s 
spokesman in dealing with the Depart- 
ment of State on commercial policy, 
trade agreements, and the commercial 
officers of the foreign service. He will 
also maintain close contact with busi- 
ness, the foreign-trade community, and 
be responsible for execution of the for- 
eign-trade promotion program. 

The Assistant Secretary for Industrial 
Economy will be responsible for liaison 
with the business community, the for- 
mulation and execution of programs 
for promoting, fostering, and developing 
domestic commerce, and the develop- 
ment of the Department’s programs and 
policies relating to the analysis and dis- 
semination of basic information on the 
manufacturing, distribution, and serv- 
ice industries. 

The Assistant Secretary for Small 
Business will be concerned with the spe- 
cial problems of small business. It will 
be his task to develop and execute pro- 
grams designed to assist small business 
with specialized technological, labora- 
tory, marketing-research, management- 
aid, and other services which small bus- 
iness is unable to provide for itself. 

Under the plan of reorganization, it is 
proposed that certain business-promo- 
tion functions now in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce be trans- 
ferred to the Assistant Secretaries, to be 
incorporated as part of the broader pro- 
gram. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce now has two types of 
functions—one, promotion and service to 


business; and’: two, research, fact- 
finding, and business and economic 
analysis. Under the new plan, the 


Bureau will be greatly strengthened and 
expanded to perform a broader research, 
analysis and policy-formation function 
in the fields of domestic and foreign 
trade. At the same time the Bureau wi!l 
be relieved of its promotional activities 
so that it can concentrate on this cen- 
tral departmental function. 

In addition, a substantial expansion of 
the field operations of the Department is 
contemplated. ‘“We hope eventually to 
have a local field office in every important 
metropolitan and industrial area,” Mr. 
Wallace said. “The services which the 
Department has to offer should be avail- 


able through those field offices, and the 
men in the offices should work very 
closely with the businessmen and indus- 
trialists in their respective areas. We 
want a decentralized operation in which 
as many of our services as possible wili 
be brought to the businessman in the 
area where he operates.” 

Through thus streamlining the organ- 
ization of the Department it is felt that 
the volume and quality of services to all 
business can be improved. In addition, 
special attention can be concentrated on 
the needs of small business, both exist- 
ing and potential. 


Six Salient Points 


The program itself is built around six 
broad points. They are— 

1. A revitalized foreign-trade service 
to play a more effective role, in coopera- 
tion with the State Department, in the 
formulation of commercial policy and to 
promote vigorously a high level of for- 
eign trade on a sustained basis. 

2. A strong, balanced program of cur- 
rent and bench-mark statistics to pro- 
vide adequate intelligence for business 
and Government. 

3. A complete analytical program to 
give business and Government current 
information on the economic situation 
and business outlook. 

4. Management aids and other forms 
of direct service for business—again, 
oriented to the needs of small business 
as well as large business. 

5. Technological aids and service to 
business, especially small business. 

6. Strengthening of the technical serv- 
ice functions of the Department to make 
them as helpful as possible to the Na- 
tion’s commercial and industrial life. 

Obviously, the first point is of primary 
interest to those engaged in world trade. 
For intelligent analysis of both export 
and import markets, however, the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth points in the pro- 
gram are extremely valuable. 

A more detailed discussion of these 
points follows. 


Foreign-Trade Promotion 


The aim in the foreign-trade field is 
twofold: First, to provide all possible 
assistance to exporters and importers 
and, second, to provide the economic 
analysis and recommendations designed 
to increase the supply of dollars in the 
hands of foreign nations. 
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For example, the plan calls for close 
cooperation with the State Department 
in enlarging and strengthening the For- 
eign Service. This phase of the pro- 
gram is already under way, with both 
Commerce and State cooperating in the 
training of carefully picked representa- 
tives. 

At the same time Foreign Service re- 
porting is to be enhanced, so that ex- 
porters and importers will at all times 
be fully informed on economic condi- 
tions and trends, existing and potential 
markets, trade and investment oppor- 
tunities, changes in tariffs, trade regula- 
tions, and so on. As with Department 
personnel, freedom from war activities 
is permitting Foreign Service officers to 
concentrate on these normal duties. 

Service on trade connections and the 
general standing of firms abroad will be 
expanded even beyond prewar levels so 
that American foreign traders can be 
assured of up-to-date detailed informa- 
tion necessary to maintain mutually sat- 
isfactory business relations. This will) be 
particularly important for the thou- 
sands of prospective newcomers in the 
foreign-trade field. 

The program also includes the provi- 
sion of spot analyses of conditions 
abroad, as well as detailed surveys of 
markets by foreign countries and by 
commodities. In the case of spot analy- 
ses, the methodology has already been 
worked out. The service will consist of 
brief market surveys covering only the 
most essential data, such as import 
duties, imports, consumption, and mar- 
ket prospects. These reports will be pre- 
pared by the Foreign Service offices and 
will be confined to a single sheet. While 
the service will eventually cover the 
areas of the world, the first releases will 
be on commodities in the American Re- 
publics. 

Plans are set to provide economic 
analyses designed to increase imports 
with a minimum dislocation of domestic 
trade. This particular service is based 
on the generally accepted premise that 
foreign trade is a two-way street and 
that in the long run increased exports 
must go hand-in-hand with increased 
imports. 

Pamphlets and other informational 
guides on the handling and use of im- 
ports are also included in the program. 
Along this line a booklet is now in prep- 
aration to be called Channels for Trad- 
ing Abroad in which the methods for 
distributing both imports and exports 
are covered. 


Statistical Program 


Services of a statistical nature would 
center about a large expansion of the 
work of the Census Bureau with primary 
emphasis on providing current statistics 
for current use, in addition to the basic 
censuses for bench-mark purposes. The 
statistical data to be collected, based on 
the needs of business and the Govern- 
ment, are in two parts. 

First, the immediate program to meet 
reconversion requirements. This would 
include: 

The release on a current basis of de- 
tailed import and export statistics to 
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facilitate the resumption of normal for- 
eign trade. 

Full-scale censuses of manufactures, 
mineral industries, and business (includ- 
ing retail, wholesale, and service trades, 
and contract construction) for 1946. 

A sample census of population for 1946 
to provide business with current infor- 
mation on shifting markets. 

A consumer-income survey to provide 
business with indexes of purchasing 
power. 

An expansion of the present monthly 
report on the labor force, to provide em- 
ployment and unemployment informa- 
tion quarterly for the major industrial 
areas of the Nation. 

A balanced program of current busi- 
ness and industrial statistics to chart the 
way for reconversion activity. 

Second, the long-range program would 
include: 

A strengthened series of- import and 
export statistics to provide basic data to 
the foreign-trade community. 

Full-scale censuses of manufactures, 
mineral industries, and business every 5 
years. 

Complete censuses of the population, 
housing and the labor force, and agri- 
culture every 5 years to give the business 
community badly needed information on 
local markets. 

A full program of current statistics on 
manufactures, business, population, 
housing, and the labor force. 

A series of annual consumer-income 
surveys to provide proper indexes of buy- 
ing power. 

An expansion and strengthening of 
financial and other statistics of State 
and local governments. 

And, as a complement to the foregoing 
expansion of statistical work by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the statistical analysis work 
now performed by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce would be com- 
parably expanded. 


Analytical Program 


As regards economic analyses, the 
aim is to provide what might be called 
a barometric service in regard to the eco- 
nomic climate, so that both business and 
Government could have the information 
needed for shaping policies designed to 
maintain a high level of output and em- 
ployment. This part of the program will 
require: 

Strengthening the basic economic in- 
dicators provided by the Department, in- 
cluding international ‘balance-of-pay- 
ments data; gross-national-product and 
national-income series; labor-force data 
including the current series on total em- 
ployment and unemployment. 

It can be reported at this time that a 
balance-of-payments bulletin covering 
the war years—1940-44—is now being 
prepared. 

Analytical reports aimed at particular 
problems or aspects of industry and busi- 
ness operations are also on the agenda. 
These will include such coverage as stud- 
ies on distribution cost, potential mar- 
kets, raw-material sources, tn, analyses 
of business fluctuations. 

The just released pamphlet—Market 
Analysis Aids to Business—can be re- 
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garded as a forerunner to the broadening 
of this analytical service. Here are com. 
piled seven recent studies ranging from 
the broad national trends to consumer 
income and how it is spent. It is of valye 
to those analyzing markets for imports 
as well as domestic products. 

The analytical program will also cover 
analyses of regional economic conditions, 
including surveys of business conditions 
and reports on regional economic deve]. 
opment and resources. 

Lastly will be the analysis of potentiali- 
ties for industrial development of under. 
developed areas of the United States. 


Management Aids to Business 


In general, the idea with respect to 
“management aids” is not only to in. 
crease the number and quality of busi. 
ness aids provided by the Department, 
but to make certain that they get into 
the hands of businessmen who need 
them, in a form which they can use. In- 
cluded would be: 

Basic market analyses, including mar- 
keting guides and the publication of facts 
bearing on the market potentials of vari- 
ous areas for particular products. 

Studies of trade regulations, analyses 
of the causes of business failures, and 
the preparation of lists of industrial and 
business establishments. 

Business-operations studies, including 
analyses of lay-out practices, stock-con- 
trol systems, purchasing policies, and the 
problems involved in entering new lines 
of business. 

Cooperative studies and services with 
university schools of business to expand 
the informational and service resources 
available to business. 

Industrial-relations studies, including 
the application of management tech- 
niques and methods of increasing effi- 
ciency and productivity. 

In general, studies and analyses aimed 
at giving business and especially the 
small businessman the material he needs 
to shape his own policies and make his 
own decisions on his own problems. 


Technological Aids 


The broad aim of a service of tech- 
nological aids is to help business, includ- 
ing the small enterprises, on technical, 
engineering, and_ scientific problems. 
This service would include: 

A technical advisory service, respon- 
sible not only for drawing on the work 
of the Department’s own technical bu- 
reaus but also for making available to the 
small businessman the products of sci- 
ence and technology generally. 

Promotion and extension of services 
offered by the Bureau of Standards—in- 
cluding, for example, the research-asso- 
ciate plan, by which groups of smaller 
manufacturers can send to Washington 
a technician who can work out specific 
problems for them with the aid of the 
Bureau’s laboratories and staff. 

General research on widespread in- 
dustrial problems, particularly those af- 
fecting the smaller manufacturer. 

Undertaking, on a cost basis, technical 
research work on specific problems for 

(Continued on p. 17) 
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New Orleans Looks to 
Dynamic World Trade 


Like Most Important American Cities Today, the Big Southern Port Views 
Oversea Markets and Sources of Supply, the Activities of International 
Commerce, As Affording a Major Outlet for Its Capabilities and Efforts 











———— 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the first in a series of ar- 
ticles to be published in ForeIGn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY from time to 
time, telling of the foreign-trade 
efforts and attitudes of the prin- 
cipal cities in this country (espe- 
cially the ports) in the new peace- 
time era in which world commerce 
is destined to play a highly signifi- 
cant economic role. In such pres- 
entations, this magazine feels that 
considerable scope should be given 
to the distinctly local points of 
view and the element of civic 
pride—potent generators, always, 
of commercial successes. How are 
American cities reacting to the 
stimulus and the opportunity ex- 
istent in the world-trade field? 
These articles will attempt to mar- 
shal some answers to that question. 























EW ORLEANS TODAY is keenly 

alive and alert to the potentialities 
that lie in the coming vigorous develop- 
ment of trade between“ nations. It is 
planning to equip itself, even more com- 
prehensively than in the past, for future 
tasks in this sphere. It is raising its 
sights. The city is resolute in its deter- 
mination to push forward to increasingly 
dynamic accomplishments in the field of 
world business. 

The Port of New Orleans looks forward 
to the ensuing years of this postwar era 
with anticipation of the greatest move- 
ment of foreign commerce, both import 
and export, in its 200-year history. 
This expectation, it is felt, is borne out 
by the figures on tonnages moved 
through the port during the war period, 
by the obviously bright future of the 
Nation's foreign trade, and by the wide 
and extensive plans of the Board of Port 
Commissioners for the physical improve- 
ments of the port’s facilities. 


Figures Speak Volumes 


New Orleans, it may justly be said, did 
a stupendous wartime shipping job—a 
job which sent a record-breaking 24,- 


By Harotp C. Jackson, District 


Manager of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, New 
Orleans, La. 


000,000 tons of cargo through the port 
in 1944. In addition, the Army port of 
embarkation reported that from January 
1, 1942, through August 31 of this year 
the Army had handled 5,455,331 tons of 
cargo. Of this, 391,000 tons were in- 
bound and 5,063,643 tons were out-bound. 

Besides the 24,000,000 tons handled in 
1944, the port’s tonnage for the preced- 
ing 2 years was 22,637,215 tons in 1942 
and 21,328 687 tons in 1943. These fig- 
ures are from the U. S. Engineers office 
and do not include Army or Navy cargo 
tonnages. In addition to the ocean- 
borne tonnage, another 5,100,846 tons of 
shipping passed through New Orleans to 
points up river during 1944 Of the 
record-breaking tonnage handled last 


a 


Sky line, Port of 


year, imports totaled 3,271,769 tons, ex- 
ports 3,161,199 tons, coastwise receipts 
313,115 tons, coastwise shipments 1,255,- 
054 tons, and internal shipments 4,138,- 
586 tons. 

During 1944 a total of 1,817 seagoing 
vessels with a registered net tonnage of 
4,518,247 tons came into New Orleans, 
while 1,915 vessels with a registered net 
tonnage of 4,785,525 tons departed. The 
remainder of the cargo was handled by 
barges, tugs, and other smaller craft. 

Manufactured goods accounted for 
more tonnage than any other classifica- 
tion, with 11,271,724 tons, including 2,- 
324,706 tons of foreign export and 1,890,- 
829 tons of import, flowing through the 
port. Cargoes in this classification in- 
cluded 3,759,808 tons of refined petroleum 
products, 845,965 tons of sugar, 668,546 
tons of blackstrap molasses, 281,028 tons 
of iron and steel construction material, 
122,940 tons of copper, 158,926 tons of 
building cement, 128,459 tons of fertilizer, 
and 1,174,336 tons of unlisted Govern- 
ment cargoes. 








New Orleans. 
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Loading rice and corn meal for oversea shipment, at the Orange Street wharf 


Expert Is Sanguine 


The future picture of foreign trade 
through the Port of New Orleans looks 
extremely bright. In a recent study 
made by Robert W. French, executive 
director of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at Louisiana State University, in 
connection with the proposed $200,000,- 
000 tidewater ship channel from the port 
to the Gulf of Mexico, Dr. French asserts 
that the port can anticipate from 21,- 
000,000 to 23,000,000 tons of cargo an- 
nually with a value of $1,300,000,000 to 
$1,400,000 000 in commodity trade 

“Various approaches have been made 
to the determination of the foreign trade 
of the United States after the war”, he 
reports, “but applied to New Orleans the 
results are substantially the same—the 
postwar foreign trade of New Orleans 
will run from $809,000,000 to $900,000,C00 
a year, or from two to three times what 
it was in the prewar period.” 

“A postwar foreign trade of $800,000,- 
000 to $900,000,000 for New Orleans 
would represent a tonnage of from 13,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000,” he continues. “In 
addition to this traffic, the coastwise 
trade of the port will aggregate $500,- 
000,060, or approx:mately 8 309,00) tons 
under conditions of full employment. 
The tonnage of the port’s coastwise 
traffic would thus be half again as large 
as it was before the war, and its value 
would be almost double.” 


Projects Are Comprehensive 


The Board of Port Commissioners has 
more than $13,000,000 in peacetime proj- 
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Leon Trice phot 


New Orleans 


ects for the improvements of the port’s 
facilities planned, and just as soon as 
materials and labor are available they 
will get under way They include a 
freight airport for foreign commerce at 
an estimated cost of $1,525,000, recon- 
struction of present wharves $3,561,000, 
new roadways and approaches to the 
wharves $450,000, new wharf construc- 
tion $4,609 000, dredging $850 000, a bulk 
commodity plant $1,100 000, and a For- 
eign-Trade Zone $700,000 

In proposing the construction of a 
freight ailport the Board points out that 
a large volume of commerce will be trans- 
shipped from the port of New Orleans 
and that a commercial airport is essen- 
tial to the future development of the har- 
bor. The S‘ate of Louisiana owns suf- 
ficient land along the port’s Industrial 
Canal to develop a centralized air freight 
depot which would be tied in with ocean- 
going shipside facilities 

The Foreizn-Trade Zone will create a 
free zone for the development of manu- 
facturing in the port. It will give the 
manufacturers of many countries an op- 
portunity to establish assembly plants in 
New Orleans. Also planned is the con- 
struction of a large modern cold-storage 
and liquid-handling plant. 

New Orleans was “Second Port U. S 
A.” for 1944 in dollar volume of imports 
according to U. S. Department of Com- 
merce figures. With the tremendous vol- 
ume of foreign commerce anticipated 
with thoroughly modern facilities and 
low handling cost, New Orleans looks to 
the future with confidence in an ever- 
increasing prosperity related to foreign 
markets and broad-scale world trade 
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Today the Port of New Orleans is phys. 
ically one of the largest ports in the 
Nation—representing a $50,000,000 in. 
vestment owned and operated through 
the Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans. Sixty percent of this 
investment is on the east bank of the 
Mississippi River, extending from Audu- 
bon Park to Arabi, and 40 percent is on 
the Industrial] Canal, making the Port 
the largest single activity of the State 
of Louisiana. 


Past Presages Future 


When, in 1803, the United States 
bought the Province of Louisiana from 
Napoleon Bonaparte, it recognized the 
strategic location of New Orleans, 108 
miles from the deltaic mouth of the great 
current that drains the richest valley in 
the world 

New Orleans, even then, was more than 
a small trading post for voyageurs and 
fur traders. There was a flourishing 
commerce with Philadelphia, despite the 
fact that the Spanish laws of the time 
had prohibited such traffic: and tobacco 
was brought down the river from Ken- 
tucky for sale to the Spanish Crown. 
There was also a considerable export 
business in cotton to Liverpool 

The War of 1812 interrupted the prog- 
ress of the Port of New Orleans when 
it laid a blight of financial reverses on 
the city’s merchants. But, with the 
steamboat came the advent of river 
transportation which was to make New 
Orleans the second city of America and 
its fastest growing in the decade 1840-50. 

During this time teeming thousands 
were coming down from the North to 
settle the open spaces of the Southwest, 
until this great tide of population was 
shunted westward by the War Between 
the States and the period of Reconstruc- 
tion that followed. It was not until the 
beginning of the twentieth century that 
river transportation was revived—slow at 
first, but gaining momentum under the 
aegis of Federal subsidies. Influential 
in this revival was the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association,.which was organized at 
New Orleans more than a quarter of a 
century ago 

New Orleans has changed from a one- 
way single-cargo port, the bulk of whose 
commerce was supplied by the cotton 
trade, to a two-way general-cargo port. 


In 1944 and 1945 


Cargo moving in and out of the Port 
of New Orleans during the first 6 months 
of 1945 was more than 500,000 tons in ex- 
cess of tonnage handled during the same 
period in 1944. The total tonnage of ex- 
port, import, and coastwise cargo han- 
dled in the Port from January 1 through 
June 30 was 3,405,414 tons, which is 537,- 
227 tons more than reported for the first 
6 months of last yea! 

Excluding military loads, an average of 
542 ships arrived and departed monthly 
during the first 6 months of this year. 
The figure is based on the arrival of 
1682 and the departure of 1,669 ships 
during the period 

Continuing with records for the first 6 
months of this year, we find that basic 
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commodities such as sugar, coffee, mo- 
lasses, and bananas show increase. 

Banana imports were 6,149,242 stems 
as compared with 4,883,096 for the same 

eriod in 1944, and sugar increased from 
355,306 tons for the first half of last year 
to 484,807 tons in the first half of 1945. 
Coffee imports were 3,324,609 bags for the 
1945 period in comparison with 3,025,088 
pags for the 1944 period. Molasses im- 
ports increased to 371,880 tons from 338,- 
956 tons. 

A survey by the Department of Com- 
merce showed that New Orleans imported 
$300,000,000 of goods last year. The sur- 
yey also revealed that imports through 
the Port last year increased 185 percent 
over 1938 imports, despite wartime short- 
ages of ships, materials, and manpower. 


Charges and Costs 


New Orleans port charges compare 
favorably with those of competitive ports. 
The “turn-around” costs to a_ vessel 
moored at its wharves are regarded as 
exceedingly reasonable. This view is 
substantiated by a report of the U. S. 
Army covering comparisons at various 
leading ports of embarkation. 

The Port of New Orleans handled 20 
tons per gang hour, and the hourly cost 
of loading was 81 cents per ton. The 
Army report was based on tonnage han- 
died by an eight-man gang of longshore- 
men. 


Wartime Achievements 


Local businessmen confidently expect 
that New Orleans, which performed 
three vital functions in the Nation’s war 
program, will take on added interna- 
tional economic importance in the im- 
mediate postwar period. 

During the war, the South’s largest 
city performed the three most essential 
jobs of the war program: training fight- 
ing men, supplying to them the mate- 
rials of war, and serving as a port of 
embarkation for transporting them over- 
seas, The Government established 
within and near the city one of the 
largest concentrations of training fa- 
cilities for members of the armed and 
maritime services to be found in this 
country. New and old industries en- 
gaged in war production, making boats 
and ships and planes and other things 
needed on the fighting fronts. 

The city’s greatest wartime industrial 
growth was made in the shipbuilding 
industry—Liberty and Victory ships, 
coastwise cargo vessels, seagoing tugs, 
tank-truck-troop landing boats, life 
boats and life rafts having been pro- 
duced. In addition, New Orleans indus- 
tries built special Army and Navy craft. 
reconditioned many vessels and con- 
verted others. 

It is significant that most of the 10 
ship- and boat-building plants which 
operated in New Orleans during the war 
existed and operated successfully prior 
to the war. It is true that such plants 
were comparatively small and, in the ag- 
gregate, possessed facilities representing 
only a fractional part of the wartime to- 
tal capacity, but it is expected that a 
Substantial part of the gain experienced 
can be retained on a permanent peace- 
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time basis. The end of the war found 
this country, and other Allied nations, 
possessing the largest water-craft ton- 
nage in history, and drydock and re- 
pair facilities are expected to be in great 
demand, thus affording opportunities 
not alone to the existing large repair 
yards at New Orleans, but also oppor- 
tunity, from a repair-facility standpoint, 
to some of the yards formerly engaged 
entirely in new construction, 

The war program stimulated the mi- 
gration of more new residents than ever 
before in the modern history of the city. 
Many of these workers, most of whom 
are skilled, have made definite plans to 
remain in New Orleans, and their com- 
paratively high incomes should add sub- 
Stantially to the general purchasing 
power of the city. 


Four Foundations 


New Orleans is considered fortunate in 
that its economic structure has four 
foundations. New Orleans is a port city, 
an industrial city, an agricultural city, 
and a tourist city. As the ocean gate- 
way for the Mississippi Valley, New 
Orleans stands out as a leading port 
of the South. The normal steamship 
services that it offers are excelled only 
by the Port of New York, and the facili- 
ties of the Port of New Orleans are gen- 
erally regarded as second to none in the 
Nation. 

During the war, the Port of New Or- 
leans handled a great proportion of the 
commercial business that was transacted 
between the United States and the Latin- 
American countries, and, as a result, the 
characteristics of the Port of New Or- 
leans are now better known in the coun- 
tries to the south than ever before. Dur- 
ing the war, too, the Latin-American 
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countries built up a tremendous accu- 
mulation of purchasing power because of 
their inability to supply all of their needs. 
The major part of this accumulated 
wealth is expected to be expended in 
purchases in the United States, and it 
seems quite reasonable to believe that 
the Port of New Orleans will handle a 
large share of the commerce that is in- 
terchanged. 

New Orleans also is an industrial city. 
Its industries are diversified, producing, 
for the most part, the necessities of life, 
such as food and clothing, and such 
commodities as building materials and 
containers—products for which there is 
always a good demand. The war not 
only brought to New Orleans new indus- 
tries which can easily develop into peace- 
time operations but it was responsible 
for the expansion of some of the city’s 
long-established industries. In addi- 
tion, some of the prewar industries of 
the city were encouraged to take on 
added lines during the conflict, and 
many of them have made definite plans 
to continue the expanded production. 

New Orleans is an agricultural city in 
the sense that it is the selling and ship- 
ping center for many of the farm prod- 
ucts of Louisiana. The State’s agri- 
cultural production made tremendous 
strides during the war, and this, together 
with increased mechanization on the 
farm, is expected to bring about con- 
tinued increase in the purchasing power 
of the agricultural areas with a corre- 
spondingly greater opportunity for busi- 
ness for New Orleans firms. 

New Orleans reached its peak in 1941 
as a convention and tourist center. Vis- 
itor registrations at the Association of 
Commerce were 56 percent above those 
for the preceding year, and it may be 
surprising to many to know that July 





A. E. Stewart photo 


Aerial view at New Orleans, showing part of the port’s 11'4 miles of modern wharves and 


transit sheds. 
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and August were the second and third 
best months of the year, next to the 
Mardi Gras month of February. This 
can be interpreted to mean that New Or- 
leans is being accepted as a year-round 
resort rather than as merely a winter 
resort. With the ban now lifted on travel 
and conventions, New Orleans is looking 
forward in the months immediately 
ahead to the greatest number of visitors 
ever to visit it—and this, in its further- 
ance of cosmopolitan familiarity and 
interchange, will be a factor undeniably 
helpful to the city’s world-trade ambi- 
tions and interests. 

The convention and tourist crop (one 
may note in passing) means more to New 
Orleans than it does to most other sec- 
tions of the country. In many other 
parts of the country, the visitor goes 
only to see. He is essentially a sightseer, 
and his expenditures are restricted to 
housing, food, transportation, and minor 
considerations. New Orleans, too, is a 
sightseer’s town, but it is also a place 
where there is much for the visitor to 
do besides see. In addition, as “the 
heart of the Deep South,” New Orleans 
serves as a logical center for the pur- 
chase by the visitor of many articles 
which are typical of this part of the 
country, including objects of art and 
antiques. It follows, then, that the ex- 
penditure per tourist in New Orleans is 
considerably higher than in many other 
sections, and that, accordingly, the tour- 
ist dollar reaches directly into more local 
business fields than is generally the case 
elsewhere. 


Transport Advantages 


Transportation is expected to play an 
increasingly important part in the eco- 
nomic facilities which New Orleans offers 
to manufacturers, foreign traders, and 
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Scott Wilson photo 


Modern lift-truck cperations at the port of 
New Orleans 


distributors. In few places in the United 
States can one find such a complete co- 
ordination of the major transportation 
facilities. Eight of the Nation's railroad 
trunk lines serve New Orleans—these ag- 
gregating more than 40000 miles and 
constituting approximately 20 percent of 
the Class I railroad mileage of the United 
States. These railroads operate from 
New Orleans in the shape of a huge fan 
and emphasize the hub position which 
New Orleans occupies with respect to the 
States west and east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Barge lines normally operate on regu- 
lar schedules to points on the Mississippi, 

















It is called International House. 


missions. 
Here is how it works: 


New Orleans’ “International House” 


On the corner of Gravier and Camp in New Orleans, right in the heart of 
the business center, is a nine-story building—housing what is asserted to be 
the only organization of its kind in the world today. 

Its purpose is to welcome the citizens of 
all lands to our shores—transform them as quickly as possible from strangers 
into friends—and help them with their contacts, their problems, and their 








International House is a permanent organization—nonprofit and non- 
trading—which is composed of the business, civic, and educational leaders of 
the entire Mississippi Valley. It is sustained by their membership. Its 
facilities are, therefore, available without cost to the representative citizens 
of other countries who enter or leave the United States through the Port of 
New Orleans. 

And those facilities are extensive. First, they offer what is actually an 
international club, a meeting place where visitors can meet their own coun- 
trymen and mingle immediately on friendly terms with Americans in the 
same line of business, the same field of culture, or interested in the same 
scientific or educational endeavor. 

This international club is supplemented by a main dining room and several 
private dining rooms—all at the command of the visitor. 

If the visitor is a businessman, there is at his service a conference room 
and business office and the help of a trained secretary who can take his 
dictation in his own language. 

Centralized in this International House at New Orleans are such activities 
as will create greater friendliness between the United States and other coun- 
tries; it is a clearing house for problems and programs that will promote 
trade, develop new markets, and help us to buy and other nations to sell, or 
vice versa. 
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Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Red, and War. 
rior Rivers and through the Intracoasta] 
Canal. Coastwise steamers ply, in nor. 
mal times, to all of the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf ports. Foreign steamship serv. 
ice is offered from New Orleans to the 
major ports of the world. The city’s mo. 
tor transport services continue to 
expand. 

In the early life of this country, New 
Orleans was a leading city in population 
and wealth largely because of the posgj. 
bilities which it offered for water trans. 
portation, and it now sees the return to 
pioneering days in transportation be. 
cause of the expected development of air 
transport. It feels that aviation wij 
bring gradual but significant changes jn 
the transportation structure and that 
cities selected as important air terminals 
will hold notable advantages in just the 
same way that port cities and railroad 
centers in the past made the greatest 
progress. 

Fortunately for New Orleans, favor. 
able handwriting seems discernible in the 
sky, and the city, in the convinced opin. 
ion of its businessmen, has a firm foun. 
dation on which to build. Today, in the 
number of air lines serving it, it is sur. 
passed by only three cities in the country, 
It has twice as many air lines as any 
other city in the South except one. And. 
at the moment, 47 companies have appli- 
cations filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in Washington for 102 routes af- 
fecting the city, indicating that quietly, 
but surely, a real ambition is shaping up 
among the nation’s air lines to serve New 
Orleans. Aviation authorities freely 
predict that after conditions become 
normal, New Orleans, besides maintain- 
ing its position as an “air hub of the 
Americas,” will become one of the im- 
portant air terminals of the world. 


Latin Tradition, Latin Trade 


New Orleans was a Latin City—French 
and Spanish—long before it became an 
American city. It is still the most Latin 
city in this country, and it is generally 
believed that, because of these condi- 
tions and of the proximity of the city to 
the Latin American Republics, New Or- 
leans will be one of the main pillars on 
which Western Hemisphere solidarity 
and international trade will rest. Or- 
leanians see much closer business, social, 
and cultural relationships with its neigh- 
bors to the South. They see widespread 
travel interchange, because of the trans- 
Gulf air service. They see New Orleans 
becoming one of the greatest United 
States retail centers for the products of 
Latin American industry and agricul- 
ture. So far as distance is concerned, 
New Orleans is now as close, by air, to 
Merida in Mexico as it is to Atlanta and 
Dallas, and as close to Guatemala City 
as it is to Chicago. 

New Orleans has many ambitious post- 
war plans, many of them concerned, 
either directly or indirectly, with world 
trade. Included are the creation of 4 
tidewater seaway to the Gulf which 
would supplant the present river route 
and offer many distinct advantages; con- 
struction of a bridge over or a tunnel 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Sizing Up Today’s Tin 


Picture and P 


OUR IMPORTANT MOVES to dis- 

cover how quickly the country’s very 
limited supply of tin can be increased 
and, if possible, to speed the start of the 
flow of the vital metal to relieve the pres- 
sure on our present stock pile and help 
expedite reconversion, have been an- 
nounced by J. A. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board. 

First: William L. Batt, WPB vice chair- 
man for international supply and United 
States member of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, has returned from 
Europe where he conferred with British 
and Netherlands authorities on what can 
be done to start and speed the produc- 
tion of tin. 

Second: Both the British and the 
Netherlands Governments are sending 
missions to the Far East in the near fu- 
ture to make a study of conditions in 
liberated tin-producing sections. 

Third: Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson has cabled the Commanding 
Generals in both the China Theater and 
the Southeast Asia Command requesting 
an immediate survey of available quan- 
tities of several materials in very short 
supply in this country, including tin, 
and careful estimates as to how quickly 
and in what quantities these can be 
ready for shipping. 

Fourth: The American Government is 
making every effort to expedite the deliv- 
ery of tin-producing equipment, which 
has been asked for by the Netherlands 
Government. 


Missions To Be Sent 


In addition to these specific develop- 
ments every effort is being made by the 
Foreign Economic Administration to 
maintain and, if possible, to increase the 
supply of tin from sources developed 
during the war. 

Mr. Batt reported that he found both 
the British and the Netherlands Govern- 
ments very cooperative and anxious to 
help the United States replenish its tin 
supply as far and as soon as it lies in 
their power to do so. 

As soon as the reoccupation of Malaya, 
Siam (Thailand), Burma, and the Neth- 
erlands Indies is complete, both Gov- 
ernments are sending missions of experts 
immediately to the liberated areas to 
ascertain the condition of equipment, the 
state of mining operations, and whether 
or not stocks of metal or concentrates 
are in existence. Until the reports from 
these missions are received, it will not 
be possible to do more than speculate 
as to what can be expected. 


665845 
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Statement by the War Production 
Board 


At the outset of the defense program, 
a year and a half before we entered the 
war, comprehensive plans for securing 
pig tin or concentrates from the Far 
East, South America, and Africa were 
formulated and vigorously prosecuted by 
this Government. Asa result, never dur- 
ing the 4 years of the war has an es- 
sential manufacturing program been 
held up for lack of this critical metal— 
one of the very few of which the United 
States has no domestic supply. 


Temporarily More Difficult 


It should be realized, however, that the 
end of the war has not increased the 
amount of tin available to us but rather 
it has increased the number of claimants 
for the already meager world supplies. 
Europe needs tin for reconstruction. 
Therefore, the immediate prospects are 
none too bright until Far Eastern tin 
production gets into its stride. 

When the United States lost access to 
tin from Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies in December 1941, total American 
stocks of tin were at their highest mark. 
Since then, these stocks of tin have 
dwindled steadily. The amounts this 
country was able to secure from abroad 
never equaled our war and essential 


rospects 


civilian needs. This was, of course, only 
to be expected. 

Japan’s surrender brought a material 
change in the tin-requirements situa- 
tion, making the United States position 
even more difficult for the time being. 
While military demands will soon be lim- 
ited to maintenance, repair, and operat- 
ing supplies, civilian demand for tin will 
soar. The military will still need large 
quantities for the food pack, for bear- 
ings and bronzes for motorized vehicles 
and ship maintenance, and for other 
military needs. 


Factors That Loom Large 


Some of the highlights of the tin sup- 
ply-and-demand picture are listed 
below: 

1. The United States is not a tin-pro- 
ducing country and is therefore depend- 
ent entirely upon the importation of tin, 
either in the form of pig tin or as con- 
centrates to be smelted. 

2. Moderate amounts of tin concen- 
trates have been obtained from Bolivia 
and the Belgian Congo, with small ton- 
nages from the French Cameroons, Mex- 
ico, and Argentina. Our major source 
of supply of this metal has been the 
Belgian Congo since our entry into the 
war. 

3. During 1944, consumption of tin was 
89,500 tons, approximately 9,000 tons 

(Continued on p. 44) 





Handling tin ore at Penang, in the Straits Settlements, before the war. 
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Revival of Russia’s 
Tractor Industry 


HE TREND OF NEWS from the 

U. S. S. R. regarding restoration 
confirms previously published reports 
that the Soviet tractor industry draws a 
high priority rating in the country’s 
schedule of industrial rehabilitation. An 
industry so closely connected with the 
nation’s food supply as was the tractor 
industry in Russia before the war could 
hardly be left for very long in the state 
of disrepair into which this industry had 
fallen during the period of hostilities. 
The general effort at restoring produc- 
tion of tractors began, therefore, many 
months before the end of the war, and 
by now a sufficient amount of progress 
has been reported to enable one to 
sketch the broad outlines of the indus- 
try’s postwar outlook. 

United States producers of tractors 
have always followed Russia’s young 
tractor industry with particular interest 
because its scale of operation came fairly 
close to our own standards and because 
our industry had played a vital part in 
building up Russia’s tractor inventory 
before the beginning of its own produc- 
tion, and in supplying special tools, 
equipment, machinery, and engineering 
and technical skill for the establishment 
of the industry. 


Prewar Industry Was Big 


Before it fell by the wayside as one 
of the first serious industrial casualties 
in the war against Germany, the Soviet 
tractor industry was the largest of its 
kind outside the United States. Produc- 
tion was carried on at four great fac- 
tories, the first of which, the Kirov (for- 
merly Putilov) plant at Leningrad, was 
an old nineteenth-century industrial es- 
tablishment, and the remaining three 
were newly built between 1930 and 1933. 
By the middle thirties their joint output 
was 112,566 machines (1935) as com- 
pared with an output in the United States 
of 156,858 tractors a year. On the eve 
of the war an inventory of about 500,900 
tractors had been built up. 

The production of tractors in the So- 
viet Union has always been more than 
just another industry providing jobs and 
supplying a vital product. The great 
concentration of national resources and 
foreign technical skill that has gone into 
the making of the industry, and the 
manner in which its progress was steadily 
dramatized, had built up both the trac- 
tor and the industry as symbols of mod- 
ernization in the eyes of the Russian 
public. “Old Russia,” says a widely cur- 
rent Soviet slogan, “was a land of wooden 
plows; the U.S.S.R., a land of tractors.” 


By L. M. Herman, Rassian Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Although Russian tractors were never 
massed wheel to wheel in a manner like 
that of Soviet artillery displays in this 
war, within about 15 years, correspond- 
ing roughly to the period of economic 
recovery under the Soviet regime (1924 
39), the tractor had become a common 
feature of the Russian countryside. 


Began in 1923 


Russia had no tractor industry of its 
own prior to 1923. In that year a special 
department of the old Putilov (now Ki- 
rov) plant at Leningrad began mass pro- 
duction of a Fordson cultivator tractor 
with a 20-horsepower gasoline engine 
This small model seemed to have met 
adequately the needs of the individual 
farm units which formed the overwhelm- 
ing type of holdings in the Russian vil- 
lage following the break-up of the large 
estates. With the aid of this machine 
too, the Soviet leaders had hoped to win 
over the mass of the peasantry to the 
new Government's program of nation .i- 
ization and rapid _ industrialization. 
About 75,000 wheel tractors, some domes- 
tically produced and some imported, 
were shipped into the villages during the 
middle twenties before another sharp 
turn in Soviet agricultural policy made 
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the Fordson-Putilovets tractor obsolete 
almost overnight. 

The new policy, collectivization of 
agriculture, was designed to form large 
farm units operated chiefly by peasant 
cooperatives and, in some special cases, 
directly by the State. The function of 
the tractor industry became at once, 
therefore, one of lending support to the 
ill-important program of collectiviza- 
tion. Not only was it necessary to pro- 
duce models more suitable to large-scale 
farming but also to change the industry 
itself from being a casual feeder of ma- 
chines for agriculture into one capable 
of assisting in the mechanization of 
agriculture in the shortest time possible. 
Accordingly, three new tractor plants. 
each designed to produce 40,000 units per 
year, were put into construction almost 
simultaneously and completed between 
1930 and 1933. The first to be com- 
pleted, the Stalingrad plant, began the 
production of a 30-horsepower wheel 
tractor in June 1930. The Kharkov plant, 
concentrating on the same model, went 
into operation in October 1931. The 
Chelyabinsk plant, built for the produc- 
tion of a crawler type of tractor with a 
60-horsepower engine, began to assem- 
ble machines in June 1933 


United States Played Role 


Besides providing the original model 
for Russia’s tractor production, United 
States industry furnished technical per- 
sonnel, processes, and equipment 








Russian farm workers using a combine during this year’s peacetime harvesting 
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throughout the early stages of the in- 
dustry’s development. Eight well-known 
United States automotive engineering 
firms signed technical-assistance con- 
tracts with the combined automobile and 
tractor industries. Both Stalingrad and 
Kharkov had chief engineers from this 
country during their phases of construc- 
tion and early operation, and each plant 
employed several hundred skilled tractor 
workers from the United States. 

Within 1 year after the completion of 
the first new plant, the combined output 
of Putilov and Stalingrad made the Sov- 
jet Union the leading tractor producer in 
Europe. With a production of 38,108 
machines it bettered the output of Ire- 
land, where the Ford factory at Cork 
produced less than one-half that num- 
ber in 1931. 

At the time when the new a were 
about ready to make Russia self-sufficient 
in tractors, a serious livestock crisis in 
Russian agriculture made it necessary to 


import a large number of tractors from 
abroad. There, again, the United States 
was the only source to which Russia could 
turn for a supply on a scale commensur- 


ate with its requirements. In 1930 alone, 
for example, a year in which Treland and 
Germany, the major producers in Eu- 
rope, manufactured 17,000 and 13,000 
machines, respectively, Russia imported 
93.017 tractors, nearly all of them from 
the United States. 

These imports were necessarily of an 
emergency nature, and were therefore 
subject to a sudden halt, which came 
abruptly enough in 1932. But while they 
lasted the United States exported to Rus- 
sia 54,760 wheel tractors and 4,210 track- 
laying tractors within the 3-year period 
1929-31. In 1931 Russia was our leading 
foreign market tor farm equipment, tak- 
ing 87 percent of all wheel tractors and 
48 percent of all track-laying tractors, 
by value. In the Soviet version of the 
country’s tractor imports, and the over- 
whelming proportion of United States 
participation in those imports, the 
figures are as follows: 


Imports of Tractors Into the U.S. S. R. 


Metric ton 





Item 102s 1020 1030 1931 1932 


10, MW) 34, 922 74, 446 82,347 328 
10, 120 32, 835 67,316.81, 907 138 





“Coming of Age” 


Once the industry became capable of 
augmenting the nation’s tractor inven- 
tory at the rate of 50,000 units a year, 
however, as it did in 1932, it was con- 
come of age. In the 
course of that year, as may be seen from 
the above table, imports from abroad 
were brought to a halt. From Russia’s 
own assembly lines came 50,640 tractors 
in 1932, 94.454 in 1934, and 116,054 in 
1936. Before the Chelyabinsk plant was 
completed, production consisted almost 
entirely of wheel tractors. Beginning 
with 1933, however, a steadily rising out- 
put of track-laying models became a reg- 
ular feature in Russia’s tractor manufac- 
ture, the figure changing from 2,103 in 
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Experimental tractor station in the Soviet Union testing a machine before shipment to the 


farm 


1933 to 20,830 in 1935, and to 32,200 in 
1938. 

In general, the models around which 
production was organized during the 
early years of the industry were rapidly 
being outdated both by the experience in 
Soviet agriculture and by developments 
abroad. The first to fall by the wayside, 
of course, was the Fordson-Putilovets, 
which.in 1934 was superseded by a uni- 
versal Farm-all type of tractor at Lenin- 
grad. Three years later Stalingrad and 
Kharkov both abandoned the production 
of wheel tractors simultaneously. The 
new, larger, track-laying models were 
equipped with a 50-horsepower engine. 
These models, to which production was 
shifted in 1937, were designed for the 
plants by the Soviet Auto-and-Tractor 
Institute, the NATI, and the latter name 
accordingly became part of the new 
trade-mark of the Stalingrad and Khar- 
kov machines. 


Government Owns Tractors 


Soviet tractors, it may be mentioned, 
whether they are assigned to State or 
collective farms, remain the property of 
the Government. In the case of the col- 
lective farms, special rural service cen- 
ters, Known as Machine-Tractor Stations 
(M. T. S.), which originally began as co- 
operative enterprises among the peas- 
ants in the early years of mechanization, 
are now operated by the State on a Na- 
tion-wide scale as a service to agriculture. 
For the work done therein, the collective 
farms pay the M. T.S. in kind, in accord- 
ance with a standard contract which pro- 
vides specific rates for each operation on 
an agreed percentage basis (for example, 
6 percent of the wheat threshed, in the 
case of threshing). The average M. T.S. 
during prewar years had at its disposal 
about 50 tractors, serving 30 collective 
farms with a total crop area of 50,000 


acres. Each M. T.S. tractor farmed an 
average area of 1,015 acres in 1938. 

These stations have their own staffs 
of agronomists, engineers, technicians, 
and, in addition, undertake to train for 
such positions a certain number of new 
people from among the collective farm 
membership. Since the iate twenties, 
when they were first organized, the 
M. T. S. have grown steadily in number 
from 1,400 in 1931 to 4,128 in 1935, and 
to 6,980 in 1940. Operating on a budget 
of 7,000,000,C000 rubles before the war, 
they owned 81 percent of all tractors in 
the Soviet Union (394,000) and cultivated 
about 97 percent of the collective farm 
acreage. 


How Inventory Grew 


The rate at which the total Soviet trac- 
tor inventory grew from less than 1,000,- 
000 horsepower to more than 9,000,000 
in the course of the thirties may be seen 
from the following table: 


Accumulation of Soviet Tractor Inventory 





(As of the First of the Year) 
Year Units geri oeg 
1930 66, 332 YR9, 926 
1931 72, O78 1, 003, 500 
1932 125, 344 i, 850, 000 
1933 148, 448 2, 225, 000 
1934 210, 900 3, 209, 200 
1935 276, 427 4, 462, 800 
1936 380, 019 6, 527, 000 
1937 422, 700 8, 000, 000 
1938 454, 500 8, 400, 000 
1939 483, 500 9, 256, 000 





Partly as a result of retooling for the 
new, heavier models, and partly because 
of preliminary conversion to war, tractor 
production fell off during 1937, in terms 
of both units and horsepower. Statistics 
for total tractor output ceased to be pub- 
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lished, and only production of track- 
laying models continued to be reported, 
the latter, naturally, showing a rising 
trend because they were now being pro- 
duced at three plants instead of one. 
Production was further disrupted by 
large-scale, intensive experimentation 
in the production of an engine adaptable 
to cheaper fuel in lieu of gasoline, or 
rather of ligroine—a near-gasoline prod- 
uct consumed in large quantities in 
Soviet agriculture. Some results were 
obtained in connection with Diesel-en- 
gine models at Chelyabinsk, and with 
gas-generator models at Kharkov. But 
even though a considerable proportion 
of the machines produced during the im- 
mediate prewar years were of the more 
economical variety (22.5 percent were 
Diesel models in 1938), by the outbreak 
of the war only 4 percent of the Soviet 
tractor inventory consisted of Diesel- 
driven machines and 3 percent of gas- 
generator models. Moreover, wheel trac- 
tors of pre-1937 vintage still made up 55 
percent of the total number of tractors 
in agriculture. 


War’s Disruptions 


The war disrupted production of trac- 
tors more thoroughly than any other 
major Soviet industry. Three of the in- 
dustry’s four producing plants, located in 
three of the most battle-scarred cities 
of the Soviet Union, Leningrad, Stalin- 
grad, and Kharkov, were thrown out of 
production during the early months of 
the war. The fourth and largest unit, 
the Chelyabinsk plant in the Urals, was 
converted to tank procuction with the 
coming of the war. Soviet agriculture, 
which since the middle thirties has be- 
come accustomed to obtaining from the 
industry more than 100,000 tractors an- 
nually, was left to shift for itself as best 
it could, and the threat to the nation’s 
food supply was for a time real indeed. 

This situation was further aggravated 
by the depletion of the original inventory 
through the losses due to enemy occupa- 
tion. Approximately 240,000 farm trac- 
tors were in use throughout the provinces 
invaded by the enemy, of which ahout 
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Part of the equipment of a Machine-Tractor 
Station in the Volga region of Russia. 
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100,000 are estimated to have been sal- 
vaged by evacuation.’ In the meantime 
the equipment in use in the unoccupied 
area was depreciating rapidly. As was 
inevitable under wartime conditions, the 
inexperienced handling of tractors by 
the new and untrained personnel mak- 
ing up the bulk of the agricultural labor 
force raised the rate of mortality of 
equipment to a critical degree. After 
about 2 years of war, moreover, a sub- 
stantial part of the inventory was ren- 
dered useless by a lack of replacement 
parts. 

Largely as a result of the shortage of 
parts, the Machine-Tractor Stations dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1943 failed 
to complete their annual quota of trac- 
tor work. The critical nature of this 
shortage made the production of tractor 
parts the most pressing economic issue 
of the year. In the course of the winter 
of 1943-44, the press conducted a per- 
sistent campaign to make the production 
of tractor parts the immediate concern 
of all operating factories, including ar- 
mament plants, until such time as trac- 
tor production on an adequate scale 
could once more be resumed. 


New Plant at Rubtsovsk 


New production, however, had to await 
the completion of new plants. Of three 
tractor-building enterprises undertaken 
during the darkest months of the war the 
first to be completed was the Altai trac- 
tor plant located in the small railroad 
town of Rubtsovsk, 87 miles north of 
Semipalatinsk, in the center of the wheat 
belt of western Siberia. Early in 1943 
this plant, erected with the aid of some 
of the equipment evacuated from Khar- 
kov, began to assemble new crawler-type 
tractors of the prewar Stalingrad model 
with 50-horsepower engines. By June 
1944, production of the ATZ-NATI model 
at the Altai tractor plant reached the 
rate of 3,000 machines annually, with 
prospects of an early increase to 15,000. 
The latter rate, so far as is known, has 
not yet been achieved, the current rate 
still being about 300 a month. 

The expansion of tractor-building as 
far east as Rubtsovsk has entailed the 
additional construction of several sub- 
sidiary and allied industries, if the town 
were not to become too dependent on the 
railroad for its supplies. Rubtsovsk has, 
therefore, been steadily emerging as a 
new industrial center, with its own new 
farm-machinery plant, a tractor elec- 
trical-equipment plant, a tool-and-die 
unit, a spare-parts department for the 
whole area, and a _ tractor-designing 
center. The most recently reported new 
model designed at the Altai plant is a 
58-60-horsepower Diesel-motor tractor 
at present being tested for mass produc- 
tion. 


Stalingrad Active Again 


The second plant to begin new pro- 


duction was the restored Stalingrad 


1 According to a Moscow radio broadcast 
heard by the F. C. C. monitors on September 
13, 1945, the Germans destroyed, seized, or 
carried away 137,000 tractors belonging to the 
State Farms and Machine-Tractor Stations 
of the invaded territory. 


October 6, 1945 
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Tractor produced by the Chelyabinsk plant, 
at work on a Russian State farm. 


plant, where activities were resumed on 
June 17, 1944, the fourteenth anniversary 
of the original opening of the plant, 
About 50 percent of the machinery now 
in the plant is reported to have been 
salvaged from the prewar plant. Much 
of the equipment was buried deep under 
rubble and thus escaped serious damage. 
Other pieces were packed in cases, then 
either buried in the ground or lowered 
into the Volga for safekeeping. As last 
reported, the plant was still operating 
inefficiently by comparison with prewar 
standards. There was very little left of 
the prewar system of interplant trans- 
portation, and even the rail transport 
system between the tractor factory and 
the Red October Steel Plant had not yet 
been reconstructed. The current rate of 
production is still about 200 machines a 
month, but prospects seem to be good 
for doubling this output within several 
months. 


Vladimir and Kharkov 


Third to begin the assembly of trac- 
tors was the new plant, Vladimir, the sec- 
ond of the three new war-built units, 
Construction work at Vladimir, located 
150 miles east of Moscow, began in May 
1943, and by October 1944 the first ma- 
chines began to roll off the assembly line. 
The Vladimir plant has been equipped to 
produce a 24-horsepower wheel tractor 
for row crops and a tractor cultivator of 
the “Universal-2” (Farm-all) model. 
Production in May 1945 was at a rate of 
200 a month, expected to rise to 300 in 
the last quarter of 1945. 

The restored Kharkov plant resumed 
the production of new machines in Au- 
gust 1945. The plant is still dependent 
on many out-of-town industries for its 
supply of special tools and vital parts, 
and these are reported to be coming in 
slowly. In the course of reconstructing 
the plant, many of the former wooden 
structures are at present being replaced 
with new metal buildings. 

Little has thus far been reported about 
the third of the new plants now in con- 
struction at Lipetsk, southeast of Orel, 
beyond the fact that it is being equipped 
to produce large track-laying models 
with Diesel engines to work on either 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Insecticide Output Grows in 
United Kingdom and Eire 


OR A VARIETY of cogent reasons, 

insecticides are at the present mo- 
ment very much to the fore in the chemi- 
cal field, and keen interest is being dis- 
played not only in domestic developments 
but also in the extent of insecticide man- 
ufacture abroad and the extent of the 
possible markets in foreign countries. 
In this article, attention will be concen- 
trated on the two countries in the British 
Isles. 

UNITED KINGDOM 


The British insecticide industry is rela- 
tively a newcomer to the large and well- 
developed chemical industry of the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless, it has 
reached considerable proportions in its 
20 years’ existence. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., is dominant in the in- 
secticide field as in most other branches 
of the chemical industry. 

An estimate of total domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural insecticides, 
fungicides, animal dips and sprays pre- 
sents complications because so many 
variations of concentration of the active 
ingredients exist in the finished product. 
For instance, the rotenone group alone 
ranges from 4 percent to 0.3 percent con- 
centration. Another difficulty is experi- 
enced in segregating preparations used 
in Great Britain from those exported. 
The accompanying table gives, however, 
some indication of the consumption of 
principal agricultural insecticides in the 
United Kingdom. 

British household insecticides are gen- 
erally pyrethrum-based. Moths are 
combated by the same methods preva- 
lent in the United States, the most effec- 
tive being paradichlorobenzene, and be- 
fore the war fly sprays were commonly 
sold on the market. Disinfectants do 
not vary much from their American 
counterparts, while cyanide preparations 
and various fumigants are used as ro- 
denticides. The discovery of what is 
described as a revolutionary new hor- 
mone-type weed-killer was brought forth 
in the United Kingdom at the same time 
a similar one was discovered in the 
United States. This product, manufac- 
tured by Imperial Chemical Industries, is 
known as Methoxone. It is said to kill 
most of the weeds that infest corn land 
in Britain without harming the crop 
itself. Trials are being conducted on a 
national basis in cooperation with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and great bene- 
fits are expected from this war-born 
herbicide. 

A new insecticide, Gammaexane, is in- 
citing widespread interest in Great Brit- 
ain. This material, also a development 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, is 
claimed to be the most powerful insecti- 


Prepared in Chemical Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, From Reports by M. A. 
Co.esrook, Second Secretary, and 
InvEN M. Errremm, Third Secre- 
tary, U. S. Embassy, London, and 
by G. N. Gerrity, Vice Consul, 
Dublin 


cide yet produced in respect to a wide 
range of insect pests. It is said to be 
from 5 to 15 times as powerful on certain 
insects as DDT. There appears to be 
little or no danger to animals or men in 
the use of Gammaexane, but, as with all 
new chemical materials, it needs to be 
used with care. In laboratory tests 
the substance has proved more toxic 
against certain pests than any other in- 
secticide examined. It is believed that 
this insecticide will be particularly effec- 
tive in locust control. It has also been 
found efficacious against the house 
cricket, cockroach, body louse, bedbug, 
housefly, various fleas and mosquitoes, 
sheep tick, poultry red mite, ants, various 
weevils, clothes-moth larvae, and the 
like. 

Even before the war there was an in- 
creasing demand for agricultural insecti- 
cides, and the war has been directly re- 
sponsible for a further step ahead in 
this direction, due in part to the impera- 
tive need for increased food supplies. 
The increase in acreage under cultiva- 
tion and heightened efficiency in produc- 
tion will have to be maintained in the 
postwar period, inasmuch as the United 
Kingdom must be as nearly self-suffi- 
cient as possible in food. Much educa- 
tional work has been done by War Agri- 


cultural Committees under the direction 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, which has encouraged farmers to 
treat all wheat, barley, and oat seeds be- 
fore planting. Dipping sheep and spray- 
ing fruit trees have been accepted 
practices for many years, the amount of 
insecticides used for those purposes de- 
pending upon the extent of disease and 
infestation at a given time. 

The demand for household insecticides 
has recently increased through the use 
of propaganda similar to that employed 
in the United States for the encourage- 
ment of a better standard of hygiene. 
Mosquito control has not been under- 
taken on a large scale in the United 
Kingdom. , In general, mosquitoes are 
not as prevalent as in some other coun- 
tries, and the absence of yellow fever, 
malaria, and other mosquito-borne dis- 
eases has made control unnecessary to 
preserve public health. The study of 
mosquito control is carried on by the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, and discoveries of importance 
are made available to areas subject to 
these pests. 


British Production 


There are 77 insecticide manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom, 29 of these he- 
ing really significant in the industry. In- 
formation as to the total number of per- 
sons employed in the industry is not 
available, but a well-founded estimate 
would be between 10,000 and 15,000. The 
annual turn-over is stated to be between 
£2,500,000 and £4.000,000. (Present offi- 
cial value of the British pound is $4.035.) 
Nor are data available with respect to the 
volume and value of output by individual 
commodities in this field. 

(Continue don p. 46) 


Use of Agricultural Insecticides in the United Kingdom 





Insecticide 


Arsenicals, including lead and calcium | Sheep dips, 
arsenates, sodium arsenite, paris green 


Copper-containing fungicides Potato dusting 

DDT and other synthetic organic insee- | Sheep blowfly 
ticides 

Dinitrocresol 

Formalin Wheat seed treatment 

Rotenone-containing insecticides Fruit trees 

Mercurials 

Nicotine and nicotine-containing insec- | Fruit trees 
ticides 

Petroleum oil washes 

Pyrethrum extract and pyrethrum- | Vegetable protection 
containing insecticides. 

Sulfur in prepared form and sulfur- | Livestock dips; fruit trees 
containing insecticides and fungicides 

Tar oil washes Livestock dips 


Weed killer; fruit-tree wash 


Treatment of cereal seeds 


Livestock dips; fruit insects. 


Quantity used 


locust bait, weed | These preparations, with the excep- 
killer, fruit trees, potatoes (for 
Colorado beetle). 


tion of sodium arsenite which is 
largely exported, are widely used in 
the United Kingdom. 

Approximately 16,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. 

DDT is not widely used at present, as 
the armed forces take almost the 
entire output. 

Limited use. 

Fairly widely used. 

Small amounts used. 

Widely used. 

Small amounts used. 


Widely used. 
Quite widely used. 


Widely used. 


| Quite widely used. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Rainfall during mid-September was 
abundant and general throughout Sao 
Paulo, Parana, and western Minas 
Gerais. As a result, the heavy recovery 
in coffee-crop volume, which last month 
was a strong possibility, is now almost a 
certainty. Sao Paulo State is expected 
to produce at least 14,000,000 bags next 
year, as compared with 6,000,000 in the 
recent harvest. Purchases by the United 
Kingdom and western Europe reached 
about 500,000 bags during the first half 
of August, but since then have tapered 
cff. The Santos market is strong because 
of local convictions of any early increase 
in the OPA price ceiling. Exports to the 
United States are continuing at a high 
level, but sales for later shipment have 
been negligible. 

Tobacco suitable for cigarette manu- 
facture was withdrawn from export con- 
trol during the month. Such tobacco 
had been placed under-export control on 
March 14, 1945, in order to insure that 
sufficient supplies would be available for 
domestic cigarette manufacturers, be- 
cause of drought conditions in the pro- 
ducing center of Rio Grande do Sul. 
Prospects for the next crop, to be har- 
vested early in 1946, are very promising; 
it is estimated that the crop will be one of 
the largest on record. 

Business has been relatively satisfac- 
tory, with no important developments. 
In some lines there is a temporary lull in 
placing new orders for imports, as a re- 
sult of the improvement in shipping and 
the desire to have backlogs liquidated be- 
fore assuming new commitments. Con- 
gestion at the port of Santos showed a 
slight improvement, but conditions are 
still far from satisfactory. Commencing 
September 22, commercial concerns in 
Rio de Janeiro were ordered to close at 12 
noon on Saturdays. This applies to all 
business organizations, including retail 
stores (except those dealing in food- 
stuffs’, drug stcres, hotels, restaurants, 
and similar establishments. 

Industrialists presented a proposal to 
government officials for a general upward 
revision of the Brazilian customs tariff, 
according to the press. The proposal en- 
visages a double tariff, with specific rates 
for each item equivalent to 15 percent of 
the current value, and a general addi- 
tional ad valorem rate of 15 percent. 
The expressed purpose is to afford pro- 
tection to Brazilian industry. Such a 
complete revision might require a year or 
more to complete, but considerable oppo- 
sition has arisen and it is problematical 
whether it will be undertaken. 

The S. S. Suecia arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro on September 16 with merchan- 


dise from Sweden, including 2,200 metric 
tons of wood pulp, 369 cases of telephone 
material, 83 metric tons of roller bear- 
ings, 13 metric tons of horseshoe nails, 
160 Volvo truck chassis, 53 cases of 
Bolinder motors, 1,084 cases of cream 
separators, various items of hardware 
and tools, electrical material, paper, and 
some iron and steel and chemical prod- 
ucts. 

The Central of Brazil Railway has 
concluded a loan of 300,000,000 cruzeiros 
(approximately $15,000,000) with the 
Federal Savings Bank in Sao Paulo, to 
electrify its suburban lines in that city 
Electrification of 83 kilometers is in- 
volved, from the Norte station in Sao 
Paulo to Mogy das Cruzes. Two substa- 
tions are to be constructed to supply 
electric energy, and when completed 24 
units (72 cars) will be put in operation. 
It is planned to complete the work in is 
months. 

Tri-phase electric motors of not more 
than 75 hp., when imported separately, 
were added to the list of commodities re- 
quiring import licenses. The import li- 
cense regime originally was established 
on January 23, 1945, by Order No. 7 issued 
iointly by the Ministers of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs (See ‘““News by Countries” 
section of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
February 10 and 24, 1945). 

The municipal government of Rio de 
Janeiro, when discussing garb2ge dis- 
posal in the city, divulged that the equiv- 
alent of $550,000 is on deposit in the 
United States to purchase garbage incin- 
erators. Actual purchase has been de- 
layed because of manufacturing difficul- 
ties during the war. 

The dizmond-cutting industry, estab- 
lished during the war, has developed to 
such an extent that the Brazilian nro- 
duction of stones has become inadequate 
to keep it fully occupied. Recently some 
lots of rough diamonds, smalls and me 
lees, have been imported for cutting in 
Braz] 

Employees of the Lloyd Brasilei 
Steamship Co. were author z2d, on At 
gust 21, to form syndicates. This is re 
gorded as the start of a general progran 
for permitting the employees of Govern- 
ment autarchies to syndicalize. The 
syndicalization of merchant seamen on 
a national basis may influence wages and 
working conditions, and hence have a 
bearing on the general problem of varia- 
tions in standards on Brazilian and for- 
eign shipping lines. 

The first step in realization of interna- 
tional trade-union affiliation by Brazil- 
ian workers was taken with the depar- 
ture of three Brezilian delegates of the 
Movimento Unificador dos Trabalha- 
dores for the Paris World Trade Union 
Congress, which was scheduled to begin 
on September 25. 


Chile 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


During September, the national holi- 
days, together with general indications 
of an early spring, brought about a wave 
of buying. Department stores and dry- 
goods stores reported a good increase in 
sales and some optimistic merchants 
estimated September business to be the 
best since prewar days. Increased buy- 
ing in the lower wage brackets was notice- 
able. Shoe stores were still trying to un- 
load winter stocks and only a few dis- 
played new summer styles. 

Wholesalers of textiles reported good 
domestic sales. Imported stocks are ex- 
tremely low, but importers are optimis- 
tic; many are placing large orders in the 
United States and elsewhere in the hope 
of receiving some goods soon. If the 
merchandise becomes. available, mer- 
chants claim that 1946 will be the peak 
year in the history of Chile's textile im- 
ports. 

Local purchasers held off placing large 
orders for domestically manufactured 
products in the belief that prices would 
drop, but manufacturers continued at 
previous production levels, confident that 
the demand would eventually reduce 
their accumulating stocks of finished 
products. 

The official inauguration of the new 
cement plant near La Serena took place 
September 15. The plant is expected to 
product 240,000 metric tons yearly. 
Efficient and economic ocean transpor- 
tation of cement from this plant will 
undoubtedly require modern loading 
equipment at the port of Coquimbo and 
possibly a small cargo fleet of coastwise 
vessels in the near future 

A factory, claimed to have a capacity 
for producing about 36,000 pounds of 
cellophane annually, was being installed 
in Concepcion 

A new Presidential decree imple- 
mented the biological and biochemicals 
control laws, and provides that import 
or manufacturing permits will not be 
granted if there are sufficient similar 
products on the domestic market 

The Minister of Economy and Com- 
merce requested the Minister of Finance 
to cooperate in obtaining lower duties 
for agricultural and industrial machin- 
ery. Duties are said to have risen from 
19.8 per cent of f. a. s. value in 1941 to 
36 percent in 1945. The Minister ex- 
pects the velue of agricultural machin- 
ery imported during 1945-46 to be 
greater than that of previous years, and 
to exceed $2,000,000 (‘United States cur- 
rency). He considers mechanization cl 
agriculture the most important factor in 
intensification of production. 

The Minister of Public Works was in- 
formed by a large United States air line 
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operating through Chile that inade- 
quacy of landing fields may prevent 
service to Chile via the large aircraft 
which the line expects to have in service 
on the Pacific Coast by January 1946. 
The Government presented a bill to pro- 
vide funds for construction of roads and 
airfields, but it was doubtful whether 
receipts from this would be available in 
time to provide adequate landing facili- 
ties by January. This bill would place 
a new tax on gasoline. Ten percent of 
total receipts, estimated at 300,000,000 
pesos, would be earmarked for airfield 
construction. 

The Chilean Government officially ter- 
minated tire rationing September 1, al- 
though stocks in the hands of one of the 
local manufacturers were reserved until 
September 15 to cover outstanding au- 
thorizations issued under ration con- 
trol. It was believed that distribution 
could be safely accomplished through 
normal outlets, but the Government was 
stated to be prepared to reinstitute con- 
trols on short notice, should dealers not 
use discretion in selling only to those 
consumers who could prove replacement 
needs. 

The executive vice president of the 
Low-Cost Housing Administration was 
scheduled to leave September 20 by air 
for the United States to remain for 6 
months, buying materials needed by this 
organization to intensify its building pro- 
gram throughout Chile. 

Interest was reviving in Chile’s man- 
ganese Mining industry. High-grade 
manganese dioxide for use in batteries 
was beginning to move to the United 
States in substantial lots, and orders 
from Sweden for other grades of ore were 
being booked. New activity was noted 
in the manganese-producing areas as a 
result. This will offer employment to 
a portion of the miners displaced by the 
curtailment of copper production. Sev- 
eral of Chile’s manganese properties are 
capable of sizeable output under current 
operating conditions and selling prices. 

The Chilean Ministry of Agriculture 
has issued a preliminary forecast of the 
1945-46 plantings of oats and barley. 
The oats acreage is placed at 111,189 hec- 
tares, a decrease of 9.8 percent compared 
with 1944-1945, and barley acreage at 
50 652 hectares, a decline of 4.8 percent. 

The Government was studying a plan 
for the creation of a Meat Importing and 
Regulating Consortium. The Coordinat- 
ing Council of Agricultural Societies, rep- 
resenting most of Chile’s agricultural or- 
ganizations, and the conservative press, 
are opposed to the proposed plan. 

To protect Chilean cattle producers, 
the Institute of Agricultural Economy 
asked the Government to prohibit im- 
portation of Argentine cattle between 
October and December. 

A strike of public-hospital employees 
throughout most of the country lasted 
for 1 week, terminating on September 
8 when the Government agreed to pay 
employees supplementary salary bonuses 
for the remainder of 1945, and to recom- 
mend to Congress a permanent upward 
adjustment of salaries to begin in 1946. 
A strike of bank employees began in Val- 
paraiso on September 12 and spread to 
Santiago and other communities on the 
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following day. These employees struck 
to obtain salary adjustments and special 
social-security legislation. 

The first Pan-American Social Service 
Congress met in Santiago during the 
week of September 9. Delegates from 15 
countries attended the conference. 

In the first draft of Chile’s national 
budget for 1946, sent to Congress August 
31, expenditures were estimated at 
5,192,000,000 pesos (U. S. $167,000,000) 
and revenues at 4,882,000,00 (U. S. 
$157,000,000). To cover the prospective 
deficit of 310,000,000 pesos, the President 
also sent to Congress a supplementary 
bili which would increase domestic postal 
and telegraph rates and continue in ef- 
fect several currently effective “tempo- 
rary” increases in income-tax rates 
which would otherwise expire at the end 
of 1945. Although 1946 expenditures, as 
now estimated, are 442,000,000 pesos 
(U. S. $14,000,000) more than those ap- 
proved for the present year, it is likely 
that they will be further and materially 
increased before the final budget bill is 
passed, as there are pending in Congress 
two bills providing for salary increases 
for Government employees and State 
school teachers. If passed, as is gen- 
erally expected, these measures will raise 
the 1946 budget figures by a total of ap- 
preximately 500,000,000 pesos, bringing 
expenditures to at least 5,700,000,000 
(U. S. $184,000,000). It has not yet been 
definitely decided how this increase in 
expenditures is to be financed, but it 
seems probable that a part of the added 
cost will be covered by the Government’s 
profits on exchange transactions and a 
part of an increase in income-tax rates. 
There is also a possibility that taxes on 
entered value of imports (as distinct from 
regular customs duties) may be raised. 

The sharpest flurry on the curb (free) 
exchange market since the end of 1943 
took place in early September. As yet 
not completely explained, the overnight 
rise-in brokers’ dollar buying rate, from 
32.20 pesos per dollar to 33.30 (with some 
transactions reported at 33.60), was at- 
tributed by several Santiago bankers and 
brokers chiefly to remarks made by a 
former Finance Minister that the “real” 
value of the peso was about 40 to the 
dollar (as against the currently effective 
rate of 31), and that the rate should be 
officially fixed at the higher level. Com- 
ing at a time when normal demand for 
dollars was at a seasonal peak, this state- 
ment seems to have been at least partly 
responsible for intensifying the fears of 
further depreciation of the peso which 
have been particularly prevalent since 
the end of the war. A public statement 
by the present Finance Minister that the 
Government intended to hold the peso 
firmly at 31 stopped the rise in the free 
dollar rate, but did not send it down to 
the previous level. On September 13 
brokers were still offering 33 pesos per 
dollar. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


Peruvian commercial activity during 
September showed evidences of hesita- 
tion in business and cautious credit poli- 
cies by bankers and merchants, pending 
the outcome of proposed new legislation 
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providing for additional compensation to 
labor, which is considered impracticable 
by business interests. Claims for higher 
wages and other demands confused the 
labor situation. The over-all situation, 
however, was said to strengthen the hope 
that a realistic view of economic prob- 
lems will prevail. Trade continued under 
the disquieting effects of inadequate sup- 
plies of exchange coverage for import 
transactions and tight import and ex- 
change allocations. Manufacturing ac- 
tivity held steady to meet pending orders, 
but the volume of new sales declined 
somewhat, partly because of expected 
postwar price readjustments in specific 
lines. A certain reduction in public-work 
activity to curtail public expenditure was 
reported, but private construction con- 
tinued without important change. Ex- 
tractive and metallurgical operations 
were carried on at the levels of recent 
months. 

Harvesting of the 1945 cotton crop was 
completed along the coastal valleys, the 
forecast being 1,400,000 quintals, or 
60,000 quintals less than the crop in 
1944. Production in the Huacho, Supe, 
Pativilca, Santa, and Chira valleys was 
affected by insect pests. Conditions in 
the sugar districts were favorable and 
prospects were for a 1945 output of from 
410,000 to 415.000 metric tons. The es- 
timate of 1945 rice production was re- 
vised upward from 828,000 bags of 100 
kilos each, with a total consumption es- 
timate of 888,000 bags, or a monthly av- 
erage of 74,000 bags. Purchases of Chil- 
ean rice were reported at 60,000 bags. 
The wheat-crop outlook was for normal 
yields. Output of wool was expected to 
aggregate 7,600 metric tons, and that of 
alpaca and llama hair 3,400 tons, despite 
persistent cold weather throughout the 
sierra. The arrival of rain alleviated the 
prevailing drought in the wool districts. 
Demand for wool was good and prices 
continued firm. Flax plantations con- 
tinued to be reduced in the coastal val- 
leys, being gradually displaced to the 
mountain districts, principally Junin and 
Ancash, where climatic conditions are 
more suitable for this crop. By an Ex- 
ecutive decree of September 8, the Gov- 
ernment prescribed that the area planted 
to food crops in the cotton farms cannot 
be reduced during the 1945-46 season. 

A National Committee of Commerce 
and Production was established in Lima, 
including delegates from the Lima and 
Callao Chambers of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Industrial Association, the Na- 
tional Agricultural Association, the Na- 
tional Mining Association, the Livestock 
Breeders Association, and the Truck 
Garden Producers, to coordinate activi- 
ties and cooperate in the solution of eco- 
nomic and social problems of Peru. 

The total reserve of the Central Re- 
serve Bank rose from 123,800,000 soles on 
June 30, 1945, to 125,400,000 soles on July 
1, 1945; earning assets, from 606,200,000 
to 615,400,000 soles; and total sight lia- 
bilities, from 713,100,000 to 723,900,000 
soles. No increases were recorded in 
August, according to preliminary infor- 
mation. Total gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings, excluding exchange 
held for account of the Government, ad- 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Tne firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in buy- 
ing or selling in the United States, or in 
United States representations. Additional 
information concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Unit of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its field offices, for $1 each. In- 
terested United States firms should corre- 
spond directly with the firms listed concern- 
ing any projected business arrangements. 
while every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the De- 
partment of Commerce cannot assume any 
responsibility for any transactions under- 
taken with these firms. The usual precau- 
tions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export 
and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the 
items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for 
private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit. 


Foreign Visitors 

Eduardo Serena, representing Zapparoli & 
Serena Ltd., Rua do Carmo 161, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, is interested in heavy and fine chemi- 
cals for industry and agriculture; pharmaceu- 
ticals. His arrival was expected September 
16, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. His 
mailing address while here: % H. Kohn- 
stamm & Co., Inc., 83 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. His itinerary will include: New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Chicago. 

Edward O. Ginnae, 1641 Lincoln Avenue, 
Montreal, Canada, is interested in cosmetics 
and novelties. His arrival was expected Sep- 
tember 25, 1945, via Rouses Point, N. Y., for 
a visit of 1 week. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Warwick Hotel, 65 West 54th Street, 
New York City. His itinerary will include 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Leon H. Lozoff, representing Bell Trading 
Co. Ltd., 601 Belmont Street, Montreal, Can- 
ada, is interested in china ware, textiles, toys 
His arrival was expected September 25, 1945, 
via Rouses Point, N. Y., for a visit of 1 week. 
His mailing address while here: c/o Bristol 
Hotel, 129 West 48th Street, New York City. 
His itinerary will include: New York City, 
Hartford. 

Jacobo Safdeye-Dabah, representing J. 
Safdeye Dabah & Cia., Calle Comercia, 20 de 
Julio, and Industria Colombiana de Rayon 
Viscosa Ltda., both of Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia, is interested in purchasing raw material 
and machinery, and dyes for rayon and silk 
factories. His arrival was expected October 
1, 1945, and via Miami, for an indefinite stay 
His mailing address while here: 1 West 8lst 
Street, Central Park West, or 320 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago. 

George H. Witmondt, Carrera 8 No. 11-37, 
Bogota, Colombia, is interested in securing 
agencies for pharmaceutical specialties, drugs, 
and hardware. His arrival was expected Sep- 
tember 15, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 8 
to 12 weeks. His mailing address while here: 
*% Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rock- 


efeller Plaza, New York City. His itinerary 
wi]l include New York City. 

Minos Asprogerakas, of Athens, Greece, is 
expected to visit the United States on behalf 
of the Greek Ministry of Agriculture, and 
also the Hellenic Powder and Cartridge Co. 
(Societe de Poudreries et Cartoucheries Hel- 
leniques, 20 Amalias Street, Athens, Greece). 
His malling address while here: © The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th and Park Ave., New 
York City. 

Basile S. Rossolimos, of Athens, Greece, is 
expected to visit the United States on behalf 
of the Greek Ministry of Merchant Marine. 
His mailing address while here: 3000 Shields 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Karl Robert Karlsson, representing Al- 
menna Fasteignasalan, Bankastraeti 7, 
Reykjavik, Iceland, is interested in purchas- 
ing 150-ton wooden-hull fishing vessels. His 
arrival is expected October 20, 1945, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 months. His mailing 
address while here Icelandic Consulate 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include: New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco 

Douglas Joseph French, 77 Waterford 
Bridge Road, St. John's, Newfoundland, as a 
government official on behalf of the New- 
foundland Board of Liquor Control, is inter- 
ested in bottle machinery, bottle-washing 
machinery. His arrival is expected October 
8, 1945, via New York (airport), for a visit 
of 2 or 3 weeks. His mailing address while 
here: 144 80 Sanford Avenue, Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y. His itinerary will include New 
York City and possibly Washington. 

Ruben Moreno, representing Cia. Resinera 
del Tigre S. de R. L. Vallarta 827, Guadalajara 
Jalisco, Mexico, is interested in buying ma- 
chinery for a sawmill; he is also interested 
in selling turpentine and bananas. His ar- 
rival was expected September 24, 1945, via 
Nogales, Ariz., for a visit of 6 months. His 
mailing address while here: ©, Mexican Con- 
sulate, San Francisco, Calif. His itinerary 
will include Los Angeles and San Francisco 

Francisco Trevino, Matamoros 1137 Pte 
Monterrey, Mexico, is interested in office 
equipment. His arrival was expected Sep- 
tember 23, 1945, via Laredo, Tex., for a visit 
of 3 weeks. His mailing address while here 
“, Globe Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. His 
itinerary will include: Chicago, Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati, Grand Rapids, St. Louis, and High 
Point, N.C. 

Max Castoriana, Carabaya 916, Lima, Peru, 
is interested in purchasing cotton and rayon 
piece goods (for ladies). His arrival is ex- 
pected October 15, 1945, via New York City, 
for a visit of 1 month. His mailing address 
while here is not known at this time. His 
itinerary will include Chicago and New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Carlos Guillermo Falcon V., Avenida 28 de 
Julio 799, Miraflores, Lima, Peru, is interested 
in radios, office supplies and equipment, 
drugs, chemicals, and other products. His 
arrival is expected October 15, 1945, via Mi- 
ami, for a visit of 3 months. His mailing 
address while here: % Sanmarti y Cia., 
106 Water Street, New York, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Matias Gildemeister of Matias Gildemeister 
& Cia. S C. de R. L., Plaza San Martin 166 
212, Lima, Peru. is interested in pharmaceu- 
tical products, industrial chemicals, raw ma- 
terials for paints and varnishes, rayon yarn 
His arrival was expected September 18, via 
Miami, for a visit of 15 days. His mailing 
address while here: Luis Watjen, Inc., 60 


Beaver Street, New York City. His itinerary 
will include New York City. 

José Medlinger, representing J. Medlinger 
y Cia. Ltd., P.O. Box 1297, and Cia. Americana 
de Ventas, S. A., 137 Avenida Central, both of 
Panama, R. P., is interested in jewelry, elec. 
trical appliances, radios and food (canned). 
His arrival was expected September 23, 1945 
via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. His maij. 
ing address while here: Hotel Delmonico, 
Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York City, 
His itinerary will include: New York, Wash. 
ington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Bos. 
ton and Providence 

Oscar S. Netto, Calle Caballero esq. Pte 
Eligio Ayala, Asuncion, Paraguay, is interested 
in automobiles, trucks, spare and replace. 
ment parts, sanitary firtures, electric refrig- 
erators. His arrival was expected Septem. 
ber 30, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 3 or 4 
months. His mailing address while here: 

Victory Shipping Co., 8 and 10 Bridge 
Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary wijj 
include: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve. 
land, Toledo, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, §t, 
Louis 

S. A. Smart, representing Harrison & Hugh- 
son Ltd., P. O. Box 854 and Main Street. 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, is interested in 
tools—pneumatic, kitchen, motor; garage 
equipment, industrial brushes, fishing tackle, 
mechanical toys, airplanes, and specialized 
meat canners. His arrival was expected about 
the middle of September. via New York, for 
a visit of 2or3 months. His mailing address 
while here Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
51 Medison Ave New York City 

Siegfried Goldberg, representing Handles 
et Agenturfirma, Akago Gjutaregatan 12, 
Stockho!m, Sweden, is interested in writing 
material, tertiles, rubber, gloves, leather. His 
arrival was expected September 24, via New 
York His mailing address while here: ¢ 
Musical Instrument Co., 375 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
New York, Philadelphia and possibly San 
Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Walter Bitterling, representing Compafiia 
Comercial Ultramar, Edificio Republic, Pu- 
ente Republic, Caracas, Venezuela, is inter- 
ested in hardware, machinery and all articles 
pertaining to fishing supplies (commercial) 
His arrival was expected September 12, 1945, 
via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. His mail- 
ing address while here Philco Interna- 
tional Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17,N. Y. His itinerary will include: St. Lou's, 
Chicago. Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Or- 
leans. New York City 

Rafael A. Leon, Apartado No. 9, Carrera 6a. 
Nos. 71—77, San Cristobal, Venezuela, is inter- 
ested in textile, hardware, glassware, machin- 
ery. His arrival was expected September 16, 
1945, via Atlantic port, for a visit of 2 
months His mailing address while here: 
c/o Alexander Bernard, 15 Moore Street, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Export Opportunities 


G. M. C. La General des Matieres Colo- 
rantes, Produits Chimiques et Pharmaceu- 
tiques, 66, Avenue du Port, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for all chemicals used in the 
tertile, leather, and paper industry; var- 
nishes, lacquers, glues 

Gazobois Imbert, S. A., 40 Chaussee de 
Gand, Brussels, Belgium, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for automo- 
biles, all types of automobile accessories and 
parts, aircraft parts, refrigeration machinery. 
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Georges Ruthenburg, 55, rue de Lombard, 
Brussels, Belgium, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for opticals in 
eneral, such as eyeglasses, frames, optical 
machinery and tools, thermometers, barome- 
ters, compasses. 

société Industrielle et Commerciale J. P. 
wyers S. A., 55-57 Quai au Foin, Brussels, 
Belgium, desires purchase quotations on 
tertiles for curtains and housefurnishings, 
carpets and rugs, leather and artificial 
leather, h ardware, furniture, stoneware, bed- 

ng. 
oe eruments, Ltd., 240 Sparks Street, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, is interested in obtaining li- 
cense for manufacturing, assembling, and 
distributing small precision instruments for 
American firms, such as electric razors, opti- 
cal instruments and possibly electric clocks. 

Sigurdur Palsson, Woolen Mill “Gefjun”, 
Akureyri, Iceland, is interested in purchasing 
new machinery for equipping factory which 
processes about 150 tons of wool and pro- 
duces some 80,000 meters of cloth annually; 
its present equipment is considered old and 
is in need of replacement. 

Chemia Laboratories (Bombay), United 
India Building, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay, India, desire purchase quotations 
on complete electro-chemical plants for po- 
tassitum permanganate and hydrogen perozr- 
ide; also hydrcchloric, nitric, and sulphuric 
acids. Specifications submitted to interested 
firms. 

Purshotamdas Popatlal & Co., Currimbhoy 
House, Outram Road, Fort, Bombay, India, 
are interested in purchasing cotton weaving 
yarn—3,000,000 pounds, or any lesser quan- 
tity, per month, specifications submitted to 
interested firms; raycm (weaving) yarn— 
3,000,000 pounds, or any lesser quantity, per 
month; specifications: Deniers—120, 150, 200, 
250, 300, 450, and 600 (singles); 2/100, 2/120, 
and 2/150 (doubles), of any feasible assort- 
ment 

R. Hilliard & Sons, Ltd., 6/7 Main Street, 
Killarney, County Kerry, Ireland, is inter- 
ested in purchasing cotton shirting—50,000 
yards 

The Irish Aluminium Co., Ltd., Nenagh, 
County Tipperary, Ireland, desire to purchase 
handles for domestic hollow ware and tea- 
pots and kettle ware—sizes three-fourths 
pints to 6 pints; tinned steel, black Japanned 
and plastic 

Société Soud’'Arc, Rue Pierre d’Aspelt, 12, 
Luxembourg, desire purchase quotations on 
electric motors and apparatus, wire brass 
and copper, machine-shop equipment. 

Aduanera del Norceste, S. de R. L., Apartado 
297, Nogales, Sonora, Mexico are interested 
in purchasing “Edith’-type seed rice—100 
long tons, 1945 crop. 

AB. Speceristornas Varuinkop, 114 Lind- 
hagensgatan, Stockholm, Sweden, are inter- 
ested in purchasing oilcloth for household 
use (table and shelf), in rolls, each measur- 
ing a length of 11 meters and a width of 115 
to 140 centimeters—1,000 rolls. - 

African Pipes (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 3186, 
Capetown, South Africa, is interested in pur- 
chasing lathes, wood-burning lathes, boring 
machines and sanding machines suitable for 
use in the manufacture of smokers’ pipes. 


Import Opportunities 


M. I. Lissauer, 43 Hardware Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia. Product for ex- 
port: Anhydrous lanoline—3 to 5 tons 
monthly. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Advertising Media—Philippine Islands 
Pulp and Paper Mills—Brazil 
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Planning Ample, 
Vigorous Services 
for Businessmen 


(Continued from p. 4) 


individual enterprises, where commercial 
facilities are not readily available. 

Vigorous promotion of existing com- 
mercial standardization work of the Bu- 
reau of Standards to increase the effi- 
ciency of industrial and distributive 
practices. 

Continuation of the activities of the 
National Inventors Council, and exten- 
sion of its activities to peacetime as well 
as wartime needs, so that it may serve 
effectively as a clearing house for needs 
and inventions and may publicize and 
promote new processes, new materials, 
and new products. 

Most effective possible distribution to 
industry of scientific and technological 
material developed during the war, in- 
cluding both the material seized from 
former enemy sources and American ma- 
terial now being declassified from secu- 
rity restrictions. 

Increased stimulation and utilization 
of inventions through modernization of 
Patent Office procedures and practices. 
A more specific program will be formu- 
lated on conclusion of the study now 
being conducted at the instance of the 
President. 


Technical Service Functions 


Increased support is to be given to the 
activities of the Weather Bureau, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, so that 
these agencies may better serve the areas 
of the economy with which they are con- 
cerned. 

Among the specific plans are the fol- 
lowing: 

Promote the development of civil com- 
mercial and private aviation through ex- 
pansion and modernization of airports 
and airways, air-navigation aids, the de- 
velopment of advanced-type private air- 
craft, and technical aeronautical im- 
provements. This program will include 
the expansion of transoceanic facilities 
and international activities. 

Expand and strengthen the service and 
research activities of the Weather 
Bureau, particularly at those points at 
which better knowledge and forecasts in- 
crease the efficiency of business, indus- 
trial, transportation, and agricultural 
operations. 

Accelerate and extend the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in its survey- 
ing, mapping, and charting services, bet- 
ter to aid engineering, industry, and 
transportation. 

So much for the specific points in the 
Department’s plans. An equally impor- 
tant phase of the entire program is to 
effect the closest possible working co- 
operation between Government and 
business. 

For example, the Business Advisory 
Council will be called upon to review, 
analyze, and make recommendations on 
specific problems. More industry ad- 
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visory committees will be established so 
that there can be a continuing inter- 
change of ideas between the Department 
and business. Some of these committees 
would be permanent standing commit- 
tees, and others would be temporary, set 
up to handle a particular task. It is con- 
templated that records and working pro- 
cedures inaugurated by the war agencies 
for their industry committees would be 
utilized by the Department of Commerce. 


Contact With Other Bodies 


The new program also calls for close 
contact with trade associations and with 
national business organizations, such as 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

In regard to the complete program, 
Secretary Wallace explained in his press 
conference that the Department does not 
now have all of the necessary legislative 
power and also lacks sufficient funds. He 
pointed out, however, that the Depart- 
ment is now in a position to carry out a 
substantial part of it. As to the remain- 
der, he said that “proposals have been 
submitted for the bulk of the additional 
legislation and funds which will be 
needed to put the entire program into 
operation.” 





Southern-Pine Pit Props for 
Belgian Mission 


The Belgian Economic Mission in the 
United States has been authorized to pay 
as much as 20 percent above existing 
ceilings for a quantity not exceeding 
150,000 long tons of southern-pine pit 
props for use in rehabilitating Belgian 
coal mines, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced recently. 

This authority, effective October 10, 
1945, will apply only to purchases of pit 
props produced in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and portions 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. 

This is not a normal pit-prop-produc- 
ing area, and the higher ceiling prices 
authorized’ for these particular pur- 
chases, therefore, will not interfere with 
normal domestic supplies. 

The authorized higher prices are to 
compensate for extra costs in obtaining a 
quick supply of pit props from an area 
not ordinarily engaged in the production 
of this item. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
has certified to the urgency of the sit- 
uation, and as to the desirability of a 
price adjustment in this case. 





Ecuadoran Rubber Exports 


Rubber exports from Ecuador during 
the first 6 months of 1945 amounted to 
1,465,303 pounds, valued at $657,962. 
During the corresponding period of 1944, 
1,605,738 pounds, valued at $638,329, were 
exported. In accordance with the Rub- 
ber Development Co. agreement, all 
rubber exports during both years went to 
the United States. 

« 
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_ Oversea SURPLUS Disposal 
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October 6, 1945 


Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


Thomas B. McCabe, Army-Navy Liq- 
uidation Commissioner, appeared before 
the Mead Committee of Congress re- 
cently along with John Snyder, Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
and W. Stuart Symington, Chairman of 
the Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. Snyder stated that the Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner's office would 
shortly be placed under jurisdiction of 
the State Department. 

Mr. McCabe, in his statement, out- 
lined the activities and progress of the 
ANLC since its establishment early this 
year. 

Pertinent excerpts from Mr. McCabe’s 
statement are as follows: 

He assured the Committee that if any 
munitions are declared surplus “we will 
be extremely careful in checking with 
State and with the military before we 
do anything with it.” 

Mr. McCabe stated that “ammunition 
and a lot of what I call straight fighting 
matériel’’ will be scrapped. 

“When I went to Europe the latter 
part of July,”” Mr. McCabe stated, “there 
had been about $20,000,000 of movable 
surplus declared in the European Thea- 
ter.” He added that about $35,000,000 
had been declared in all foreign areas at 
the end of July; $47,000,000 at the end 
of August, and explained that “this is 
almost exclusively movable property and 
includes only a little aircraft and does 
not include the fixed installations.” 
Fixed installations with a cost of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 have been declared, 
he said. 

Mr. McCabe explained to the Commit- 
tee that the declaration of oversea sur- 
pluses has been slow because of the 
necessity for the completion of inven- 
tories by the armed forces. 

Regarding the truck situation, he ex- 
plained that only “a few thousand” 
trucks have been declared to date be- 
cause the Army has stated that it needs 
them for the Occupation Army in Ger- 
many, the movement of food and sup- 
plies in that country, for the redeploy- 
ment of troops; and a “very substantial 
number” of these trucks are in bad 
condition. 

Sale price of surplus disposed of, to 
Sept. 15, 1945, was $5,318,000, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe said, and this has been only nom- 
inal because the amount of surplus de- 
clared has been relatively small up until 
September 15. 

Touching on the problems of oversea 
surplus disposal, Mr. McCabe explained: 

“T would like to give you a picture of 
Europe, for example, in disposing of sur- 
pluses. The communications system 
throughout Europe has practically bro- 
ken down, to an extent that we have 
great difficulty in communicating from 
Paris, where our central office is, to 


Switzerland or Sweden. If we send a 
catalog which contains all the items of 
surplus that we have available at that 
time, it is not a question of days in get- 
ting that catalog to Switzerland or Swe- 
den or to one of these countries that is 
interested—it is a matter of weeks, un- 
less we send it by courier. 

“Then, the second problem we have 
is the one of transport. Transportation 
has almost completely broken down.” 

Mr. McCabe said that “we have been 
trying to get dollars wherever we could 
throughout the world for the surpluses” 
but told the Committee that the amount 
of dollars in most countries is limited. 

He said that the $5,000,000 of surplus 
sold was “all movable property” and 
listed it by areas, as follows: $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 in the Persian Gulf, “where 
we have been operating the longest;”’ 
$1,166,000 in the Mediterranean area; 
$130,000 in the European theater; and 
$1,267,000 in aircraft disposal. 

“A very high percentage” of the total 
estimates of potential surplus overseas 
is ammunition and combat matériel 
“which will have very little sales value,” 
Mr. McCabe stated. 

John C. Virden, Cleveland, Ohio, in- 
dustrialist and former Regional Director 
of the War Production Board, was ap- 
pointed ANLC Central Field Commis- 
sioner for Europe last week, to succeed 
James S. Knowlson, Chicago, who has 
resigned to return to his duties as presi- 
dent of Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Mr. McCabe announced. 

Mr. Virden, who has been Central Field 
Commissioner for the African, Middle 
East, Persian Gulf area during the past 
2 months, has assumed his new duties 
at European headquarters, Paris (29 Rue 
de Berri). 

Ernest S. Dowd of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been named Central Field Commissioner 
for AMET-PGC, succeeding Mr. Virden. 
His headquarters is at Cairo, Egypt. 

Mr. McCabe said that Mr. Knowlson 
will return to his firm after consultations 
in Washington. 

“I accepted his resignation with ex- 
treme reluctance and only because his 
company needs him back during this re- 
conversion period,” Mr. McCabe said, 
“and because Mr. Knowlson has already 
done a superb job in placing our Euro- 
pean surplus-disposal operations on a 
functioning basis, so that, with a man 
of Mr. Virden’s known experience and 
ability taking over, they can continue to 
operate at peak efficiency.” 

Mr. Knowlson joined the ANLC in May 
1945, when the end of the war with Japan 
was not in sight. He took a staff to Paris 
and organized ANLC activities in Europe 
“from scratch.” 

Mr. Virden also has gained broad ex- 
perience with ANLC, Mr. McCabe 


pointed out, as he took the initial stag 
to Cairo and organized the Army-Navy 
Liquidation set-up for the Middle East 
and also took under his jurisdiction the 
Field Commissioner staff already organ. 
ized at Teheran, Iran, for the Persian 
Gulf Command. 

Mr. Virden is on leave as chairman of 
the board of the John C. Virden Co., of 
Cleveland. He resigned his position as 
Director of Region Five of the War Pro. 
duction Board in June 1945 to join the 
ANLC. He joined the WPB executive 
staff in 1941 and was regional director 
from March 1943, during which time he 
was instrumental in converting Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Western 
Pennsylvania to a war footing and dur- 
ing which time he awarded approxi- 
mately $23.000,000,000 in major prime 
war contracts in this area. 

Born at Montgomery, Ala., in 1897, Mr. 
Virden attended University School and 
Trinity College School. During World 
War I he served overseas with the Lake- 
side Hospital Unit and later served with 
the Air Corps. He was made vice presi- 
dent of the Virden Company in 1919 and 
became president in 1927. He was elected 
chairman of the board in 1936. 

Mr. Dowd has served as Deputy Cen- 
tral Field Commissioner to Mr. Virden 
since opening of the Cairo office. He 
was formerly deputy regional director 
of the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Co., and he was a Cleveland automobile 
distributor for 26 years. He was first 
lieutenant with the 30th Infantry Di- 
vision in World War I and studied busi- 
ness administration at Ohio State 
University. 

The sale of miscellaneous Oversea war 
surplus totaling $241,396.76 to the Pro- 
visional Government of France was an- 
n@inced during the week by Mr. 
McCabe 

The items sold were sundry naval sup- 
plies, mastic cement waterproof, wire 
rope, a powered hoist and _ hydraulic 
press, ladders, and steel plates of vari- 
ous thicknesses. 

The sale was consummated by the 
ANLC Mediterranean Field Commis- 
sioner at its Liaison Office in Oran, 
Algeria 

The items purchased are to be used 
by France for reconstruction purposes. 

The first sale to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of France several weeks ago of 
steel plate and steel pipe totaled $23,- 
162.60, also for reconstruction 





Yeast, in the form of a gravy powder, 
is being distributed in Finland to plant 
canteens and lumber camps, according 
to a European chemical magazine. Itis 
obtained during the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion of waste pulp liquor. 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Chemical Improvers Prohibited in Ex- 
ported Wheat Semolina.—Wheat semo- 
lina has been included under the provi- 
sions of Decree No. 32,121 of November 
30, 1933, which prohibited the exporta- 
tion of wheat flour to which chemical 
jmprovers have been added, according to 
Decree No. 14,772 of July 5, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of July 11. 


{For announcement of Decree No. 32,121, 
see COMMERCE Reports of January 27, 1934.]| 


Wheat Flour: Exportation Temporar- 
ily Prohibited——The_ exportation of 
wheat flour from Argentina has been 
prohibited until such time as domestic 
requirements are met, by a decree of 
September 14, 1945. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Numerous Sales-Tar Exemptions and 
Reductions Proclaimed.—Several sales- 
tax exemptions and reductions were to 
become effective in Australia on Sep- 
tember 13, 1945, according to an an- 
nouncement in the House of Representa- 
tives on September 12. 

The list of sales-tax exemptions in- 
cludes the following: Machinery, imple- 
ments, and apparatus for use by manu- 
facturers exclusively or primarily and 
principally in process of manufacture of 
goods; goods for use of local governing 
bodies; building materials and most all 
household fixtures, fittings, and equip- 
ment. 

Goods on which the sales-tax rate is 
reduced from 25 percent to 1242 vercent 
are: Cutlery for domestic purposes; 
wireless receiving sets; telephone and 
public-address equipment; domestic re- 
frigerators, washing and ironing ma- 
chines, clothes wringers, vacuum clean- 
ers, floor polishers and attachments; 
electric, gas, and other lighting appli- 
ances used for domestic or office light- 
ing; office and business equipment and 
apparatus such as typewriters, adding, 
calculating, bookkeeping, listing and 
duplicating machines, cash registers, and 
filing cabinets; lawn mowers and garden 
hose; household appliances (and attach- 
ments and accessories therefor) oper- 
ated by kerosene, petrol, or other liquid 
fuel, or by electricity or gas, radiators 
and equipment used in connection with 
hot water and steam-heating systems; 
and slow-combustion stoves for heating 
purposes. 

A sales-tax rate of 742 percent will 
continue to apply on clothing and other 
rationed goods when rationing control 
is removed. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


eusby COUNTRIES 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Air Services.—A bill 
to nationalize interstate air lines was in- 
troduced into the Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives in Australia on July 18, 1945. 
The bill provides for the establishment 
of the Australian Air Lines Commission. 
Far-reaching powers are contemplated. 

Through the Royal Australian Air 
Force Command, the Government has 
built up a substantial reserve of men 
trained in both the technical operation 
of air services and in administration. An 
endeavor will be made to attract these 
technicians to the proposed air services. 
It is understood that the Government is 
prepared to take over, under the acquisi- 
tion powers of the bill, any air liners 
which have already been ordered abroad 
by private enterprises. It is reported 
that the Government already owns 12 
of the most modern transport planes in 
Australia which are leased to the com- 
mercial companies. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Communication 
Lines.—The Brazilian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department has considerably im- 
proved its service and renovated its 











The Cover Picture 





International House 


Suggestive of well-being, busi- 
nesslike efficiency, and amicable 
and profitable interchange of views 
is our cover picture this week, por- 
traying an interior of International 
House at New Orleans. The organ- 
ization and functions of this insti- 
tution are described in a boxed ar- 
ticle in our second feature story, 
“New Orleans Looks to Dynamic 
World Trade.” New Orleanians 
feel confident that International 
House will play an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in the furtherance of 
the foreign commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley region. 
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equipment so that an increase in com- 
munications has resulted. The number 
of telegrams increased from 58,868,974 
in 1942 to 69,615,948 in 1943; the length 
of the national network increased from 
63,622 kilometers in 1940 to 64,614 
kilometers in 1943; and revenue in- 
creased from 160,057,932 cruzeiros in 
1940 to 245,622,352 cruzeiros in 1943. 

On May 21, 1943, the Minister of 
Transportation and Public Works lim- 
ited the installation of new radio-trans- 
mitting stations to essential war and de- 
fense uses, and stations of over 500-watt 
capacity were required to reduce their 
power output. Recently, the installa- 
tion of two stations in Porto Alegre, with 
power output of less than 500 watts, was 
authorized, and two stations in Minas 
Gerais were permitted to increase their 
power output, the reason being that since 
VE-day the supply situation has been 
better. Permission was given the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council to install vari- 
ous radio-telegraph stations in the State 
of Baia, with power not to exceed 40 
watts, in order to establish direct com- 
munication between the Council in 
Salvador and the various work camps 
in the same State, situated at a maxi- 
mum distance of 40 kilometers from the 
capital. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


The capitulation of Germany created 
no sudden or significant change in eco- 
nomic conditions in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, although it did hasten 
slightly the relaxation of a number of 
wartime restrictions and defense meas- 
ures. The prolonged expectation of the 
surrender, the continuation of the war 
in the Pacific, the lack of shipping, and 
the continued need for economic con- 
trols, accounted for the lack of any sig- 
nificant change. 

During the second quarter of 1945 the 
House of Representatives continued the 
session which began on March 27. A 
considerable part of its time was taken 
up with the discussion of the budget for 
the fiscal year which began on April 1, 
1945; the budget provides for an expendi- 
ture of £6,979,534. 

No improvement in the generally un- 
favorable economic outlook for the is- 
land appeared during the quarter. The 
salient unfavorable features were in- 
creasing unemployment and consequent 
labor unrest; the relative failure of the 
Government’s efforts to keep people on 
the land; the poor outlook for the future 
of the sugar industry; the prolonged ef- 
fects of the hurricane of August 1944; 
recent prolonged dry weather affecting 


- 
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Swedish diet. 





Seventy Percent of the Food Consumed in Wartime Sweden 
Was Rationed 


Consumption in Sweden during the Second World War was regulated 
primarily by means of rationing. First introduced in March 1940, the system 
was gradually extended, so that by the end of 1941 most foodstuffs (flour 
and bread, cereals, rice, peas and beans, sugar, butter and other fats, 
cheese, eggs, meat and pork, coffee, tea and cocoa, dried fruits, almonds and 
other nuts, and spices) and also candles and soap an washing powder were 
included. The rationing of clothing and other textiles went into effect 
December 30, 1941, and tobacco was added to the list in June 1942. 
have been rationed since May 1943, the allowance being one new pair every 
18 months; repairs have also been curtailed. 

During the last years of the war no less than 70 percent of the food con- 
sumed in Sweden was rationed, and up to the middle of September 1945, 
this percentage cannot have changed much, none of the rationed articles 
having been released. On September 17, however, it was announced that 
the following items would be dropped immediately from the ration list: 
macaroni, brown beans, potato flour, almonds, salt, and certain soap flakes. 

Only the consumption of two important foods, milk and fish, has not been 
subject to any regulation in Sweden. 
possible the supply of milk for direct consumption, the fat content of the 
milk has been standardized at 3 percent since the fall of 1941, and the 
supply has also been sufficient to meet a greatly increased demand. The 
supply of fish, on the other hand, suffered much as a result of the war 
and the blockade. In normal times fish occupies an important place in the 
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garden crops; a forecasted further rela- 
tive decline in banana production; the 
announced gradual withdrawal of heavy 
British financial aid to Jamaica in the 
coming years; and the prolonged and 
severe lack of shipping causing a stran- 
gling effect upon the island’s export 
trade. 

To counterbalance, at least in part, 
these unfavorable features, there were 
the following favorable factors: The Im- 
peria] Government’s increased efforts to 
construct a self-sustaining economy in 
Jamaica; the large number of Jamaican 
laborers employed in the United States 
which produced a considerable flow of 
dollars to the island and at the same time 
partly alleviated local unemployment; 
prospects that the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe may relieve the depressing ef- 
fect of a number of wartime factors upon 
Jamaica’s economy; and the possible 
economic benefits accruing to the island 
from the proposed formation of a British 
West Indian Federation with free trade 
within the area. 


MANUFACTURING AND POWER INDUSTRIES 


Progress in the consolidation of elec- 
tric-power plants throughout the island 
continued, and prospects of more exten- 
sive rural electrification improved. Elec- 
tric-power rates for residential con- 
sumers served by the Kingston network 
were reduced on July 1. The new rate is 
especially favorable to the small con- 
sumer. 

A new pork-products factory began 
operations, and the food-yeast plant was 
still under construction. 


BUILDING AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Private building showed only a slightly 
increased tempo, and the housing short- 
age continued acute. This condition was 
due exclusively to shortage of materials; 
both labor and capital for construction 
were ample and rentals high. 


Public-building programs were still in 
the blueprint stage for lack of materials, 
delay in planning, lack of funds of local 
origin to match those provided by the 
Colonial Welfare and Development Act, 
and also partly because public building 
was being held in reserve for times of 
heavy unemployment. 

A new wharf company was formed in 
Kingston by important investors and 
steamship operators and agents, to con- 
solidate and expand wharfage. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Although the gasoline supply con- 
tinued to be stringent, tires, especially for 
trucks and busses, were more available. 
However, local public transport was de- 
ficient, which situation created many 
political and social problems. 

Air transport continued to improve, 
but there was no domestic service. A 
Miami-Camaguey-Kingston-Barran- 
quilla service of PAA handling cargo and 
express exclusively was started. 


LABOR 


Despite the fact that the number of 
Jamaicans employed in the United States 
at the close of the second quarter of 1945 
was the largest that has ever been em- 
ployed under the system of mass re- 
cruiting of agricultural and industrial 
workers in the United States, unemploy- 
ment appeared to be increasing. 

There was disappointment in some 
quarters over the lack of a more effective 
use of the compulsory savings of Jamai- 
can laborers in the United States. The 
savings in 1943 amounted to £206,516: in 
1944, £392,923; and it appears that the 
savings in 1945 will exceed £2,500,000. 
Voluntary savings and remittances con- 
stituted a considerable additional flow 
of American dollars to Jamaica and 
appear to be averaging more than 
£70,000 per month in 1945. 

The closed shop has become firmly es- 
tablished in Jamaica, especially as a re- 
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sult of the strike in the match factory jn 
June which was settled by the discharge 
of Trade Union Council workers in the 
match factory upon the insistence of the 
Bustamante Industrial Trade Union 
workers in that plant. The government 
assumed a “hands-off” attitude in this 
affair. The match factory is a con. 
trolled private monopoly. 

A strike of dock workers was called 
during April and was settled in favor of 
the strikers, and another was in progress 
at the end of June; both were called by 
the B. I. T. U. which is strongest among 
longshoremen. 

The Labor Party, which holds an over- 
whelming majority in the House, is be. 
lieved to have made its influence felt in 
preserving and expanding price controls, 
despite the advent of peace in Europe. 

Crop CONDITIONS AND’ MOVEMENTS 


Recent dry weather damaged many 
crops, especially vegetable crops for do- 
mestic consumption, causing a scarcity 
of foodstuffs and some set-back to the 
recovery of the banana industry. The 
absence of a large number of agricul- 
tural laborers in the United States fur- 
ther diminished the output of garden 
crops for domestic consumption, neces- 
sitating the increased importation of 
foodstuffs. The lack of bananas on ac- 
count of the hurricane of August 1944 
continued to aggravate the shortage of 
domestic foodstuffs. 

The sugar harvest which began in 
January has ended; 146,269 long tons of 
sugar, of the estimated 151,253 tons had 
been produced by the end of June. 
Sugar manufacturers, labor organizers, 
planters, and political leaders have 
shown great concern over the future of 
the sugar industry and are urging the 
British Government to guarantee prices 
and to provide an ample quota for a 10- 
year period, in response to the Govern- 
ment’s recent announcement that pres- 
ent prices and an unlimited quota are 
guaranteed only until the end of 1947. 

Approximately 85,000 acres of land are 
under sugar cultivation, of which an es- 
timated 70,000 acres are occupied by 
sugar plantations or registered cane 
farmers and the remainder by unregis- 
tered farmers or squatters who produce 
“wet sugar.” 

Production of rum during the first 
quarter of 1945 totaled 634,552 imperial 
liquid gallons which with previous stocks 
in the Government rum stores and minus 
withdrawals for consumption and export 
made total stocks of 6,370,515 gallons on 
March 31, 1945. The withdrawals for 
consumption and export during that 
quarter totaled 120,026 and 284,068 gal- 
lons, respectively. In the first quarter 
of the current year £244,195 of rum were 
exported to all countries as compared 
with £118,837 during the preceding year. 

Bananas were slowly recovering from 
the devastation of the hurricane of Au- 
gust 1944. Although it was considered 
that recovery would be complete by Oc- 
tober, many factors were working to 
check a return to the production of 
1926-30. Purchases of bananas by the 
Purchasing Board under the banana 
subsidy during the first 5 months of 1945 
amounted to 161,984 bunches as com- 
pared with 1,362,884 in the correspond- 
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ing period of 1944. Exports were very 
small but recently have been increasing 
through greater availability of shipping 
space. No bananas were shipped to 
Great Britain. 

An All-Island Banana Growers Associ- 
ation was formed in June. At the end of 
that month the House of Representa- 
tives was still discussing the banana-in- 
surance scheme urgently recommended 
py the Governor for enactment. 

Coconut production was far below the 
level necessary to supply the needs of do- 
mestic industries, and no surplus for ex- 
port will be available until the latter part 
of 1946. The Coconut Industry Law was 
enacted during the quarter, providing, 
among other things, for a Coconut In- 
dustry Board consisting of four official 
and five unofficial members and empow- 
ering the board to own and operate in- 
dustries for processing coconuts. 

Vegetables suffered considerably from 
the prevailing dry weather during the 
quarter, as well as from specialized labor 
and transportation shortages. 

Cacao has received slightly more at- 
tention as a consequence of the world 
shortage and the recommendations of 
the Economic Policy Committee, but it 
apparently will continue to remain a 
minor crop. Canada is buying small 
shipments. Production of coffee is in- 
creasing and a “coffee officer” has been 
assigned to the island for improvement 
of the industry. 

Grain and root crops were not suf- 
ficient to supply the market, but Irish 
potatoes were in temporary abundance. 
Rice lost more importance with the with- 
drawal of government support of the in- 
dustry, and imported rice was scarce. 

Pimento output recovered slowly from 
the hurricane of August 1944 but was 
still considerably below normal. 

Ginger production was normal, but 
foreign markets were well-supplied. 

The poultry industry is growing; ap- 
proximately 35,000 chicks, ducklings, and 
turkey chicks were imported from Flor- 
ida in the 12 months ended June 30, 1945. 


WHOLESALE AND RetAIL TRADE 


Despite the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, there continued to be extreme 
shortages of essential goods, even when 
similar goods were available or relatively 
abundant in the United States. 

Although retail sales recently declined 
in volume, they appear to have increased 
in value because of the advance in prices 
of certain goods, especially those not 
subject to controls. 

There has been no significant change 
in the cost of living in recent months. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Between April and June, credit re- 
mained unchanged and collections were 
prompt as is usual under the prevailing 
System of control. Foreign exchange 
was provided at once for approved im- 
ports. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 


No comprehensive official foreign-trade 
figures for the second quarter of 1945 are 
available, but figures for the first quar- 
ter show that Jamaica's total foreign 
trade increased approximately 12 per- 
cent in value as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Although im- 
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ports increased, exports decreased. To- 
tal imports between January and March 
1945 amounted to £2,394,531 c. i. f. as 
compared with £1,910,744 during the cor- 
responding period of the past year. To- 
tal exports were valued at only £915,638 
f. o. b. as compared with £1,057,371 in 
the like period of 1944. The tardiness of 
exports of sugar, the effects of the hurri- 
cane on exports of bananas, coconuts, 
and coconut products, and the decline in 
exports of citrus pulp accounted in a 
large part for the increased adverse bal- 
ance as compared with 1944. Rum head- 
ed the list of exports on a value basis 
during the first quarter. 

The United States supplied approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the imports in the 
first quarter as compared with 35 percent 
in the corresponding period of 1944. In 
prewar years the United States supplied 
an average of only about 18 percent of 
Jamaica’s imports. 


MONEY, BANKING, AND FINANCE 


During the second quarter of 1945 the 
rates of exchange of Canadian and 
American dollars remained unchanged, 
having been stabilized since 1940. 
United States dollars sold at $4.01 per 
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£1. Foreign exchange continued to be 
completely controlled, but all necessary 
exchange was provided promptly for au- 
thorized imports when drafts fell due. 

The money market experienced no im- 
portant change; interest rates for aver- 
age commercial loans continued at about 
5 percent. The Government has issued 
no recent figures on money in circula- 
tion but official figures as of December 
31, 1944, show that there were £2,335,164 
of government notes in circulation on 
September 30, 1944. 

The issuance of the budget for the fis- 
cal year April 1, 1945, to March 31, 1946, 
has been delayed on account of the ref- 
erence of the budget to the newly created 
House of Representatives under the new 
constitution. 

The revenue for the current fiscal year 
was estimated at £6,979,534 as compared 
with the revised estimated revenue for 
the past fiscal year of £5,490,537. Total 
expenditures of £6,920,418 were provided 
for as compared with the revised esti- 
mate of expenditures during the past 
fiscal year of £6,319,116. The new budget 
provided for a surplus of £59,116 which, 
if added to the surplus on hand at the 
beginning of the current fiscal year 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“Competitive Exchange Depreciation Must Be Avoided” 


The attitude of many theoretical and practical economists toward ex- 
change depreciation has undergone remarkable changes in the past 25 years. 
The traditional gold-standard position of the twenties gave way to an 
exchange depreciation in the early thirties. 

* * Many economists and publicists, especially in England, regarded 
exchange depreciation as an easy cure for many different ills. Now the 
pendulum has swung again in the opposite direction, not quite as far as under 
the gold standard, but almost as far and too far, in the writer’s opinion. 

The reasons for that latest reaction are manifold: During the first de- 
pression the currency depreciation was abused and overplayed; it will not work 
if all or many countries are ready to follow or to retaliate if any one country 
tries to steal a march on the others by depreciating its currency; all countries 
now have more powerful weapons of control at their disposal. Consequently, 
conservative as well as radical economists have become skeptical. The con- 
servative frequently rejects exchange depreciation in the illusion that an 
immutable gold standard is a practical alternative; the radical rejects it 
because he prefers quotas and exchange control. 

The conditions under which a change in the exchange rate is an efficient 
method for correcting disequilibriums in the balance of payments are as 


1. Competitive exchange depreciation must be avoided and the depreciation 
should not be greater than is necessary to equilibrate the balance of payments. 
This is generally accepted and it is to be hoped that the proposed inter- 
national monetary fund will effectively eliminate the danger of competitive 


2. Much more important is the danger of speculative capital movements 
being induced by expected changes in the exchange rate. Especially for 
smaller countries this is a very serious matter. Even if frequent changes are 
avoided, the mere fact that rates are no longer sacrosanct as under the gold 
standard may be sufficient to create a disposition to capital flight which 
would necesitate indefinite maintenance or reimposition of exchange control 
for the purpose of regulating capital movements. However, if and so long 
as such controls are maintained anyway, which may well be the case, the 
matter loses much of its importance. 

3. The third condition is that demand of the countries concerned for 
each other’s exports should be sufficiently elastic with respect to price. This 
matter of elasticity of international demand is of great importance, not only 
for the problem under discussion, but for many others as well. 


(From “Economic Reconstruction,” edited by Seymour E. Harris. This excerpt is 
from the chapter “Some actors Affecting the Future of International Trade and 
International Economic Policy,” by Gottfried Haberler.) 
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(£807,588) would leave an accumulated 
surplus of £866,704 at the close of the 
current fiscal year. This budget covered 
the estimated deficit of the operation of 
the Jamaican Government Railway, but 
not total revenues and expenditures 
which are contained in a special budget. 
The estimated railway deficit for the 
current fiscal year was £126,800. The 
budget does, however, include the esti- 
mated contribution to the island’s reve- 
nues from the West Indies Colonial Wel- 
fare and Development Fund amounting 
to £580,725. 

The budget included the relatively 
small contribution to parochial boards 
to cover part of the expenditures of the 
local government. 

During the quarter, municipal taxes 
on property were increased through re- 
appraisals, tending to increase rentals 
beyond their already high level. 

The British Government has an- 
nounced that plans are being made to 
discontinue subsidies and grants on a 
program basis after 5 or 10 years, but 
the Government has indicated that steps 
will first be taken to assist the colony to 
become economically independent before 
the grants and subsidies are stopped. 

At the beginning of the current fiscal 
year the island’s public debt was 
£7,901,265 as compared with £7,441,084 
a year earlier, representing an increase 
of £460,181 in the public debt of Jamaica 
during the past fiscal year. Of the pub- 
lic debt existing at the beginning of the 
current fiscal year, £2,154,623 repre- 
sented the liabilities of municipal enti- 
ties. The debt charges during the year 
1944-45 were £495,560. The total sinking 
funds on April 1 amounted to approxi- 
mately £1,170,000. 

The island’s reserves at the begining 
of the current fiscal year were approxi- 
mately £155,000. 


CusTOMS TARIFFS, REGULATIONS, QUOTAS, AND 
EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 

The officially sponsored discussion of a 
federation of the British West Indies has 
intensified interest in creating a free- 
trade area of these colonies. 

Although it is the declared policy of 
the government to return the import 
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trade as fast as possible to commercial 
channels without detriment to the eco- 
nomic security of the island, only two 
groups of commodities have been re- 
moved from the list of ““bulk-purchased” 
items, namely, certain specified unman- 
ufactured and semimanufactured iron 
and steel products and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Licenses continue to be re- 
quired for all merchandise imported for 
commercial purposes except goods from 
Great Britain when the c. i. f. value is 
less than £10 and goods imported for 
noncommercial purposes from any other 
country when the c. i. f. value is less than 
£2. Licenses will not be issued for goods 
subject to bulk purchasing; this em- 
braces a large range of commodities, 
especially staple foodstuffs, certain ma- 
chinery and metal goods, such as elec- 
trical accessories and materials, and 
building materials. In general, import 
licenses are not granted for the importa- 
tion of merchandise from countries out- 
side the “sterling bloc” unless the goods 
are regarded “necessary,” according to 
the standards adopted by the Competent 
Authority. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements of St. Lucia (Grenada) 
Harbor.—Plans call for the dredging of 
St. Lucia (Grenada, British West Indies) 
harbor to a depth of 27 feet. It is 
planned to install a 10-ton electric crane 
on this dock. The projected enlarge- 
ment will add several hundred feet to the 
present 700 feet of wharfage. A new 
warehouse having a floor area of 32,000 
square feet has been almost completed, 
and the government is also planning to 
erect a bonded warehouse on a proposed 
20,000-square-foot area. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Merchandise of United States Er- 
tended Customs Treatment Specified in 
Provisional Commercial Agreement.— 
Merchandise of United States origin was 
accorded the customs treatment specified 














food production. 


helping to alleviate food shortages. 





Peru’s Department of Fisheries has built and equipped a fleet of 10 fishing 
boats and two bait boats to increase production of sea food for Peruvian 
markets, according to a report received by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, an agency of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Aiding in the development of the fishing fleet was SCIPA ‘Servicio Coop- 
erativo Interamericano de Produccién de Alimentos), jointly financed by the 
Peruvian Government and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs to expand 


7 err 
Peru Expands Fishing Industry | 
| 


wharves of Callao, port of entry for Lima, the Peruvian capital. 

At Callao, a fish-unloading dock has been built, together with two small 
fishing service houses containing ice machines. These will become part of 
the permanent facilities of Peru’s Department of Fisheries. 

The newly constructed fishing boats, together with other facilities, are 
expected to add substantially to the seafood supplies of the Lima area, thus 


| 

| 

| 

‘ 

Dedication ceremonies for the new fleet were held recently at the fishing 


The nation-wide food-growing program also includes promotion of victory 
gardening, establishment of warehouses, improvement of livestock raising, 
and modernization of agricultural practices. 
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in the United States-Chilean provisiona] 
commercial agreement of July 30, 1945, 
effective from that date for 1 year, by 
Decree No. 3413 of the Chilean Ministry 
of Finance of July 30, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of August 7, 1945. 
|For previous announcement of terms of 
the United States-Chilean provisional com. 


mercial agreement see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 18, 1945.| 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


While May and June witnessed a no- 
ticeable reaction from the deflationary 
end-of-the-war psychology that featured 
the earlier part of 1945, Colombia’s econ- 
omy at the end of the second quarter 
continued to exhibit characteristics of an 
interlude period, featured by mixed 
trends and caution on the part of entre- 
preneurs and investors. 

Symptoms apparent during the second 
quarter of a modified continuance of 
past inflationary trends included 4g 
Slightly favorable balance of interna- 
tional payments; recovery of the stock 
market after VE-day; a continued high 
cost of living; an uninterrupted rise in 
national, departmental, and municipal 
budgets and public debts: a slight in- 
crease in bank notes in circulation: a 
continued increase in savings deposits: 
and an increase in the holdings of gold 
bullion of the Bank of the Republic. 

Symptoms more indicative of defla- 
tion included an excess of volume of im- 
port licenses granted over that of export 
licenses; the establishment of import 
control classifications or “turnos”: the 
partial abandonment of the Govern- 
ment’s policies of anti-inflationary freez- 
ing of funds; a decrease in the percent- 
age of legal reserve of the Bank of the 
Republic against bank notes in circula- 
tion; a decrease in demand deposits of 
the Bank of the Republic in foreign 
banks; a decrease in check velocity; and 
a decrease in new bank loans. 

Retail activity in general dropped 
slightly during the second quarter of 
1945 in comparison with the first 3 
months of the year. Trade sources have 
estimated that the drop was 15 percent 
in some instances. Prices on certain 
commodities experienced minor reduc- 
tions, but on the whole remained more 
or less steady. 

Activity in the wholesale trade also 
declined. Prices dropped considerably, 
and in many cases items were sold at 
cost price, or less. 

Industrial activity maintained its pre- 
vious high level. Production of gold in 
the second quarter totaled 143,870 troy 
ounces, compared with 132,646 ounces 
in the first quarter. Production of pe- 
troleum increased from 4,811,000 barrels 
to 5,864,000 barrels, cement production 
from 53,360 tons to 57,635 tons. The 
index of electricity produced in Colom- 
bia increased from 344.9 (1934100) on 
March 31 to 352.9 on May 31, and that 
destined for industrial use from 390.1 to 
408.8. 

Prices during the second quarter 
showed mixed trends. While in general 
the tendency at the end of the quarter 
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appeared downward, livestock prices on 
the Medellin market stood at an all-time 
high. The index of the cost of living in 
Bogota dropped during April, recovered 
in May, but declined againin June. The 
index at the end of the quarter stood at 
192.7 (1937-100) compared with 199.8 at 
the beginning of the quarter. The low 
jndex figure as of June 30, however, was 
almost entirely accounted for by a sharp 
drop in the price of potatoes caused by 
the entry into the market of the new 
crop. Foodstuffs in general, rentals, 
fuel, and clothing at the end of the quar- 
ter all stood at higher levels than at the 
beginning of the quarter. 

By June 30, 1945, the Colombian na- 
tional budget for 1945, originally fixed 
at 172,000,000 pesos had increased to 
more than 200,000,000 pesos. The com- 
bined national, departmental, and mu- 
nicipal budgets of Colombia for 1946 
total more than 400,000,000 pesos. The 
Minister of Finance and Public Credit 
reported that the budget for 1946 would 
be a balanced budget, with ordinary rev- 
enues provided to cover ordinary expen- 
ditures. 

On June 8, 1945, the Minister of Fi- 
nance and Public Credit issued a resolu- 
tion unfreezing the assets of foreign 
countries which had been liberated. 

During the second quarter of 1945 the 
agreement between the United States 
and Colombia for exploitation and ex- 
portation of crude rubber was extended 
to June 30, 1947. On March 1, 1945, by 
Presidential decree the quotas of all 
Colombian rubber manufacturers were 
reduced to a maximum of 50 percent of 
the amounts received by them before 
this date. As a result, the manufac- 
turers of rubber products turned to the 
use of synthetic and reclaimed natural 
rubber. 

Exports of crude rubber to the United 
States during the second quarter of 1945 
were as follows: April, 88,343 kilograms; 
May, 119,945 kilograms; and June, 39,- 
162 kilograms. 

Building construction decreased in vol- 
ume because of shortages of materials. 
In Bogota, where the hotel shortage has 
been acute, there are five or six large- 
scale hotel projects pending. 

Colombia’s first industrial census was 
initiated on June 28, 1945. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The second quarter of 1945 was favor- 
able for Colombian agriculture. The 
rainy season, which began about April 
1, was less severe than in the correspond- 
ing season of 1944. Crops had sufficient 
rainfall, but without the widespread 
floods of the preceding year. Pasture 
conditions in general were good to ex- 
cellent. 

During the first quarter a market 
shortage of cattle and beef developed, 
partly because of small runs of cattle in 
Some cities and because of a strong con- 
sumer demand. During the second quar- 
ter this situation was corrected and com- 
plaints regarding the scarcity of meat 
disappeared. Exports of cattle to Pan- 
ama totaled 1,310 head in May and 1,047 
head in June. Prices of cattle, which 
rose during the past year, decreased dur- 
ing May and early June, but recovered 
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payment of debts. 


rency.” 


in China. 


equitable adjustment.” 





Chinese Finance Minister Yui Reveals Thorough Study 
Under Way in Disposition of Puppet Currency 


Finance Minister O. K. Yui, at a press conference in Chungking September 
19, emphasized that China’s national currency is the only legal tender in 
liberated areas and disclosed that a thorough investigation is being made 
regarding the disposition of “puppet” money. 

Asked to give a clarification of measures governing the disposition of 
puppet currency in recovered areas in China, Minister Yui made the follow- 
ing points (according to a Chinese News Service release) : 

“1. China’s national dollars are the only legal tender in the liberated area. 

“2. Chinese Government organizations will not accept puppet currency for 


“3. Neither will the Government accept it for deposits or remittances. 

“4. A thorough investigation is being made as regards the total issuance 
of puppet currency, its reserve and actual amount in circulation. Pending 
the completion of such investigations, which is expected momentarily, the 
puppet currency will be aliowed to circulate. 

“5. Upon the completion of such investigations, the Government will im- 
mediately announce its measures governing the disposition of puppet cur- 


On the question of settlement of Chinese national-dollars expenditures 
advanced to United States forces in China, Mr. Yui said: 

“Negotiations have been going on all the time regarding the settlement of 
the Chinese national-dollars expenditures advanced to United States forces 
Two settlements were made before. 
reference was made to exchange rates, and the amounts were determined 
in a friendly and cooperative spirit as regards what constituted a fair and 


In both settlements no 























sharply by June 30. Cattlemen indi- 
cated a strong interest in increasing cat- 
tle exports to the Canal Zone or to other 
Caribbean areas. The Government, 
however, did not show an inclination to 
grant increased export permits. 

Prices of agricultural products de- 
clined after the end of the war in Europe, 
but were stabilized after that. Prices 
of corn and rice showed noticeable weak- 
ness in Cartagena and Barranquilla, but 
in Bogota corn and wheat ended the 
quarter slightly higher since harvests 
were several weeks distant. Potatoes, 
however, declined in late June and early 
July with the beginning of the harvest. 
Flour prices declined because of the ar- 
rival of substantial imports from the 
United States. 

Several important measures affecting 
the Colombian coffee market were passed 
during the second quarter of 1945. Res- 
olution No. 142 of May 7, 1945, authorized 
importation of capital for use in future 
coffee exports on the presentation of 
documents of sale of coffee abroad. Ex- 
ecutive Decree No. 1249 of May 25 pro- 
vided for a charge of 50 centavos per ton 
per day, as of June 1, for coffee remain- 
ing over 30 days in official warehouses. 
Resolution No. 109 raised rates for load- 
ing and unloading cargo on the Magda- 
lena River and Decree No. 1272 raised 
port service charges 1 peso per ton, effec- 
tive July 1. Exporters’ problems were 
complicated further by the decision of 
the Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports to fix new minimums 
for the repatriation of foreign exchange 
on coffee exports. 

Two important decisions of the Inter- 
American Coffee Board influenced the 
local market. On May 29 the Board 
voted quota increases, raising Colombia’s 
quota from 4,437,607 to 6,023,727, 60- 
kilogram sacks, and on June 13 the Board 


voted to continue the Coffee Agreement 
but to suspend the quota system after 
October 1, 1945. 

Exports of Colombian coffee rose 
sharply during the second quarter of 
1945, 1,422,523 60-kilogram sacks leaving 
the country, as against 1,006,589 in the 
first 3 months of the year. Of 1,422,523 
sacks exported during April, May, and 
June, 1,362,217 were shipped to the 
United States. Of Colombia’s new 
6.023.727 60-kilogram bag quota, 4,207,- 
481 have been licensed, leaving a remain- 
der of 1,816,246. 

During the second quarter of 1945, 
342,226 bags of Colombian sugar of 50 
kilograms each were produced, as com- 
pared with 375,266 bags for the same 
quarter last year. Production of sugar 
in the first semester of last year totaled 
806,527 bags as compared with 792,722 
bags for the first half of this year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Both highway and railway traffic were 
interrupted during the second quarter of 
1945 by landslides. There was increased 
activity in construction of departmental 
roads. A bill appropriating 1,000,000 
pesos for construction, paving, and main- 
tenance of roads in the Department of 
Cundinamarca was passed in the Cundi- 
namarca Assembly in May. The Na- 
tional Government authorized the De- 
partment of Bolivar to issue bonds to 
the value of 1,500,000 pesos for the con- 
struction of roads in this Department 
and road building was started in the 
Department of Tolima and the Inten- 
dencia of Choco, 

Among the main road construction 
projects begun during the second quarter 
was the reconstruction of the road lead- 
ing from Puerta Olaya on the Magdalena 
River to Barbosa in the Department of 
Boyaca. Work was accelerated on the 
road between Sonson and La Dorada on 
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New Temporary Measures To Centralize Netherlands 
Indies Economy 


Action to centralize the economy of the Netherlands East Indies will 
probably be instituted by Netherlands authorities as a temporary measure, 
but control by the State will be relaxed at the earliest possible date, says 
the Netherlands Information Bureau. Informed sources in the Netherlands 
state that banks, trade and commerce—including valuable rubber planta- 
tions—will be affected. The State organizations will be under the jurisdiction 
of the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration, which will have an even 
wider sphere of influence than did its counterpart, the “Militair Gezag” in 
Holland. 

Typical of the planned establishments will be the “Rubberfonds” which 
will include all rubber firms in one N. I. C. A—controlled organization 
(described in a “boxed” item in our “News by Commodities” section). 

Import and export will be controlled by the Netherlands Indies United 
Export and Import Organizations, and banks will come under the jurisdiction 
of the Bank Voor Nederlandsch Indie (Bank for the Netherlands Indies). 
Large quantities of goods will be bought to meet anticipated demands in the 
looted islands, including some 500,000 tons planned for purchase through 
a special organization at Brisbane, Australia, under the Sitsen plan, named 
for its originator, Dr. P. H. W. Sitsen, who set it up as a master plan for the 
reconstruction of the Netherlands Indies. 

With lack of transportation a serious handicap, all shipping and coastal 
services in the islands will be centralized. The government and the owners 
will cooperate. 

Because of the undermining of public confidence in bank notes through 
the Japanese inflation, it is expected that barter will be utilized for a con- 
siderable time—at least until new notes are put in universal circulation. 

Informed quarters emphasize that the control policy is planned to stimulate 
private business in meeting its problems and regaining its place in world 
economic affairs. In some cases, they say, State control may remain, but in 








the vast majority of instances it is expected to be relinquished soon. 


























the Magdalena, as well as on the road 
leading from Honda to Guaduas in the 
Department of Cundinamarca. 

In contrast with the long drought 
hindering river traffic on the Magdalena 
which was experienced in the first quar- 
ter of 1945, during the second quarter, 
the river flooded, inundating the coun- 
tryside and paralyzing port activities in 
Puerto Salgar and La Dorada. The re- 
cently formed government transporta- 
tion company, the National Navigation 
Co. (Compania Nacional de Navaga- 
cion), began operations on the various 
rivers of the country. On May 4 the 
Colombian vessel Eugenia was launched 
at Puerto Lopez in the Eastern llanos. 

A conference of shipowners and ad- 
ministrators of ports was held in Bogota 
during May in order to develop naviga- 
tion and improve ports. The Minister 
of Public Works ordered the enlarge- 
ment of warehouses in Barranquilla and 
Cartagena and the building of a new 
one in Cartagena. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Exchange operations in Colombia dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945 resulted 
in a favorable balance of international 
payments for the quarter of $1,402,999.35, 
reducing the unfavorable balance for 
1945 to $1,650,806.79, compared with a 
favorable balance of $32,297,086.69 as of 
June 30, 1944, and a favorable balance 
of $29,979,036.32 as of June 30, 1943. 

Purchases of exchange in the second 
quarter of 1945 totaled $42,348,000, com- 
pared with $41,366,000 in the first quar- 
ter of 1945. Authorizations for sales of 
exchange in the second quarter of 1945 
totaled $40,944,000, compared with $44,- 
462,000 in the first quarter of 1945. Pur- 


chases of exchange arising from exports 
in the second quarter of 1945 totaled 
$26,899,000, as compared with $22,985,- 
000 in the first quarter of 1945, an in- 
crease of $3,914,000, due undoubtedly to 
stepped-up exports of coffee during the 
second quarter. 

Purchases of exchange on account of 
new capital brought into Colombia by 
foreign petroleum companies in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 totaled $5,570,000, 
as compared with $7,355,000 in the first 
quarter of 1945. Gold bullion purchased 
by the Colombian Government during 
the second quarter of 1945 totaled 
$5,026,000, compared with $4,575,000 in 
the first quarter of 1945. Authorizations 
for sales of exchange covering imports 
in the second quarter of 1945 totaled 
$33,842,000, compared with $33,948,000 
in the first quarter of 1945. 

Holdings of gold bullion by the Bank 
of the Republic increased during the 
second quarter of 1945 from 169,000,000 
pesos to 178,000,000 pesos, and during 
the first half of 1945 from 162,000,000 
pesos to 178,000,000 pesos. 

The value of gold purchased by the 
Bank of the Republic during the first 5 
months of 1945 was 14,376,000 pesos, 
compared with 14,637,000 pesos pur- 
chased during the first 5 months of 1944 
and 14,600,000 pesos purchased in the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

Demand deposits of the Bank of the 
Republic in foreign banks decreased 
during the second quarter of 1945 from 
102,000,000 to 97,000,000 pesos, and its 
loans and discounts to member banks 
from 36,000,000 to 14,000,000 pesos. 
Loans and discounts to member banks 
as of December 31, 1944, had totaled 
28,000,000 pesos. 
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Bank notes in circulation increaseq 
during the second quarter of 1945 from 
172,000,000 to 179,000,000 pesos, a figure 
practically identical to that obtained at 
the beginning of 1945. 

Deposits and other quick liabilities of 
the Bank of the Republic increased dur. 
ing the second quarter from 150,000,000 
to 158,000,000 pesos, and during the first 
half of 1945 from 135,000,000 to 158. 
000,000 pesos. 

Time deposits in the Bank of the Re. 
public decreased to 16,000,000 pesos, com- 
pared with a balance as of December 31, 
1944, of 47,000,000 pesos. The decrease 
in time deposits resulted largely from 
the return by the Colombian Govern- 
ment to banks and private individuals 


of funds which had been frozen under 


previous antiinflationary measures. 

Operations of the Bank of the Repub- 
lic during the first half of 1945 yielded 
a net profit of 789,961.77 pesos, compared 
with 707,094.12 pesos in the second se- 
mester of 1944. 

New loans granted by Colombian com- 
mercial banks and the Agricultural Bank 
(Caja Agraria) during the first 5 months 
of 1945 totaled 170,000,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 119,000,000 pesos during the 
first 5 months of 1944 and 115,000,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1943, 

The consolidated portfolio of out- 
standing loans of all Colombian banks 
(exclusive of the Bank of the Republic) 
increased during the first 5 months of 
1945 from 259,000,000 to 276,000,000 
pesos. 

Total media of payments (exclusive of 
official deposits in the Bank of the Re- 
public) increased during the first 5 
months of 1945 from 407,000,000 to 435,- 
000,000 pesos. Of the total media of pay- 
ments, 186,000,000 pesos, or 42.79 percent, 
were in the hands of the public. 

Savings deposits increased during the 
first 5 months of 1945 from 56,000,000 
to 67,000,000 pesos. This compares with 
savings of 49,000,000 pesos as of May 31, 
1944, 32,000.000 pesos as of May 31, 1943, 
and 24,000,000 pesos as of May 31, 1942. 

Total quick assets of all Colombian 
banking institutions (exclusive of the 
Bank of the Republic) increased during 
the first 5 months of 1945 from 314,000,- 
000 to 370,000,000 pesos and total assets 
from 524,000,000 to 574,000,000 pesos. 
Demand deposits in Colombia’s banks, 
exclusive of savings deposits and exclu- 
sive of deposits in the Bank of the Re- 
public, increased during the first 5 
months of 1945 from 241,000,000 to 283,- 
000,000 pesos. Mortgage cedulas in cir- 
culation decreased from 50,000,000 to 
48,000,000 pesos. Total quick liabilities 
of Colombian banks (exclusive of the 
Bank of the Republic) increased during 
the first 5 months of 1945 from 300,000,- 
000 to 350,000,000 pesos and total lia- 
bilities from 427,000,000 to 463,000,000 
pesos. 

As of April 30, 1945, quick liabilities 
represented 96.96 percent of quick assets, 
and total liabilities 80.60 percent of total 
assets. 


Transport and Communication 


Permit Granted for Air-Transport 
Service —The Royal Dutch Airlines 
(KLM) have been granted a permit by 
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Colombia to operate international com- 
mercial transport service between 
Curacao and Bogota. 

This proposed route will be from 
Curacao to Maracaibo, Venezuela, and to 
Cucuta and/or Bucaramanga and Bogota, 
Colombia. Operations will be strictly on 
an international basis, and transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight merely 
from one city to another within the 
country will not be permitted. 

All such permits are granted for 1 
year, With an option to renew the license 
for each succeeding year, but the 
Colombian Government has authority to 
discontinue a permit at any time. 


Costa Rica 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Scientific, Literary, and Artistic Books 
Exempted From Customs Surcharges.— 
Books of a scientific, literary, or artistic 
nature have been exempted from customs 
surcharges of all kinds upon importation 
into Costa Rica, by Congressional Decree 
No. 190 promulgated September 1, 1945. 
The Director General of Libraries will 
decide as to the nature of a book in case 
any question should arise. Books of this 
kind were exempted from import duties 
by Decree No. 58 of June 16, 1939. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


STATUS OF PLANS FOR NATIONALIZATION OR 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF INDUSTRY AND 
TRADE 


At a press conference on July 12 the 
Minister of Industry of Czechoslovakia 
announced that his Ministry was en- 
gaged in preparing a program for the na- 
tionalization of the major industries, 
mines and other natural resources, power 
facilities, and financial institutions. He 
also said that at first the Government 
had planned to appoint national admin- 
istrators to run these industries until the 
elected Parliament could make final dis- 
position of them, but popular demand 
for immediate nationalization now re- 
quired action before the parliamentary 
election. 

By Presidential decree, confiscation 
and temporary administration by the 
State, of property, including industrial 
facilities, which had belonged to Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, and other enemies of 
the Republic, has been provided for. Al- 
ready at the beginning of June 1945, 
about 40 of the greatest industrial enter- 
prises, including such famous plants as 
the Skoda Works, the Bata shoe factory 
in Zlin, the Vitkovice Iron Works, the 
Poldi Foundry, the Bohemian-Moravian 
Engineering Works, the Mining and 
Smelting Works, were reported under 
State administration, and it has been es- 
timated that eventually 70 percent of the 
heavy industry will pass into the hands 
of the people. 

Furthermore, it is planned to utilize 
all natural resources as well as the supply 
of energy in the reconstruction of the 
national economy and the rehabilitation 
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of production and commerce. State su- 
pervision for all financial and credit 
transactions has been proposed; nation- 
alization of banks and insurance com- 
panies forms part of the plans for the 
future. 

Government regulation of foreign 
trade will probably become necessary 
and take the form of complete control 
over exports and imports through a sys- 
tem of licensing, the Minister of Foreign 
Trade stated. The licensing bureau in 
question would be a component part of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. The 
Minister further pointed out that it was 
not contemplated that the system of 
licensing should interfere unduly with 
the normal business operations of firms 
engaged in foreign trade and that the 
purpose of the licensing was not to es- 
tablish governmental control of domestic 
business, but rather to prevent the im- 
port of luxury articles when necessities 
were a crying need. 

It is interesting to note, however, tha 
insofar as motion pictures are concerned, 
the Government has not only created a 
State monopoly to cover the import and 
export of motion-picture films, but it has 
also taken over complete control of mo- 
tion-picture distribution and display 
throughout the country, thereby nation- 
alizing film distribution and exhibition. 

Finally, under the pending land re- 
form and consequent to governmental 
decree the lands of all German and Hun- 
garian nationals in Czechoslovakia have 
been made subject to confiscation. The 
estates which had been seized up to the 
middle of July have already been either 
redistributed to the former tenant farm- 
ers and workers on the estates or placed 
under the control of ‘‘National Adminis- 
trators” appointed by the Czechoslovak 
Government. 

On the other hand it appears that, on 
the whole, agriculture, the medium- 
sized industries, and commerce will con- 
tinue to function on the principle of pri- 
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vate enterprise and that the Govern- 
ment plans to encourage individual en- 
terprise, small farmers, contractors, 
craftsmen, and other manufacturers by 
means of credits, supplies of raw mate- 
rials, and guaranteed sales. The prices 
of commodities are to be fixed in such a 
way as to protect the interests of the 
workers. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Customs Laws Unified in the Territory 
of the Czechoslovak Republic—A decree 
of the President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public of June 23, 1945, providing for 
the unification of the customs laws of 
the territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, was published in the Collection 
of Laws and Ordinances, No. 25, of July 
16, 1945, and became effective on the 
date of its publication, according to a 
report of July 25, 1945, from the U. S. 
Embassy at Prague. 

The President of the Republic issued 
the decree following the proposal of the 
Government and after reaching an un- 
derstanding with the Slovak National 
Council. 

It provides that the customs law which 
was in force until September 29, 1938, 
especially the customs law of July 14, 
1927, Collection of Laws and Ordinances, 
No. 112, and the customs tariff for the 
Czechoslovak customs territory are ex- 
clusively valid in the Czechoslovak cus- 
toms territory. 

According to the second paragraph of 
the decree, customs duties fixed by the 
customs tariff for the importation of 
goods are suspended for the period end- 
ing December 31, 1945, except the duties 
on coffee, tea, spices, pineapple, al- 
monds, and tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, which goods are dutiable according 
to customs tariffs in force on September 
29, 1938. 

The Minister of Finance, in agreement 
with all participating Ministers, is en- 











welfare of that nation. 


human and natural resources. 


the farmer and peasant. 


followed by long periods of drought. 








Haiti to Utilize Water Resources 


Two age-old enemies of Haiti’s peasantry—soil-eroding streams and un- 
checked floodwaters—are about to be harnessed and put to work for the 


The carrying out of the task has been entrusted to the newly created Water 
and Forest Bureau of the Haitian Ministry of Agriculture, reports the engi- 
neering adviser of the Bureau, Monsieur Pierre Nadal. 

M. Nadal is in.the United States at the joint invitation of the Department 
of State, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, an agency of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, and the Inter-American Educational Foundation. 
He will study modern water utilization and conservation techniques. He 
said that the creation of the Bureau is part of a five-year plan—now in its 
preliminary stages—aimed at the comprehensive development of Haiti’s 


“Because agriculture is the mainstay of Haitian economy,” he continued, 
“the plan places particular emphasis upon the improvement of the lot of 


“One of the media through which this goal is to be achieved is a vast drain- 
age, flood-control, and irrigation program designed to counteract unfavorable 
atmospheric conditions prevailing in many parts of Haiti—excessive rainfalls 


“In view of the fact that most of the country’s traditional crops are quick- 
growing, early benefits from the program are anticipated. 
augmenting returns from old crops, regulated water supplies will favor the 
introduction of new crops and facilitate the reclamation of uncultivated 
lands, a factor of extreme importance in an overpopulated country.” 


In addition to 
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trusted with the execution of the decree. 

The decree was signed by the President 
of the Republic, the Prime Minister, and 
the Minister of Finance. 

[At present parcel-post service to Czecho- 
slovakia is not yet available, as announced 
under the item “Transport and Communi- 
cation” on pages 13 and 14 of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, September 8, 1945.] 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods-Exchange Agreement Signed 
with Norway.—An agreement providing 
for a reciprocal exchange of goods be- 
tween Denmark and Norway during the 
period September 1, 1945, to March 31, 
1946, has been signed at Oslo, according 
to announcements made in Copenhagen 
on September 6. Exports by each party 
to the other, up to a value of 56,000,000 
Danish crowns, are contemplated. 

Norwegian exports are to include cal- 
cium nitrate, technical nitrogen prod- 
ucts, wood pulp, caustic soda, pyrites, 
ferrosilicon, pig iron, zinc, aluminum, 
cod-liver oil, and whale oil for veterinary 
purposes. Danish exports are to include 
pork, butter, malt, barley, sugar, syn- 
thetic honey, molasses, field and garden 
seeds, sausage casings, pharmaceuticals, 
lime and flint stones, “mo” clay and 
brick, molders’ sand, manufactures of 
iron, steel, and other metals, machinery, 
and radio material. 

The present clearing arrangements be- 
tween the two countries remain in force, 
but a Norwegian request for more lenient 
payment arrangements will be consid- 
ered by Denmark. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tax on Import Declarations In- 
creased.—The ad valorem tax of 3 per- 
cent on imports into the Dominican Re- 
public which was established by law No. 
796 of January 20, 1945, has been in- 
creased to 6 percent of the value of im- 
ports, as shown on the import declara- 
tion, by law No. 965 published in the 
Official Gazette of August 12,1945. The 
tax does not apply to books, periodicals, 
newspapers, and publications, and is in 
addition to the tax of approximately 1 
percent levied by law No. 227 of Novem- 
ber 1931. 


[For announcement of law No. 796, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14, 


1945.] 
Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Essential Foods: Exportation Made 
Subject to Control.—Certain foodstuffs 
of prime necessity exported from Ec- 
uador have been made subject to special 
control regulations by Executive Decree 
No. 1310 of August 13, 1945, published in 
the press at Quito, August 18. The fol- 
lowing items are affected: Potatoes, corn, 
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hard Indian corn, and its derivatives, 
wheat and its derivatives, yucca, barley, 
and its derivatives, lentils, beans, horse 
beans, and their derivatives, lentils, 
beans, horse beans, and their derivatives, 
peas, oranges. bananas, and their deriv- 
atives, salt, livestock, meats in general, 
cheeses, butter, hog and vegetable lard, 
sugar, and similar items. These food- 
stuffs and livestock may not be exported 
except by authorization of the Office of 
Foreign Commerce under the Ministry 
of Economy. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ordinary Parcel-Post Service From the 
United States Resumed.—Ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel-post 
service to Finland has been resumed sub- 
ject to the same rates and conditions as 
were in effect prior to the suspension of 
the service, under the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 29137 of September 17, 
1945, published in The Postal Bulletin, 
Washington, D. C., of the following day 
and effective immediately. 

The parcels will be subject also to the 
following restrictions: 

1. Only one parcel per week may be sent 
by or on behalf of the same person or con- 
cern to or for the same addressee. 

2. The weight of each parcel is limited to 
11 pounds, the length to 18 inches, and the 
combined length and girth to not more than 
42 inches. 

3. Contents are limited to nonperishable 
items which are not prohibited in the parcel- 
post mails to Finland. 

The licensing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration are applicable to 
parcels far delivery in Finland. 


Transport and Communication 


Mail Service From the United States 
Increased.—Mail service to Finland has 
been extended to comprise all classes of 
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regular (Postal Union) mails by the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 29138 of 
September 17, 1945, published in The 
Postal Bulletin, Washington, D. C., of 
the following day and effective imme. 
diately. 

This service includes letters, post 
cards, printed matter in general, printeq 
matter for the blind, commercial papers, 
and samples of merchandise, as outlined 
in the current official Postal Guide (Part 
IT). 

The service is subject to the following 
limitations: 

Printed matter (except printed matter for 
the blind), commercial papers, and samples 
of merchandise, are limited to 1 pound per 
package. 

The postage rates applicable are those in 
effect prior to suspension of service to the 
country concerned. The fee for registration 
is 20 cents and that for special delivery, 
20 cents. 

Articles weighing up to 1 pound may be 
accepted for dispatch by air to Finland, when 
prepaid at the rate of 30 cents per half ounce 
or fraction. 

The licensing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration are applicable to 
mail for Finland 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
10 and August 4, 1945, for earlier announce- 
ments concerning resumption of mail service 
to Finland.] 


France 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE COMMITTEES OF BUILDING. METALLIC 
CONSTRUCTION, AND PUBLIC Works Es- 
TABLISHED 


A temporary Trade Committee of 
Building and of Metallic Construction, a 
Temporary Committee of Public Works, 
and a Common Central Committee of 
Building, of Metallic Construction and 
of Public Works were established in 
France by Decree No. 45-150 of January 
30, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the French Republic on January $31. 

The former Organization Committee 
of Building and Public Works, which had 
been established on December 5, 1940, 
was dissolved by this decree. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ores, Crude Metals, Scrap Metals, Pre- 
cious Stones: Special Taxes on Sales Re- 
vised.—The special taxes and “excep- 
tional” taxes collected in France to cover 
the administrative expenses of trade- 
organization committees for a number 
of ore, mineral, crude metal, and precious 
stone industries, were revised, effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1944, by 
three orders of December 29, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on January 27, 1945. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
10, 1944, for previous announcement. | 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of French Products Into 
Algeria Regulated.—An instruction of 
January 24, 1945, relative to the importa- 
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tion of products from Metropolitan (con- 
tinental) France into Algeria, and in- 
tended to specify the practical methods 
of execution in Algeria of the French 
Notice to Importers and Exporters of 
December 16, 1944, which established the 
regime of commercial exchanges between 
Metropolitan France and the French 
Oversea Territories, was published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on February 
2, 1945. A special instruction concern- 
ing exportations to France was to be is- 
sued separately. 

According to this instruction, the gen- 
eral exception from the export-license 
requirement, which had been provided 
for French products exported to French 
Oversea Territories by the French Notice 
of December 16, 1944, had, in principle, 
the effect of reestablishing the unre- 
stricted regime which existed in the past 
for imports into Algeria from Metropoli- 
tan France. In order, however, that the 
available means of land and sea trans- 
port, necessarily limited under existing 
conditions, might be utilized to the best 
advantage of the unavoidable needs of 
Algerian economy certain conditions had 
to be imposed on this liberty so long as 
the existing circumstances remained. 
These conditions covered the transporta- 
tion of products from France to Algeria; 
the delivery of the goods upon arrival, 
when (a) the consignee was an Official 
organization, ‘b) the goods, imported 
by an individual, were subject to official 
distribution or allocation, or (c) the 
goods, imported by an individual, were 
permitted unrestricted sale; and the 
prices of imported goods. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 8, 1945, for announcement of the Notice 
of December 16, 1944.] 


Smoked Fish: Export-License Taz 
Suspended in French Morocco.—The col- 
lection of the export-license tax on 
smoked fish exported from the French 
Zone of Morocco was suspended, ef- 
fective December 29, 1944, by an order 
of December 19, published in the Bul- 
letin Official of December 29. 

Import Licenses Waived on Goods Im- 
ported Into French Morocco From 
France and French Possessions; Required 
on Goods From Syria and the Lebanon.— 
The importation into the French Zone of 
Morocco of goods originating in or com- 
ing from France, Algeria, and French col- 
onies, protectorates, and mandated ter- 
ritories, may take place under a general 
exemption from the import-license re- 
quirement imposed by the residential or- 
der of September 9, 1939, by terms of an 
order of January 19, 1945, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of January 26. It 
may, however, be made subject to a con- 
trol established by the responsible ad- 
ministration heads. 

The importation of goods coming from 
Syria and Lebanon remains subject to 
import license. 

[See CommeERcE Reports of September 30, 
1939, for announcement of the order of Sep- 
tember 9, 1939. ] 

Export Licenses Not Required on Ship- 
ments From French Morocco, to France 
and French Possessions.—Specified prod- 
ucts from the French Zone of Morocco 
destined to France, Algeria, and French 
colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
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territories, have been exempted from the 
export-license requirement of April 1, 
1944, by a residential order of January 19, 
1945, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of January 26. 

[Such exemption was formerly granted 
only to exports to Algeria, as announced 


in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 8, 
1944. | 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Surtazx on For- 
eign Goods Continued for Additional 6 
Months.—The schedule of import sur- 
taxes on goods of foreign origin imported 
into French West Africa, which has been 
suspended since October 23, 1943, is sus- 
pended for an additional period of 6 
months beginning April 21, 1945, by Or- 
der No. 1374 A. P. of May 5, 1945, pro- 
mulgating French Decree No. 45-491 of 
March 23, 1945, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa on 
May 12, 1945. 


Guatemala 
Economic Conditions 


NEW REGULATIONS ISSUED FOR LUMBER 
CONTRACTS 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has announced new regulations 
under which contracts for lumber cut- 
ting will be awarded. Proposals for 
contracts must be put at public auction 
and will be given to the highest bidder; 
Guatemalan workers will be given pref- 
erence, and they may not cede their 
rights without governmental authoriza- 
tion; contracts will be awarded for the 
cutting of a specified number of trees; 
contractors must abide by the provisions 
of the Forestry Law and any regulations 
in effect or issued in the future. The 
announcement was published in the 
Diario de Centro Amercia of August 24, 
1945. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL REGISTER 
CREATED 


The Guatemalan Government has pro- 
vided for the creation of a commercial 
and industrial register of all enterprises 
in the country having a working capital 
of more than 500 quetzales (1 quetzal= 
$1 U.S. currency). The Executive reso- 











Pan American Railway 
Congress 


Announcement has just been re- 
ceived that the next Pan American - 
Railway Congress, the fifth of the 
series, originally planned to be held 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, during 
November of this year has been 
postponed. 

It is now scheduled to open on 
April 5, 1946. 
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lution issued July 7 and published in the 
Diario de Centro America of August 23, 
1945, decrees that this register will be 
controlled by the Director General of 
Business and Industry, a Department of 
the Ministry of Economy and Labor. It 
will contain all pertinent information re- 
quired by that department to assist it in 
promoting the commercial and industrial 
expansion of Guatemala. All establish- 
ments and individuals subject to this law 
must submit the required information 
no later than October 24, 1945. The 
Ministry of Economy and Labor is em- 
powered to impose fines for infractions 
of the resolution. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leaf Tobacco: Import Duty Basis 
Changed for Importation in Wooden 
Containers.—Leaf tobacco imported into 
Guatemala in wooden containers will be 
dutiable on the basis of net weight, plus 
5 percent of that weight, instead of on 
the basis of gross weight, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit, issued June 
20 and published in the Diario de Centro 
America of June 23, 1945. 

Articles of Prime Necessity: New Reg- 
ulations Affecting Exportation.—Under 
new Guatemalan regulations, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has been empow- 
ered to determine which products are to 
be considered articles of prime necessity 
and therefore subject to export prohibi- 
tion, and it may grant licenses for the 
exportation of consumption articles 
which it considers not to be of prime 
necessity. These new provisions are em- 
bodied in a Presidential decree issued 
August 2, published and effective August 
21, 1945, which modifies an Executive 
decree of December 27, 1943, prohibiting 
the exportation of articles of prime 
necessity without defining them. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944, for decree prohibiting exporta- 
tion of articles of prime necessity.] 


Hungary 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Establishment of Hungarian Foreign 
Trade Direction —The establishment of 
a Hungarian Foreign Trade Direction for 
the purpose of directing and controlling 
all foreign trade transactions with for- 
eign countries has been provided for by 
Decree No. 3.210/1945, published in the 
Hungarian Official Gazette on June 16, 
1945, according to the American Mission 
in Budapest. 

The decree provides that the new office 
will keep records of all goods delivered as 
reparations under the Armistice Agree- 
ment, and that it will be in charge of 
such activities as may be entrusted to it 
by the Minister of Commerce and Com- 
munications. It will function under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Communications. The funds for 
the upkeep of the institution will be sup- 
plied by the State budget. 

The former Hungarian Foreign Trade 
Office was to be discontinued according 
to Decree No. 3.200/1945 published in the 
Official Gazette, June 16, 1945. 
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India 


Exchange and Finance 


The Annual Report of the Reserve 
Bank.—The annual report of the Re- 
serve Bank of India for the year ended 
June 30, 1945, revealed that the bank 
made a net profit of 148,926,894 rupees 
($44,859,000) , and after payment of div- 
idends to shareholders, the bank had a 
surplus of 146,926,894 rupees for pay- 
ment to the Government of India. The 
net profit was 46,269,083 rupees more 
than in the preceding year. 

Total notes issued as of June 30, 1945, 
amounted to 11,517,877,176 rupees, an 
increase of 2,083,924,646 during the year. 
The assets of the Issue Department con- 
sisted of 444,143,323 rupees in gold, 10,- 
343,289,317 rupees in sterling securities, 
152,013,802 rupees of rupee coin, and 
578,430,734 rupees of rupee securities. 
Of the total notes issued, 11,374,743,926 
were in circulation. The ratio of gold 
and sterling to total liabilities was 93.658 
percent compared with 92.511 percent on 
June 30, 1944. 

The total balance sheet of the Banking 
Department rose by 2,242,034,826 rupees 
during the year to a total of 4,258,927,122 
on June 30, 1945. Deposits of the Cen- 
tral Government continued the increase 
noted in the preceding year. Deposits 
on June 30 of the past 3 years are as 
follows: 84,228,905 rupees in 1943; 652,- 
481,282 in 1944: and 2,779,691,489 in 1945. 

Deposits of banks with the Reserve 
Bank dropped from 943,514,857 to 801,- 
893,057 in the year under review. 

The number of nonscheduled banks 
also increased considerably. As of De- 
cember 1944, there were 613 nonsched- 
uled banking companies registered and 
submitting returns under the Indian 
Companies Act. This compared with 530 
in December 1943 and 534in 1942. Their 
total demand and timé liabilities rose 
from 347,900,000 rupees at the end of 
1943 to 531,300,000 rupees in December 
1944. 

On February 14, 1945, the Reserve 
Bank permitted the nonscheduled bank- 
er to open accounts with it of not less 
than 10,000 rupees. Thirty-three appli- 
cations were received, of which nine have 
been accepted. 

The Reserve Bank plans to create a 
Department of Research and Statistics 
which will consist of three divisions. 
The Division of Economic Intelligence 
and Monetary Research is to organize 
studies on subjects and problems of cen- 
tral banking relating to currency, bank- 
ing, and finance, and on subjects of gen- 
eral economic interest in the postwar 
period. The Division of Statistics is to 
prepare new statistical series and indexes 
and to collate and record economic and 
financial statistics. The Division of 
Rural Economics is to conduct research 
in problems of agricultural economics 
and finance, and cooperative and agri- 
cultural marketing. The bank’s direc- 
tor of research accompanied the Indian 
delegation to the International Monetary 
Conference and remained in the United 
States to visit important research or- 
ganizations, such as those of the Federal 
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Reserve Board, the United States Treas- 
ury Department, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce, and 
several large banks. He also visited 
Canada. 

Balances held abroad again increased 
by more than 100 percent. On June 30, 
1943, they stood at 758,806,862 rupees: a 
year later they amounted to 1,737,445,290 
rupees, and on June 30, 1945, they totaled 
3,881,316,710 rupees. Notes held in the 
Banking Department, investments, and 
other assets also showed increases. 
There were no bills purchased and dis- 
counted as of June 30, 1945. 

Sterling assets of the Reserve Bank, 
popularly known as the sterling balances, 
continued to increase, having risen from 
10,020,734,607 to 14,224,606,027 rupees, an 
increase of 4,203 871,420 rupees as com- 
pared with 3,584,040,591 rupees in the 
preceding year. 

Bank’  Statistics—The number of 
scheduled banks continued to increase in 
the year ended June 30, 1945, having risen 
from 76 to 86, and there were 11 applica- 
tions under consideration at the end of 
the accounting year. The total number 
of offices of the scheduled banks also rose 
from 2,141 to 2,715. Of this increase of 
574 offices, 111 were added through the 
inclusion of the 10 new banks added to 
the schedule. 

The position of the scheduled banks as 
of June 30, 1944, and June 29, 1945, was 
as follows: 

In thousands of rupees 
As of June As of June 


30, 1944 29,1945 
Position of scheduled banks: 

Demand liabilities 

in India__-__- 5, 651, 188 6, 294, 442 
Time liabilities in 

India 1, 823, 182 2,391, 345 
Cash on hand in 

India______- 307, 347 368, 700 
Balances with the 

Reserve Bank__- 959, 812 788, 580 
Advances in India_ 2, 114, 737 2, 797, 426 


Bills discounted in 
India 85, 309 136, 191 


The report of the Reserve Bank also 
referred to the proposed Bank Act, which 
is now in the hands of a Select Commit- 
tee of the Central Legislative Assembly. 
The bill provides for a simple definition 
of banking to limit the scope of the 
legislation; minimum capital stand- 
ards; a prohibition against trading with 
a view to eliminating nonbanking risks: 
inclusion of banks incorporated or reg- 
istered outside British India; expeditious 
liquidation; inspection of books and ac- 
counts by the Reserve Bank when neces- 
sary; authority for the Central Govern- 
ment to take action against banks con- 
ducting their affairs in a manner detri- 
mental to the best interests of their de- 
positors; the prescription of a special 
form of balance sheet; and the author- 
ity for the Reserve Bank to call for pe- 
riodical returns. The Select Committee 
is to meet in October 1945 and it is ex- 
pected that the bill will come before the 
legislature at its autumn session. 

Government Borrowing.—A total of 
2,806 000 000 rupees ($845,210,000) was 
raised by the Government of India from 
all new government issues as well as from 
sales of loans on tap during the account- 
ing year ended June 30, 1945, which is 
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almost exactly the figure for the pre. 
ceding year. 

New loans floated during the year in. 
clude a Second Victory Loan 1959-61; g 
special 350,000,000-rupee issue of the 
existing 3 percent Funding Loan 1966-68; 
a 3 percent First Development Loan 
1970-75; and a further issue of 250,000,. 
000 rupees of the existing 2%4 percent 
loan 1948-52. There has since been 
opened a second series of the Develop. 
ment Loan 1970-75 for 300,000,000 
rupees to remain on tap and a 5-year, 
2'2 percent loan of 200,000,000 rupees 
which was subscribed in a matter of 
hours. 

The Provincial parts of Bombay, 
Madras, Central Provinces, the Punjab, 
United Provinces, and Sind also floated 
loans. On August 15, 1944, they simul- 
taneously offered a 3 percent loan for 
an aggregate of 132,800,000 rupees, re- 
payable in 1958. The proceeds were for 
prepayment of a part of the Provinces’ 
indebtedness to the Central Government. 

India’s sterling indebtedness was re- 
duced during the year by £383,513. On 
June 30, 1945, the sterling debt (exclud- 
ing the liability for the British Govern- 
ment 5 percent War Loan 1929-47 taken 
over by India as part of its contribu- 
tion to the cost of World War JD 
amounted to £10,560,000. The aggregate 
sterling liabilities redeemed since re- 
patriation began in 1937 are stated to 
total £322,960,000. During the year, the 
Government of India acquired the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway at a cost of ap- 
proximately £3,600,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modifications of Import Control Policy 
Announced.—The Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Commerce De- 
partment has announced certain modi- 
fications in the import control policy of 
India, according to a report of August 
28, 1945. 

The announcement states that, where- 
as it has previously been the general pol- 
icy, with a view to conservation of diffi- 
cult currencies such as United States 
dollars, not to allow imports from out- 
side the sterling area of nonessential 
goods or goods which are available with- 
in the sterling area, this policy has now 
been modified, and insistence on the sec- 
ond of these criteria is not rigid. In cases 
where a firm in India has had a prewar 
trade connection with a United States 
supplier who normally furnished goods 
which are considered essential to In- 
dia’s requirements, licenses are to be 
issued to that firm even though the goods 
could be obtained from the sterling area 
instead. It is stated that it will not be 
possible to grant licenses up to the full 
extent of normal prewar imports but 
that it is hoped that the licenses will be 
sufficient to enable United States sup- 
pliers to maintain their Indian connec- 
tions. 

The announcement also clarifies the 
position of the import control authorities 
in India with respect to one of the ques- 
tions in the application form for import 
licenses which adversely affected sole 
agents for American goods. This query 
calls for a description of the efforts made, 
if any, to obtain the goods or substitutes 
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thereof in India or from sterling-area 
countries. It is stated that sole agents 
for American goods will not be expected 
to obtain goods from another source, and 
a simple statement that the prospective 
jmporter is acting as a sole representa- 
tive of an American firm will be accepted 
by the Chief Controller of Imports as a 
reasonable reply to the query. 


Irag 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Exchange of Goods Ef- 
fective With the Lebanon.—An agree- 
ment for exchange of goods between the 
Lebanon and Iraq was signed at Beirut 
on February 27, 1945, becoming effective 
40 days after its signature, according to 
a report from the American commercial 
attaché at Beirut, dated April 2, 1945. 
The agreement, which is valid for a pe- 
riod of 6 months and renewable on the 
same terms with the assent of both par- 
ties at least 1 month before its expira- 
tion, provides for an exchange of stable 
commodities which can be made avail- 
able without adversely affecting the 
supply programs set up by these coun- 
tries. , 

The agreement ‘provides that each 
country will facilitate the export and 
import operations of the entire quanti- 
ties of commodities mentioned below, 
which will be considered as the program 
for 6 months. The purpose of showing 
values is for comparing prices of com- 
modities exchanged and will in no way 
be made use of or be binding in actual 
exchange of commodities. Iraq will fur- 
nish the following to the Lebanon: Rice 
(500 metric tons); woolen yarn (4 metric 
tons); sheep (21,000 head); cows, oxen 
(2,000 head); hides (150 metric tons of 
ox, and 100 tons of buffalo); and linseed 
(200 metric tons). In return Lebanon 
will supply to Iraq: Cement (3,000 met- 
ric tons); matches (1,500 boxes); glass- 
ware (50 metric tons); cardboard (50 
metric tons); tanned leather (100,000 
feet); and tanned sole leather (100 met- 
ric tons). The value of goods scheduled 
to be supplied by each country is esti- 
mated at 257,000 Iraqi dinars, and the 
disposal of the goods is to be subject to 
the laws and regulations in effect in the 
importing country. 

Export licenses will be issued in three 
groups, one group each 2 months, each 
group covering one-third of the total 
quantities of commodities designated in 
this agreement, the only exception be- 
ing Lebanese tanned leather, which 
would not be exported until at least 2 
months after the importation of Iraqi 
raw skins and hides had begun. In both 
countries export licenses will be issued 
to merchants who had previously traded 
in the commodities concerned, and these 
exporters will be required to import goods 
prescribed by the authorities. In case of 
failure either to export or import, the 
cash guaranties accepted from the ap- 
plicant on issuance of the license will be 
forfeited. The agreement also provides 
that 20 days will be allowed each Gov- 
ernment for the presentation of license 
applications, which must be acted upon 
within 10 days. 
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A similar agreement was also reported 
to be under negotiation between Syria 
and Iraq but further details are not 
available. 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Restoration of Port Facilities —The 
Netherland General Commission for Re- 
building advised in July that the port of 
Rotterdam, which handled 80,000 tons of 
cargo daily during prewar periods, had 
been made capable of handling 35,000 
tons per day despite the destruction or 
confiscation of many installations by the 
Germans. The report stated that there 
is sufficient floating equipment to handle 
twice and even three times the amount 
now arriving at the port. In unloading 
grain, the harbor has achieved its prewar 
capacity and speed, the report states, 
and the Raassluis River has been cleared 
to the extent that ships with a draft of 
35 feet can again pass this point. 

Reconstruction work on the Amster- 
dam docks is being impeded by a serious 
shortage of large floating cranes, almost 
all of which were destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, according to a July report in the 
foreign press. However, ships with a 
draft of 26 feet could at that time pass 
the entrance to the Ijmuiden dock, and 
although the petroleum dock was badly 
damaged, there is a depot with a capacity 
of 18,000 cubic meters and sufficient 
tanks to handle 40,000 cubic meters of 
vegetable oils. The Fordhaven has been 
provided with new jetties, so that several 
ships can unload simultaneously. The 
Houthaven (wood dock) is more or less 
intact and the entrance was being 
cleared. A year will be required, accord- 
ing to the report, before the Croote 
Sluis (Great Sluice) is repaired. The 
Coen dock was totally destroyed. 


Newfoundland 


Exchange and Finance 


Withholding Tax on Royalties Applied 
to Nonresidents.—A 15 percent with- 
holding tax on royalties, applying to 
nonresidents only, has been incorporated 
in the income tax of Newfoundland by an 
act of August 31, 1945, amending the 
Consolidated Income Tax Law of 1944. 
The tax is levied on all royalties and sim- 
ilar payments for the use in Newfound- 
land of personal property, patents, copy- 
rights, or for anything used or sold in 
Newfoundland, excluding copyright re- 
lating to books, and newspaper and pe- 
riodical features. 


Nicaragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty Changes on Certain Paper Prod- 
ucts; New Subitems Created.—Modifi- 
cations in the paper schedule of the 
Nicaraguan import tariff, including duty 
increases and decreases and new sub- 
items, were effected by Executive Decree 
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No. 415, published August 22, 1945, and 
effective 30 days thereafter. 

The new rates of duty are as follows, 
in cordobas per net kilogram, with old 
rates in parentheses: Chromolitho- 
graphs, calendars, lithographs, and pos- 
ters, with or without advertisements, 
even though having no commercial 
value, 4.81 (calendars, lithographs, and 
posters, with advertisements, having no 
commercial value and intended for free 
distribution, duty-free); labels, bands, 
and wrappers for cigars, cigarettes, or 
other purposes, printed, lithographed, 
chromolithographed, and so forth, up to 
3 colors or printings, 4.12 (0.21); the 
same, from 4 to 7 colors or printings, 
8.25 (0 41); from 8 to 13 colors or print- 
ings, 12.37 (0.83); more than 13 colors 
or printings, including all articles print- 
ed wholly or in part in metal leaf, 16.50 
(1.65); writing paper for letters, blank 
books, bonds, or records, and surface- 
coated (calendered) paper of all kinds, 
not otherwise provided for, unprinted, 
white or colored, cut to size or in large 
sheets, 0.04 (0.03); bristol board and 
cardboard, glazed or surface-coated, in 
sheets or rolls, 0.04 (0.11); cardboard, 
surface-coated or glazed, in sheets, or 
cardboard for folding boxes, usually 
called duplex cardboard, with one or both 
sides white and surface-coated or col- 
ored, 0.027 (cardboard, surface-coated or 
glazed, in sheets, 0.04). 

The new subitems follow, with duty 
rates in cordobas per net kilogram: Al- 
manacs, booklets, pamphlets, separate 
sheets, and similar printed matter, for 
advertising pharmaceutical, toilet, and 
other commercial products, printed or 
lithographed in one color only, 3.44; the 
same, lithographed in two or more colors, 


4.81. 
Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Clothing: Gifts Temporarily Ex- 
empt from Import Duty.—Gifts of used 
clothing sent to relatives and friends in 
Norway are exempt from import duties 
and taxes in that country until Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, according to Norwegian 
American Commerce, New York, August 
1945. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Au- 
gust 28, 1945, for an announcement concern- 


ing duty exemption in Norway for gift pack- 
ages of food.] 


Transport and Communication 


New Shipping Administration Estab- 
lished.—The Norwegian Shipping Ad- 
ministration, established by a govern- 
mental decree approved July 20, 1945, 
will take over from NORTRASHIP, the 
authority which functioned during the 
war, and operate Norwegian ships on 
charter during the period within which 
the State is bound by the United Mari- 
time Agreement of August 5, 1944, and 
approved August 25, 1944. Members of 
the new shipping administration will be 
nominated by the Norwegian Shipown- 
ers’ Association who will continue to op- 
erate their own vessels under the ad- 
ministration, which in turn will be under 
the geenral supervision of the Ministry 
of Shipping. 
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Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Food Products Must Have 
Permit From Bureau of Food Inspec- 
tion.—The Government of Panama has 
established a Bureau of Food Inspection 
(Secci6n de Inspeccion General de Ali- 
mentos) under the Ministry of Labor, 
Social Welfare and Public Health (Min- 
isterio de Trabajo, Prevision Social y 
Salud Publica) organized by Decree No. 
31 of August 14, 1945. The Bureau is to 
maintain a sanitary control over the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of 
all foods and drinks, as well as verify 
weights, measures, and selling prices and 
determine the nutritive value of dietetic 
specialties. 

No food product may be imported 
without a permit, which will be issued by 
the Bureau after a sample of the prod- 
uct has been submitted for laboratory 
analysis and after it has been proved 
that the product fulfills the legal re- 
quirements of the country of origin. 


Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Grape Plants: Importation Placed 
Under Control of State.—A Peruvian su- 
preme resolution of August 10, 1945, pro- 
vided that the importation of grape 
plants or cuttings be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the State, so that a care- 
ful distribution of the different varieties 
may be made for their best adaptation 
to the various viticultural zones in Peru. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Lifted—The Gov- 
ernment of Southern Rhodesia has an- 
nounced the removal of all wartime re- 
strictions on the importation of all com- 
modities except 27. specified 
according to Official Notice No. 512, 
published September 14. Import certifi- 
cates for goods from all sources are now 
necessary only for the following: Cot- 
ton wool; cotton yarn for manufacturing 
purposes (excluding sewing, crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cotton); cot- 
ton and rayon piece goods (excluding 
wearing apparel and other made-up ar- 
ticles) ; certain iron and steel products; 
belts and belting for machinery; certain 
wires and cables; leaf tobacco; certain 
dairy, meat and grain products; paper 
(tobacco, asphalted, and kraft) ; danger- 
Ous drugs; and a few other enumerated 
items. 

In regard to all other commodities the 
Department of Supply reserves the right 
to issue certificates of essentiality or im- 
port permits and the policy of the De- 
partment will be to grant these where 
sufficient proof is given that they will 
prove of assistance in obtaining releases 
in export countries. 


items, 
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Transport and Communication 


Spain’s railway system comprises the 
following: (1) The Government-owned 
RENFE (Red Nacional de Ferrocarriles) ; 
(2) the State-owned and operated Ferro- 
carriles del Estado, a group of 17 small 
railways of varying narrow gages; (3) 
about 75 small private-company, narrow- 
gage railways with between 3,500 and 
4,000 kilometers of tracks; and (4) about 
50 street railway companies which op- 
erate or participate in the ownership of 
urban or short interurban traction sys- 
tems. 

RENFE was formed in 1941 and is re- 
sponsible to the Ministry of Public Works 
It consists of 12,855 kilometers of broad- 
gage track covering the entire country 
and radiating from Madrid to the princi- 
pal seaports. The total length of elec- 
trified track is 630 kilometers, but present 
plans call for the electrification of 4,000 
kilometers over a 15-year period. 

A project under the direction of the 
Ministry of Public Works calls for a di- 
rect line from Madrid to Burgos, totaling 
276 kilometers, which, when completed, 
will effect a 23 percent reduction from 
the distance traversed by the present 
northern division of the RENFE line. 
The new route will also be turned over 
to RENFE for operation. 

RENFE also exploits directly or 
through subconcession holders approxi- 
mately 2,871 kilometers of bus and truck 
routes, cooperating in part with its sub- 
sidiary, Ferrocarriles y Autobuses Com- 
binables, S. A. RENFE also has conces- 
sions for the operation of about 2,080 ad- 
ditional kilometers of truck and bus 
routes but final clearance for beginning 
operations has not been given. Conse- 
quently, arrangements for importation 
of necessary equipment cannot yet be 
made. 

Freight carried by RENFE in 1944 
totaled 22,011,908 metric tons, compared 
with 26,169,262 tons in 1941, while freight 
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ton-kilometers covered totaled 4,933,741. 
442 in 1944. The number of passengers 
carried in 1944 was 114,447,117, compareg 
with 93,320,624 in 1941, and passenger 
kilometers in 1944 totaled 17,343,117,235. 
Operating revenue in 1943 amounted to 
1,615,531,466 pesetas, and operating ex. 
penses to 1,624,072,427 pesetas. 

In 1942, the narrow-gage railways, 
owned and operated by the Spanish Goy. 
ernment under the Jefatura de Ex. 
plotacion de Ferrocarriles por Elstado, 
Madrid, carried 17,220,317 passengers, 
covering 108,121,822 passenger kilom- 
eters, and 615,542 tons of freight, coy- 
ering 16,158,951 ton kilometers. Tota] 
income of these lines amounted to 16. 
451,565 pesetas and total expenses to 
22,131,997 pesetas ‘one United States 
dollar~ 10.95 pesetas). These railways 
aggregate approximately 800 kilometers, 
Several small extension and electrifica- 
tion projects are being studied. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Ship Clearings—On June 22 two 
Swedish ships cleared Stockholm with 
timber for England and four others left 
for Mediterranean ports with cargoes of 
case goods, pulp, and timber products. 
Preparations were being made at that 
time for other vessels to clear for ports 
in Argentina, England, and the United 
States, the ships being scheduled to stop 
at various ports on their routes for 
cargoes. Other vessels cleared Stock- 
holm during June for northern Swedish 
ports to take on timber for England. 
Several cargo ships, however, will not re- 
enter this service until the end of the 
year at the earliest as they will be used 
to transport officials between England 
and British-controlled northwest Ger- 
many. Some 20 passengers a month can 
be accommodated on cargo vessels placed 
in the Swedish-English trade, however. 
A recent agreement between Sweden and 
Britain places some 25,000 tons of coal 
at the disposal of the Swedish authori- 
ties, chiefly to replace coal taken from 
Swedish stocks to enable Swedish vessels 
to sail to England. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits No Longer Required 
for Imports From the United States.— 
The Union of South Africa, by a notice 
published on September 7, has abolished 
the necessity of import permits for all 
goods shipped to the Union which are 
grown, produced, or manufactured in 
the United States. By this new ruling 
all commodities which are exported from 
this country under general license may 
enter the Union without either import 
permit or certificate of essentiality, both 
of which were formerly required for all 
shipments. Certificates of essentiality 
will still be required, however, for goods 
subject to quota allocation or export re- 
strictions in the country of origin. 
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Copies of the Gazette enumerating these 
articles have not yet reached this coun- 
try but it is thought that the list of 
items still needing certificates will cover 
approximately the following categories: 
Cotton textiles, rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts, lumber and lumber products, cer- 
tain chemicals, food, seeds, grains and 
fertilizers; and newsprint. Articles go- 
ing to South Africa via parcel post may 
now enter without an import permit also. 

Excess Profits Taz Established.—A tax 
on business profits in excess of 12 percent 
of the capital which produced them and 
applicable to all organizations whose 
fiscal year commenced after January a, 
1944, was established by Uruguayan Law 
No. 10,597 of July 11, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 17. A copy of 
the text of this law, in English, may be 
obtained from the American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potatoes: Import Quota _ Estab- 
lished.—A quota of up to 15,000 tons of 
potatoes to be imported into Uruguay for 
consumption has been established ac- 
cording to a decree dated August 24, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 30, 1945. 

Hay: Import Quota Authorized.—A 
quota of up to 10,000 tons of hay was au- 
thorized to be imported into Uruguay by 
the Official Service of Seed Distribution, 
according to a decree dated July 17, 1945. 

This organization is also authorized to 
pay all transportation expenses con- 
nected with the purchase of the hay from 
the country of origin to its final destina- 
tion. 

Hay is exempted from import duties 
and surtaxes until October 15, 1945, ac- 
cording to a decree of July 13, 1945. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communications 


Carupano to Have Pier Facilities.— 
Carupano, a small port on the northeast 
coast of Venezuela, is to be provided with 
pier facilities to accommodate medium 
draft oceangoing vessels, which at pres- 
ent must discharge and load cargo to and 
from lighters while at anchor in the 
roadstead. 

The work is to be started about No- 
vember 1 and will be finished about 18 
months later. The estimated cost is 
4,000,000 bolivares ($1,200,000), and a 
contract has been awarded to a United 
States firm of contracting engineers 
on a cost-plus-fee basis. The pier will 
be 565 feet and the breakwater will be 
1,000 feet in length. As planned, the 
facility will accommodate ships of 20- 
feet draft and provide safe anchorage 
between pier and breakwater for coastal 
boats and fishing smacks. 

This port serves an area best known 
for its production of sugar, rum, and 
cacao, and a limited amount of other ag- 
ricultural products. 
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| New Books and 
| Reports 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, September 23, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The September 23 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


UNITED STATES INITIAL POST-SURRENDER 
POLICY FOR JAPAN. 
DESIGNATION OF WORLD War II. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY IN CHARGE OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS. 


THE RELIEF AND REHABILITATION PRO- 
GRAM. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES FOR LIBERATED 
ArEaS. Address by James A. Stillwell. 


CONCERNING THE 
KOREA: 


INDEPENDENCE OF 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS: PROPOSALS BY THE UNITED STATES 
DELEGATION. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AN ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR TRADE PROMOTION AND PROTECTION. 


RESUMPTION OF PRIVATE TRADE BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND GREECE. 


GENERAL PoLicy STATEMENT OF THE Ex- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE DISCUSSIONS BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND BELGIUM. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN HOUS- 
ING. By Jacob Crane. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERIES CONFERENCE. 


ENTRY OF AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS 
INTO HUNGARY AND POLAND. 


DECISION TO REVERT TO FORMER USE OF 
“SIAM” AND “SIAMESE.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNNEL TO RE- 
OPEN CONSULATES IN CHINA. 


Other Publications 


MEXICAN GLASS AND GLASSWARE MAR- 
KET. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 1945. 4pp. Price,5cents. (An- 
nual subscription to Part 8, Industrial 
Reference Service, $1.50). This is the 
first issue of Part 8, General Products, in 
the Industrial Reference Service. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


THE PROBLEM OF STABLE EXCHANGE 
RaTes. Wesley C. Ballaine. 1945. 54 
pp. Price, 50 cents. The purpose of this 
study is to investigate the reasons for 
differences of opinion in regard to the 
desirability of continued stable exchange 
rates. Considerable historical material 
is included in order to show what actually 
happens during a period of currency de- 
preciation. However, the bulk of the 
argument must be theoretical since the 
historical experiences are not sufficiently 
conclusive. 

Available from: Bureau of Business 
Research, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oreg. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS PRO- 
TECTIVE CounciL, INnc., 1941-44. 1945. 
871 pp. Price, $10.50. The present re- 
port covers the 4 years 1941—44, for which 
no annual reports were issued, and con- 
tains detailed and cumulative informa- 
tion to December 31, 1944, and also sum- 
marized data for the three earlier years. 


Available from: Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council, Inc., 90 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


CANADIAN MINES 
Northern Miner Press, Ltd. 1945. 320 
pp. Price, $1. The handbook reviews 
the position of the operating companies 
in comprehensive detail, with 5-year 
comparisons of output, earnings, and 
other essential information. Particulars 
are given of the active nonproducing or- 
ganizations, including office addresses, 
transfer agents, directors, capitalization, 
property holdings, and current activities. 
Altogether 7,100 companies and syndi- 
cates are listed. 


Available from: Northern Miner Press, 
Ltd., 122 Richmond Street, West, To- 
ronto 1, Canada. 


HANDBOOK—1945. 
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News by COMMODITIES > 


Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN THE ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


A report covering the operation of 
motor vehicles in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan as of May 1945 lists 1,470 passen- 
ger cars, including taxis. More than 
half of these were of United States- 
Canadian makes. 

Trucks in operation totaled 1,760, 24 
with Diesel or semi-Diesel motors, and 
all but 64 were of United States-Cana- 
dian makes. Of the 20 truck trailers 
listed, 15 were of United States-Canadian 
makes. 

Of the 68 busses in operation, 20 had 
Diesel or semi-Diesel motors, and 48 were 
of United States-Canadian makes. 

Of the 81 motorcycles and 3-wheeled 
vehicles reported, 10 were of United 
States make. 


MARKET IN BRITISH HONDURAS 


The registration of motor vehicles in 
British Honduras, represents, for prac- 
tical purposes, vehicles operating in and 
out of Belize. As of January 1, 1945, 
there were 145 passenger cars, 228 
trucks, including passenger cars con- 
verted into trucks but not including 
trucks used exclusively in logging and 
agricultural industries for which regis- 
tration is not required, 2 busses, and 69 
motorcycles. During 1942-44, new mo- 
tor vehicles registered were 18 passenger 
cars, 49 trucks, and 5 motorcycles. 

Approximately 40 trucks are used in 
the logging industry and require fre- 
quent replacements, due to heavy work 
and the inferior condition of the trails 
they must travel. About 20 trucks used 
for urban and interurban hauling are 
in first-class condition. The largest sin- 
gle operator of trucks in the colony is 
the Public Works Department of the 
Government, which Department is in 
charge of highway construction and 
maintenance. Most of its vehicles are 
more than 5 years old and in very poor 
condition. About 25 of the passenger 
cars are in fair condition and the re- 
mainder are in poor condition. 

Representatives of United States and 
Canadian motorcar manufacturers in 
the colony have inventories of replace- 
ment parts valued at about $10,000 (not 
including parts held by contractors and 
firms engaged in the mahogany indus- 
try). Imports of replacement parts for 
the remainder of 1945 and for 1946 there- 
fore are expected to be small. 

When new motor vehicles are again on 
the market, British Honduras will prob- 
ably be a customer for about 20 low- and 
medium-priced passenger cars, about ten 
2-ton trucks for hauling, and a small 
supply of motorcycles that would sell at 
retail at about $150. The purchase of 
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jeeps is attracting interest and about 15 
could be sold within a short time. Until 
the colony’s highway system is improved 
the market for automotive equipment 
probably will be small. American cars 
are definitely preferred, but there ap- 
pears to be no interest in the purchase 
of used cars. 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN MADAGASCAR 


A total of 11,826 motor vehicles was 
registered in Madagascar and its de- 
pendencies on January 1, 1945. These 
included 5,866 passenger cars, 3,108 
trucks, and 2,852 motorcycles. Estimates 
fix the number of vehicles in operation at 
the beginning of 1945 at 4,250 passenger 
cars, 1,750 trucks, 75 busses, 12 trailers, 
and 414 motorcycles and 3-wheeled 
vehicles. 


IMPORTS INTO SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


A total of 105 automobiles, 432 trucks, 
and 67,730 kilograms of automobile spare 
parts, valued at £SL3,757,378 (1 Syrian 
£—$0.46 in United States currency) were 
imported into Syria and the Lebanon 
during 1944. Imports during 1943 con- 
sisted of 143 automobiles, 106 trucks, and 
52.588 kilograms of automobile spare 
parts, valued at £SL2,215,000. Practi- 
cally all of the imports in both years 
were from the United States. 











Belgian Congo’s Quinine 


| 
| Factory Progresses 
| 
| 


The Belgian Congo government 
| erected during the war a quinine 
| factory in the Kivu District with a 
| view to treating locally the cin- 
| chona bark produced by the plant- 
| ers of that area. In an interview 
| given to the Courrier d’Afrique, 
Leopoldville newspaper, Mr. Van 
Ganse, manager of the factory, 
| stated: 

“We are already producing at the 
rate of 2,200 pounds of quinine salts 
a month, which is 50 percent more 
than the present consumption of 
the Congo. Our output will double 
next year, and a few years hence it 
will reach 440,000 pounds. (Be- 
| fore the war Java produced some 
| 1,760,000 pounds, which was 95 per- 
| cent of the world’s output.) The 
additional salts will be applied to 
the prevention of malaria among 
the native population, and a special 
low-priced compound is envisaged 
in that connection. 

The cost of production is lower 
than the world price, and it willde- | 
crease with the expansion of the | 
plant. This is operated without a 
view to profit, in the public in- 
terest.” 








SES 
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Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF DYES 


Brazilian imports from the United 
States of intermediates for dyes almost 
doubled in value in 1944 over those in 
1943, according to official customs sta. 
tistics. They amounted to 302 metric 
tons, valued at 9,298,000 cruzeiros, and 
212 tons, valued at 4,970,000 cruzerios, 
respectively. Total imports of these 
commodities are shown as 321 tons, 
valued at 10,395,000 cruzeiros, in 1944, 
and 288 tons, valued at 6,756,000 cru- 
zerios, in 1943. 

Imports from the United States of 
coal-tar dyes declined markedly in both 
quantity and value in 1944 from those 
of the preceding year. They amounted to 
113 tons, valued at 4,464,000 cruzeiros, 
compared with 884 tons, valued at 41,- 
947,000 cruzeiros, in 1943. Corresponding 
totals for these commodities are shown 
as 1,505 tons, valued at 82,279,000 cru- 
zeiros, and 1,861 tons, valued at 108,379. 
000 cruzeiros 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary production figures for 
Canada’s chemical and allied industries 
in 1944 show a decrease of about 6 per- 
cent in value from the record 1943 total, 
principally because of lowered schedules 
for ammunition and propellants, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
However, the estimated total of $719,- 
900,000 is more than four times the larg- 
est prewar yearly production. 

Exports amounted to $100,700,000 in 
1944, an increase of 16.5 percent over the 
1943 total. Explosives, fertilizers, ethy] 
alcohol, cyanamide, soda compounds, 
acetic acid, and vinyl resins were among 
the more important products in this 
group. The United States took 47 per- 
cent of the total and the United King- 
dom 24 percent. 

Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts totaled $80,800,000, or 14.6 percent 
more than in 1943. Butadiene, explo- 
sives, and pigments accounted for a 
considerable part of the increase. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES IN EIRE 


Approximately 75,000 tons of fertilizer 
are expected to be available in Eire in 
1945. Although this amount is an in- 
crease of 40 percent over that for 1944, it 
is still less than 25 percent of normal 
requirements. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE FACTORY TO BE ESTAB- 
LISHED IN INDIA 


An ammonium-sulfate factory will be 
established by the Government of India 
on the Damodar River, near Dhanbad, 
Bihar. It will have an annual capacity 
of 350,000 tons and will be financed and 
operated by the Government. 

Consideration is also being given to the 
erection of another ammonium-sulfate 
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plant south of Vindhyas. It will have 
an annual capacity of 100,000 tons. 


FERTILIZER PLANTS IN NORTHERN ITALY 


Fertilizer-manufacturing plants in 
northern Italy were found in good con- 
dition at the time of liberation. Besides 
phosphates, these factories produce 
nitrogen fertilizers, including calcium 
cyanamide. 

Two nitrate plants were in operation in 
June, making ammonium sulfate and 
ammonium nitrate. Manufacture of cal- 
cium cyanamide requires coal which must 
be obtained from Allied authorities. Be- 
cause of shipping problems, the phos- 
phate plants lack raw materials usually 
imported from North Africa. 


POLISH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Poland’s chemical industry apparently 
suffered less war damage than was ex- 
pected, according to the European press. 
The industry also has access to ample 
supplies of coal from domestic sources. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the rehabilitation of the fertilizer indus- 
try. The Polish Government has allo- 
cated 90,000,000,000 zlotys for restoration 
of the Moscice plant, which appears to 
have been heavily damaged, and for re- 
pairs and improvements to the plants at 
Chyrow and Chorzow. Arrangements 
have been made for the importation of 
40.000 tons of apatite from the Soviet 
Union. Substantial quantities of potash 
salts will be supplied by Carpathian 
potash mines. 

Polish production of soda compounds 
has been sufficient to permit exports to 
Sweden. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


Manufacture of artificial fertilizers 
has expanded considerably in Sweden 
during the war years. Production of ni- 
trogen fertilizers rose from 9,000 metric 
tons (nitrogen content) in 1939 to 18,- 
000 tons in 1943. Completion late in 
1944 of a new plant to produce nitrate of 
lime at Koping is expected to increase 
total capacity for nitrogenous fertilizers 
to approximately 27,000 tons, which is 
about 4,000 tons less than consumption 
in the fertilizer year 1943-44. 

In the case of superphosphate, a some- 
what similar trend may be noted. Apa- 
tite production has been increased to 
about 150,000 tons annually, so that su- 
perphosphate output, which is estimated 
at 260,000 tons in 1944, could be raised 
to approximately 270,000 tons annually. 
Even if apatite is not received from the 
Kola Peninsula of the Soviet Union, 
Swedish production is said to be sufficient 
to meet a large part of the minimum de- 
mands of the domestic superphosphate 
industry, although costs are high. Im- 
ports of phosphates from North Africa 
would assist producers. 


DIFFICULTIES Facep By Swiss CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


In 1944 the Swiss chemical industry 
had its most difficult year since the out- 
break of the war. Transportation short- 
ages cut off almost all imports and ex- 
ports, thus separating the industry from 
its supply and sales markets. 

The industry is centered in Basel and 
has three principal branches, synthetic 
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Chilean Government Enlists 
Individual Aid in Refor- 
estation 


To encourage intensive reforest- 
ation and conservation in the south 
of Chile where large forest areas 
exist in the fertile valley, the 
Chilean Ministry of Lands and 
Colonization is enlisting the coop- 
eration of individual growers. 

Forestry nurseries sell plants to 
growers, furnishing scientific culti- 
vation instruction. Those who 
purchase as many as 5,000 plants 
are entitled to a visit by a forestry 
specialist to determine the per- 
centage of successful growth. If 
this quota conforms to forest 
standards fixed by the Ministry, 50 
percent of the purchase price of the 
plants is refunded to the grower. 

Reforestation of the Valdivia 
river area is an active project of 
the Ministry which would create a 
gigantic forest reserve sufficient 
to warrant plans for larger indus- 
trialization of wood products. An- 
other project proposes the creation 
of municipal forests which would be 
financed through public funds of 
each municipal government. 























dyes, pharmaceuticals, and heavy chem- 
icals. The first two are mostly export 
industries, while the latter produces 
chiefly for the domestic market. How- 
ever, all three are dependent on imports 
for coal supplies and for many raw 
materials. 

Attempts were made to use inferior 
fuel and to produce some of the raw 
materials needed, but the higher costs 
resulted in substantial price increases of 
the finished products, thus creating new 
difficulties for exporters, particularly to 
the United States, because of ceiling 
prices, 

In the heavy chemical industry, pro- 
duction of sulfuric and hydrochloric 
acids and carbon disulfide was affected 
by shortages of pyrites and sulfur, while 
the shortage of phosphate rock reduced 
the output of superphosphate. Produc- 
tion of chlorine, caustic soda, and fer- 
tilizers based on ammonia and nitrates 
was less difficult, since the raw materials 
are not imported. 

Output of coal-tar derivatives, as well 
as those from acetylene and ethylene, 
was lowered because of the coal shortage. 


Coal 


IMPORTS INTO SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


A total of 32,980.6 metric tons of coal 
were imported into Syria and the 
Lebanon during 1944. Valued at 
£SL1,777,097 (1 Syrian £=$0.46 in United 
States currency), the 1944 imports rep- 
resented an increase of 7,364.6 metric 
tons in quantity and £SL176,689 in value 
over imports during 1943. The coal came 
for the most part from India, which 
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supplied 21,240.9 metric tons in 1944. 
Great Britain and Iraq shipped 6,484.1 
metric tons and 5,255.5 metric tons, re- 
spectively. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN JAmalca, B. W. I. 


Only a slight increase has been noted 
in private building activity in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, during recent 
months. The housing shortage continues 
to be acute because of the deficient sup- 
plies of building materials; labor and 
capital for construction are ample. 

The £500,000 school building program, 
as well as other public building pro- 
grams, is progressing slowly. Causes for 
the delay include the lack of materials, 
the lack of funds of local origin to match 
those provided by the Colonial Welfare 
and Development Act, and the fact that 
public building is being held in reserve 
for an expected period of heavy unem- 
ployment. 


Low-Cost HOUSING CONSTRUCTION IN 
CHILE 


The Chilean Government recently is- 
sued a decree requiring six Chilean 
social-security agencies to promote a 
program of low-cost housing construc- 
tion. This was occasioned by the coun- 
try’s serious housing problem, particu- 
larly for low-income groups. The hous- 
ing shortage in Chile has been estimated 
at from 300,000 to 430,000 dwellings and 
a survey conducted by the Government 
in 1944 showed the average housing oc- 
cupancy in Santiago tu be 5.9 persons 
per room and for the country as a whole 
5.4 persons per room. In addition to the 
congestion, sanitary facilities standards 
are extremely low for a large proportion 
of wage earners. 

The social-security agencies are now 
required by the decree to spend a mini- 
mum of 25 percent of their funds for 
low-cost housing. The construction may 
be handled directly by the agency in- 
volved or through the Caja de la Habita- 
cién Popular (Popular Housing Agency), 
and such construction will be subject to 
the provisions of the Special Ordinance 
for Economic Constructions, which 
creates special construction standards 
for low-cost housing. A fee on a per- 
centage basis is to be paid to the Popular 
Housing Agency, if this agency assists 
with construction services for the social- 
security agencies. 

The decree also provides that con- 
tributors to the agency constructing 
these dwelling be given preferential 
rentals. 


PuBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


The reconstruction and rehabilitation 
program planned for the Philippine Is- 
lands calls for the expenditure of some 
300,000,000 pesos and involves the pass- 
ing and signing of two bills, according 
to the Philippine press. The public- 
works bill calls for an appropriation of 
278,000,000 pesos for the construction of 
new government buildings and the repair 
of damaged ones, the construction, re- 


pair, and maintenance of national and 
o 
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Provincial highways, and the erection 
of new school buildings. The other 
pending bill authorizes the release of 
22,000,000 pesos for the construction, re- 
pair, and maintenance of irrigation 
systems. 


HOTEL TO BE CONSTRUCTED IN FINLAND 


Plans are being made to construct a 
new hotel in Rovaniemi, Finland, to re- 
place the modern hotel Pohjanhovi, 
which the Germans destroyed, reports 
the Finnish press. The new structure 
will have four stories, with the ground 
floor devoted to two restaurants. The 
hotel is scheduled to be completed in 
1946. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES IN ISTANBUL, 


TURKEY 


Construction activities in Istanbul, 
Turkey, have been considerably reduced 
during the past 5 years and in 1943 and 
1944 reached an unprecedented low level. 
The following table shows the number 
and types of buildings erected in the 
years 1939 to 1943 and in the first 9 
months of 1944. 


New Construction in Istanbul 





Type of building 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Private dwellings 325 | 208 | 217 7 SI fit 
Apartment houses 257 | 143 81 | 112 38 6 
Shops 57} 39] 22] 41] 13 10 
Other. 47 44 7 42 21 23 

Total 686 524 347 | 452) 1 10 





Particularly noticeable is the heavy 
drop in the construction of private 
dwellings and apartment houses. These 
two combined dropped from 582 units in 
1939 to 119 in 1943. 

Istanbul has been extremely over- 
crowded for the past several years, the 
population having increased from 750,000 
to well over 1,000,000 during the war, 
while new construction has been greatly 
curtailed. Although efforts have been 
made to control rents, they have jumped 
400 or 500 percent. 

Municipal regulations require that 
apartment, factory, and other public- 
utility buildings erected in Istanbul 
proper be of fire-resistant construction, 
that is, they must either be constructed 
with a reinforced concrete frame and 
brick walls or with heavy stone or brick 
walls supporting reinforced concrete 
floors. Residential construction within 
the city is required to be of generally 
similar type except that floors and ceil- 
ings may be of timber. 

Restrictions governing building in 
nearby summer-resort areas are gen- 
erally similar to those prescribed for the 
city itself. Apartment houses must be 
either of stone or steel framework and 3 
meters from the boundary of the neigh- 
boring property. Private houses in these 
areas must be 5 meters from neighboring 
boundaries and may be of the “semi- 
stone” type of timber framework filled 
with plaster. If the houses are a dis- 
tance of 7.5 meters from boundaries, they 
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DDT Use Shown in Brazil 


The first demonstration in Brazil 
of the use of the insecticide DDT 
in combating malaria has been 
made in the town of Breves, on the 
Amazon River, by SESP (Servico 
Especial de Saude Publica), special 
agency set up for cooperation be- 
tween Brazil and the United States 
in health and sanitation work. 

The trial work in Breves was car- 
ried out by SESP technicians, un- 
der the direction of Capt. J. D. Wil- 
liams, one of the group of United 
States doctors and engineers as- 
signed to SESP by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, agency of 
the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

According to a report on the 
demonstration in Breves received 
by the Institute, the town was 
chosen for the trial because of se- 
vere local prevalence of malaria, 
carried by mosquitoes which flour- 
ish in the swampy terrain around 
Breves. 

The town is the site of a hygiene 
center and hospital construction 
undertaken by SESP as part of its 
malaria-control program in the 
Amazon Valley, source of rubber 
and other strategic materials for 
the United Nations. 

The DDT, in solution, was ap- 
plied in selected dwellings, and the 
results were observed by the SESP 
specialists. 

If DDT proves effective in com- 
bating the mosquito-borne disease, | 
it may revolutionize malaria-con- | 
trol work in the vast Amazon Val- | 
ley, the report points out. | 





























may be of timber externally and 


internally. 
HovuSING PROGRAM, U. K. 


The long-term housing program in the 
United Kingdom is to build from 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 houses during the next 
10 or 12 years, and the short-term pro- 
gram is to provide a minimum of 500,000 
houses by the spring of 1947, about 300,- 
000 of which will be of permanent con- 
struction. The British Minister of 
Works has set the target for temporary 
houses at not less than 145,000 during 
the next 2 years. 

Depots have been set up where pre- 
fabricated components can be assembled 
for distribution to the sites. At the end 
of April, one distribution center was 
handling 50 houses daily. The transpor- 
tation of components was also organ- 
ized, and the British Government has in 
mind similar arrangements for the com- 
ponents of permanent houses. 

By July, sets of components of the 
Uni-Seco type house were being pro- 
duced at a rate of between 800 and 1,000 
monthly. Production of the Tarran and 
Arcon types were expected to reach a 
rate of about 3,000 monthly by fall, when 
the whole temporary housing program 
was expected to be in full swing. 
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The Arcon house, a standard-type 
temporary house using in construction 
a type of corrugated-asbestos sheet, can 
be erected in 8 hours by a team of 32 
expert workmen. An order has been 
placed for 25,000 Arcon houses. 

The basis of the Uni-Seco type is flat- 
asbestos sheets. The present arrange. 
ments take practically the entire output 
of this type of building material and al] 
of the available output of wood-wool. 

An order also has been placed for 
60,000 temporary-type aluminum houses, 
Large-scale production, however, wil] 
not be forthcoming until spring. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
POWER SITUATION, MANILA, P. I. 


If present plans materialize, all re. 
quirements for electrical power in Manila, 
Philippine Islands, can be met soon after 
November 1, 1945. The present 6,500- 
kilowatt generating capacity of existing 
facilities may be increased as follows: 
By 8,000 kilowatts on October 8; by 30,000 
kilowatts on November 1; by 4,000 kilo- 
watts on March 1, 1946; by 12,500 kilo- 
watts on June 1, 1946; and by 16,000 kilo- 
watts on December 1, 1946. 

Before the war the maximum load in 
Manila was 41,000 kilowatts, about 10 
percent of which was utilized by the elec- 
tric railway, which no longer exists; 
about 7 percent was used at the Cavite 
naval base, which was destroyed. 

The Manila Electric Co. will continue 
to use the 220-volt 2-phase current de- 
spite considerable inconvenience for 
manufacturers, exporters, and users of 
electrical appliances, since this type cur- 
rent is deemed more economical there. 
The inconvenience may, however, be re- 
lected in somewhat higher prices neces- 
sary for production of nonstandard 
appliances. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
Cacao MARKET AT BalA, BRAZIL 


The Cocoa Institute of Baia has can- 
celed its previous estimate of the inter- 
mediate cacao crop which runs from May 
to September, which was expected to 
reach from 900,000 to 
of 60 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) each. The reason for the can- 
cellation of the estimate is the damage 
caused by the disease known as brown 
rot, principally at Itabuna, one of the 
largest producing zones. This, together 
with the fact that the trees have been 
slow in flowering, has been responsible 
for the small arrivals of beans from the 
interior of the State so far this season, 

Exports of cacao beans from the ship- 
ping ports of Baia (Salvador) and Ilheus 
during July 1945 totaled 71,753 bags as 
compared with 142,733 bags in July 1944. 


1,000,000 bags 
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Stocks in Baia at the end of July 1945 
totaled 38,726 bags as against 75,522 bags 
at the end of July 1944. 


CoFFEE EXxPpoRTS FROM COLOMBIA 


Colombia exported more coffee in June 
1945 than in any one month in the his- 
tory of the country. Exports totaled 
773,371 sacks of 60 kilograms each (1 kil- 
ogram = 2.2046 pounds), of which 743,420 
sacks went to the United States, 29,369 to 
Canada, and 582 to Panama. Exports in 
June 1944 amounted to 450,673 sacks, and 
May 1945 exports totaled 386,878 sacks. 
Total exports since October 1, 1944, have 
amounted to 3,684,935 sacks, 2,429,112 of 
which have been shipped since January 
1, 1945. 

Buenaventura, Barranquilla, and Car- 
tagena coffee stocks totaled 537,834 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each on July 15, 1945, as 
against 555,509 on June 15, 1945. Accu- 
rate figures on the total amount of sold 
and unsold coffee on hand within the 
country in August are not available, but 
estimates range from a little over 1,000,- 
000 to 1,400,000 sacks of 70 kilograms 
each, with slightly more than 50 percent 
belonging to the National Coffee Federa- 
tion. 


CacaO DELIVERIES AT GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


Deliveries of cacao to the port of Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, in July 1945 amounted to 
12,745 quintals of 101.4 pounds each, as 
compared with 31,360 quintals in July 
1944. 

Deliveries of cacao in the first 7 
months of 1945 totaled 243,832 quintals, a 
gain of 47 percent as compared with the 
165,503 quintals delivered in the Janu- 
ary-July period of 1944. However, deliv- 
eries in the first 7 months of 1945 were 
13 percent below deliveries in the cor- 
responding period of 1943 of 279,641 
quintals. 

Based on receipts of cacao from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 30, 1945, a total crop of 
about 350,000 quintals is indicated. 

Only 763,346 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) of cacao were exported in 
July 1945, according to an official source, 
as compared with 899,164 kilograms in 
July 1944. 

Exports in the first 7 months of 1945 
amounted to 9,992,795 kilc(jrams, ac- 
cording to official statistics, a gain of 
about 57 percent compared with exports 
of 6,338,452 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 


Haiti's EXPpoRTABLE COFFEE CROP 


Haiti's 1944-45 exportable coffee crop 
is now estimated at 23,000,000 kilograms 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in tne first 
9 months of the 1944-45 fiscal year to- 
taled 22,853,254 kilograms, valued at 
$5,469,154, as compared with 17,865,318 
kilograms, valued at $4,014,101, in the 
corresponding period of 1943-44. 


Dairy Products 
BELGIAN Dairy SITUATION 


Belgian milk production in 1944 to- 
taled oniv about 1,768,000,000 liters (1 
liter=1.0567 quarts) as compared with 
prewar annual production of 3,000,000,- 
000 liters. Controlled production of 
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milk in 1944 amounted to 1,105,675,000 
liters. During the German occupation, 
however, diversion to the black market 
probably represented from 25 to 40 per- 
cent of total milk production. 

There were 692,661 dairy cows in Bel- 
gium in 1944, a decline compared with 
726,859 in 1943, and about 20 percent 
below the peak years 1935-38 which 
averaged 975,279 cows annually. 

Before the war the utilization pattern 
for Belgium milk was as follows: 25 per- 
cent for human consumption as whole 
milk; 10 percent for animal feed; 62 
percent for butter; and 3 percent for 
cheese. 

Because of the shortage of feed during 
the occupation the average annual yield 
per cow fell to about 2,500 liters and in 
1944 to about 2,200 liters. About 150,000 
tons of imported feed was received in 


‘May and June but was not distributed 


until the beginning of July. On June 
26, 1945, the Ministry of Food Supply 
announced a program for distribution of 
livestock feed. Farmers will receive ra- 
tion stamps. The number to be based 
on milk deliveries to controlled cream- 
eries. Farmers will be able to buy about 
500 grams of feed for each liter of milk 
delivered. 

If feed imports, particularly of oil cake, 
are received in large volume in the sec- 
ond half of the year, production per cow 
should rise gradually and the prewar 
average rate of 3,100 liters per year 
should be attained by the spring of 1946. 

Before the war Belgium was a net im- 
porter of dairy products. In milk equiv- 
alent, net imports amounted to 343,000,- 











Switzerland’s Construction- 
Material Situation Deteri- 
orating 


Construction materials in Swit- 
zerland have been in short supply 
during 1945, and, unless more coal 
is made available, the situation is 
expected to grow worse during 1946. 
For 1945 there were 265,000 tons of 
cement on hand. Normal require- 
ments of cement are 650,000 tons. 
The maximum quantity of cement 
released for the building of a one- 
family house at the end of the first 
6 months of the current year was 
3.5 metric tons, or a 50 percent de- 
crease from the amount released at 
the beginning of 1945. 

The country’s supply of bath- 
room and kitchen tiles has dwin- 
dled to 40,000 square meters, and 
factory production has had to close 
down because of a shortage of coal. 
The burning schedules of brick 
kilns are also affected by lack of 
coal, and the delay in the delivery 
of bricks varies from 8 to 12 weeks. 

Window glass is scarce, and 
neither wholesalers nor retailers 
have any stocks on hand. Old- 
fashioned tin bathtubs are being 
installed in some of the new resi- 
dences because no others are avail- 
able. 
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000 liters in 1938 and 331,000,000 in 1939. 

During the occupation imports of dairy 
products were small. Some _ supplies 
were received, however, from Switzer- 
land. German consumption of Belgian 
dairy products during the occupation 
amounted to about 5 percent of total 
Belgian milk production. Total Belgian 
consumption (human and animal) of 
milk products fell from a prewar annual 
total of about 3,300,000,000 liters (includ- 
ing net imports) to about 1,900,000,000 
liters annually during the occupation. 

Since liberation, Belgium has not been 
called on to deliver any dairy products to 
Allied armies, and some dairy products 
have been imported. Through June 25, 
1945, a total of 14,677 tons of evaporated 
and condensed milk and 6,915 tons of 
dried skim milk had been imported, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Food Supply 
figures. No butter had been imported, 
and cheese imports had amounted to less 
than 100 tons. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Production of creamery butter in Eire 
in the period April 1 to June 15, 1945, 
totaled 14,499,856 pounds compared with 
16,614,866 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1944. Butter production from 
January 1 to June 15, 1945, amounted to 
17,237,248 pounds against 19,669,132 
pounds in the like period of 1944. 

The Government’s decision to send al- 
most 2,000,000 pounds of butter to Europe 
for relief purposes makes it unlikely that 
the ration will be increased to 8 ounces 
during the coming winter as it was last 
year. 


MILK PRODUCTION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


The 1944 production of milk for human 
consumption in Northern Ireland was 
approximately 33,800,000 gallons, an in- 
crease of more than 3,000,000 gallons over 
the 30,600,000 gallons produced in 1943. 

The principal development in the dairy 
industry during 1944 was the completion 
by the Ministry of Agriculture of a chain 
of seven milk depots equipped with 
modern pasteurization plants. Machin- 
ery for the conversion of skim milk into 
dried milk powder was installed at four 
depots. In addition to meeting local 
civilian and armed services requirements, 
approximately 3,000,000 gallons were 
shipped to Scotland to meet seasonal 
shortages. 


Fish and Products 
CATCH AT CALLAO, PERU 


Fish caught at the port of Callao, 
Peru, totaled 5,820 metric tons during 
the first 6 months of 1945, of which 4,955 
tons were bonito, as compared with 6,408 
tons, of which 5,304 tons were bonito, in 
the corresponding period of 1944. The 
canning industry at Callao therefore had 
9 percent less fish to can in the January- 
June period of 1945 than it had in the 
first 6 months of 1944. 


Fruits and Nuts 


INDIAN CASHEW-NvtT CROP 


The 1944-45 Indian cashew-nut crop 
was reported in July to be developing 
well and to be better both as to quantity 
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and quality than the average of the pre- 
vious 2 or 3 years, which was about 
31,000 long tons. A crop of from 40,000 
to 45,000 tons was expected. The ex- 
portable surplus is estimated at 360,000 
cases of 50 pounds net, or 18,000,000 
pounds. 

In the present season raw nuts have 
risen to unprecedented price levels in the 
local markets. The season opened at 
about 200 rupees ($60) per candy of 6 
hundredweight (112 pounds), increased 
to 300 rupees ($90) in March and April, 
and in July was between 220 and 230 
rupees ($66 to $69). 


ORANGE AND LIME CROPS, MEXICO 


Limes are grown in practically all 
parts of Mexico, although the majority 
of those produced commercially origi- 
nate in the States of Michoacan, Colima, 
San Luis Potosi, Tamaulipas, Veracruz, 
and Guerrero. 

Mexico’s 1945 lime crop, which is har- 
vested from May to September, is ex- 
pected to be slightly below the 45,000 
metric tons produced in 1944. 

Orange production in Mexico in 1945 
is expected to surpass the 233,180 metric 
tons produced in 1944. Mexico’s main 
orange crop is picked from October to 
June. 

Limes account for practically all of 
the citrus fruit entering export chan- 
nels. With the exception of about 80 
cars of oranges which were shipped to 
Canada in 1943, limes have been the only 
citrus fruit exported in recent years. In 
the first 6 months of 1945, exports of 
fresh limes from Mexico amounted to 
360,466 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), all of which went to the United 
States. Exports of limes for the entire 
year 1944 amounted to 761,443 kilograms 
so that exports in 1945 probably will 
surpass those of 1944 but will be below 
the average of 2,568,747 kilograms for 
the period 1940-43. 

The bulk of the limes produced in 
Mexico come on the market from May 
to September, and there is a pronounced 
seasonal] trend in prices. In June 1945 
the average wholesale price for limes in 
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Mexico City was 1.85 pesos per 100 limes. 
This was an increase from the May quo- 
tation of 1.62 pesos per 100, but a sizable 
decrease from the April price of 3.17 
pesos per 100 limes. The June price of 
1.85 pesos per 100 was an increase of 
0.45 peso over the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. In August it was 
reported that prices in Mexico City and 
other consuming centers were likely to 
continue upward for the next few 
months. 

Orange prices have advanced more 
than lime prices. In June 1945 the 
wholesale price of oranges “extra” in 
Mexico City was 12.25 pesos per 100 
fruit, compared with 10.32 pesos per 100 
fruit in the corresponding month of 
1944. Prices in August were expected to 
continue upward until October when 
oranges are more plentiful. 

The 1945 yield of Malaga muscatel rai- 
sins is expected to aggregate from 350,000 
to 400,000 boxes of 10 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of all 
grades. 

As of July 7, the Syndicate organiza- 
tion in control of the raisin industry had 
not submitted to the Central Govern- 
ment its recommendations in respect to 
prices for the new-crop raisins. Trade 
sources, however, were of the opinion that 
the officially established price levels 
would closely approximate those of last 
year. The high prices of last year re- 
portedly were at least partially respon- 
sible for the decline in domestic con- 
sumption which was clearly indicated by 
the size of stocks which were still on 
retail dealers’ shelves in December 1944. 

Purchases of 90,000 boxes of loose mus- 
catel raisins for the United States Army 
and the conclusion of barter negotiations 
with Swedish interests for 100,000 boxes 
of raisins which were to be shipped in 
July 1945, however, completed an un- 
expected clear-up of Malaga’s muscatel 
raisin carry-over. 


Swiss IMPORTS OF FRUITS 


Apples, pears, cherries, and plums are 
Switzerland’s principal fruit crops. Pro- 
duction in 1944 included 700,000 metric 














of N. 1. R. A. 





New Rubber Administration for Netherlands Indies 


The Netherlands Indies Rubber Administration, which will exercise general 
control over rehabilitation of the industry, will be set up at an early date by 
the Netherlands Indies Government. 
resumption of rubber exports, says the Netherlands Information Bureau. 

While leaving both European-owned estates and Indonesian rubber growers 
to organize rehabilitation of their own properties, N. I. R. A. will concentrate 
on the problem of supplying and allocating available materials, equipment, 
labor, and trained supervisory staffs. 
in the United States, England, and Australia, are now being shipped and are 
expected to arrive in the Indies shortly. 

During the initial stages at least, it is said, trading negotiations will be 
conducted directly between a “single buyer’ and a “single seller.” 

An agreement had previously been reached, among Dutch, British, and 
American plantation owners in the Indies meeting in Holland last month with 
Government officials, that in the early stages of the industry’s reestablish- 
ment the rubber plantation owners would operate on cooperative lines with 
each district in the rubber-producing areas being under the general direction 


Its aim will be to accomplish rapid 


Materials and equipment, purchased | 
| 


The latter organization, in turn, will work under a governing board com- 
posed of representatives of the various interests concerned, headed by a 
Government cfficial appointed by the Governor-General of the Indies. 
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tons of apples, 370,000 tons of pears 
60,000 tons of cherries, and 30,000 tons 
of plums. 

Before the war Switzerland imported 
small quantities of fresh apples from the 
United States, but the principal demand 
was and still is for prunes, raisins (espe. 
cially of the seedless variety), and drieg 
pears and apricots. 

The following table shows Swiss im- 
ports of fruit from the United States in 
the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, and 
1944. There were no imports of fruit in 
1943 


Siwiss Imports of Fruit From the 
lUnited States 


In metric tons] 





———_ 


Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941/1949 1944 
} | 
| j | = 
Apples and pears: | | | | 
In bulk 723/1, 258) 21 | | 
Packed 2, 668/1,719! 942 | | 
Prunes 1, 872) 2, 946; 1, 278) 788) 627] 52 
Dried apricots 604) 677| 456) 387) 217 
Other dried fruit 178} 305) 385) 97} 229) 
Fresh grapes 4) | | 
Raisins 1,116} 54/1, 000) 847) 502] 78 
Lemor 405 | 
Oranges and tangerines: | 
In cases 1.172) 630 
In bulk {88 385 





Spain and Italy are the principal sup- 
pliers of oranges and tangerines to Swit- 
zerland. ‘ 

Switzerland normally exported its sur- 
plus apple and pear crops to Germany, 
but in 1943 and 1944 it exported grade-A 
apples to Sweden. 


Grains and Products 
BRITISH GUIANA’'S RICE Crop 


British Guiana’s 1945 rice crop, which 
was harvested during March and April, 
is estimated to have produced approxi- 
mately 6,736 long tons of rice as against 
an estimated yield of 8,000 long tons from 
the 1944 spring crop. The areas reaped 
in the 1944 and 1945 spring crops are 
estimated at 15,156 and 16,967 acres, re- 
spectively. 

The volume of rice exports during the 
second quarter of 1945 reflected a de- 
cline of 1,238 long tons from the-7,800 
long tons shipped during the preceding 3 
months. The decline was chiefly the re- 
sult of impaired shipping facilities be- 
tween British Guiana and the British 
West Indies. 


UNIFORM BREAD RATION INAUGURATED IN 
ITALY 


On October 1, 1945, a uniform ration of 
bread and related starches (pasta and 
rice) was to become effective for all Italy, 
according to a September 17 announce- 
ment of the Italian Government and 
Allied Commission. Normal consumers 
will have 200 grams of bread daily and 
2,000 grams of pasta or rice monthly. 

This is an increase of 50 grams in the 
basic bread ration in the north; that of 
the south remains the same. 

Supplemental rations for heavy work- 
ers and farm hands will be 100 grams 
of bread and 20 grams of other starches 
daily, and very heavy workers will re- 
ceive supplemental rations of 200 grams 
of bread and 20 grams of other starches 
daily. Miners and foresters are to re- 
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ceive supplemental rations of 400 grams 
of bread and 20 grams of other starches 
daily. ; 

The success of new ration scales de- 
pends in large part upon deliveries of 
grain to amassing centers, in the opinion 
of officials expressed in the press. 


MEXICAN WHEAT SUPPLIES 


Mexico’s 1944-45 crop of wheat, the 
harvest of which was completed in June, 
is still estimated to be about equal to the 
1943-44 crop which was officially esti- 
mated at 396,467 metric tons. 

Supplies of wheat in most sections of 
the country in mid-August were reported 
to be adequate for consumer demands, 
put Government officials estimate that 
Mexico will need to import approxi- 
mately 400,000 metric tons of wheat or its 
equivalent in flour before the end of the 
year. 

Imports of wheat during the first 6 
months of 1945 totaled 131,345 metric 
tons and it is estimated that on July 1 
about 155,000 metric tons of wheat al- 
ready purchased by Mexican importers 
was awaiting shipment from the United 
States and Canada. Imports of flour 
from January through June 1945 totaled 
only 6,572 metric tons and it was antici- 
pated that flour imports for the remain- 
der of the year would continue low. 


RICE PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Rice production in Peru in 1945 is esti- 
mated by the Banco Agricola at 828,000 
pags of 100 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) as compared with 
916,305 bags harvested in 1944. These 
figures include the crop purchased by the 
Government but do not include produc- 
tion in the Arequipa and Cuzco regions 
where production probably does not ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the country’s output. 

Although production for 1945 is appre- 
ciably lower than that of 1944, the carry- 
over at the beginning of 1945 was 185,305 
bags as compared with 69,000 bags at 
the beginning of 1944. This year’s crop 
plus the carry-over is sufficient to meet 
domestic consumption requirements, 
estimated on the basis of 1944 experience, 
at 900,000 bags. Authorization has been 
granted, however, for importation of 60,- 
000 bags from Chile, which is less than 
the 100,000 bags imported in 1944. 

Annual consumption of rice is esti- 
mated at 100 to 120 kilograms per person 
in certain of the Peruvian coastal regions 
where it is a mainstay of the diet. In 
the populous mountain regions, partic- 
ularly in central and southern Peru, po- 
tatoes are more popular. 


Spices and Related Products 
VANILLA EXPORTS FROM DomINIca, B. W. I. 


Vanilla exports from Dominica, Brit- 
ish West Indies, have increased during 
the war years, according to the foreign 
press. In 1939 the colony exported 9,428 
pounds and in 1944 exports totaled 50,833 
pounds. 


INDIAN PEPPER MARKET 


During the quarter ended June 30, 
1945, 1,600 long tons of pepper were ex- 
ported from India, of which 500 tons 
went to the United Kingdom, 800 to the 
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Brazilians Plan New Industrial City Near Rio 


In the course of a noteworthy address made recently before the Export 
Managers Club in New York City, Brigadier General Antonio Guedes Muniz, 
distinguished officer of the Brazilian Air Force, outlined in the following 


manner the plans for a new industrial city to be constructed near Rio de 
Janeiro: 


Brazil’s first Airplane Engine Factory has now been built, with the powerful 
cooperation of the United States Government, and experimental production has 
already begun, teaching the Brazilians high-precision methods which they have 
never before had an opportunity to try, teaching them how to operate the best and 
most modern machine tools, all obtained from the United States. 

But we had to consider also that the industrialization of Brazil cannot be attained 
exclusively by building a few large modern factories. The problem is a complex one, 
and cannot be considered solved until we have, to support our industrial develop- 
ment, a healthy people, well-fed, happy and progressive, proud to be a free people, 
enjoying comfort and happiness. 

Such happiness cannot be enjoyed by the poor, the sick, or the undernourished, 
of whom hundreds of thousands exist today, in every corner of our immense country. 

For these reasons, I have proposed the construction of a whole industrial com- 
munity, with the present Airplane Engine Factory as its nucleus, and have been so 
fortunate as to merit the approval of my Government for the whole project. 

We want our engineers, technicians, and workmen and their families to live in 
modern homes and in comfort; to be well fed, to have good schools for their sons and 
daughters. 

This industrial city, and all related services, were first planned in Brazil, but the 
final project and all details are being worked out here in New York, with the help 
of American architects and technicians. When it is complete, this industrial center 
will help to show the Brazilian working class how they can live, how they can work, 
and how they can progress toward a better future. 

This city will be the first unit of its kind in Brazil, and perhaps in all South 
America. We selected a wonderful site 25 miles from Rio de Janeiro, just far enough, 
yet not too far from the capital. (Incidentally, the site was formerly a large swamp, 
where crocodiles were killed as late as September 1942.) This land was drained, 
sanitation was installed, and the Airplane Engine Factory was built, within this 
short space of time. Our final plan is to build a city for not more than 25,000 people, 
since our thought is that we must develop hundreds of small modern industrial 
centers all over the whole extent of our immense territory, rather than overbuild 
Brazil's present large cities like Rio de Janeiro or Sao Paulo, which are already 
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becoming overpopulated. 























United States, 250 to Australia, and 50 to 
New Zealand. 

Stocks of pepper on June 30, 1945, on 
the coast and in the interior were 8,200 
long tons in the Tellicherry area and 7,- 
500 tons in the Alleppey area. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Production of refined sugar in Colom- 
bia during the first half of 1945 amount- 
ed to about 43,692 short tons, according 
to the sugar producers association, Com- 
panhia Distribuidora de Azucares, whose 
members produce about 95 percent of 
Colombia's output of refined sugar. This 
was about the same as production in the 
first half of 1944. 

Most of Colombia’s sugar mills are 
small and the three largest produce 
slightly more than half of the entire 
output. Production in the first quarter 
of 1945 was about 5 percent above 1944, 
but in the second quarter dropped 9 per- 
cent below the corresponding period of 
1944. This decrease is apparently due to 
the fact that three of the smaller mills 
did not operate during the second quar- 
ter but intend to grind their entire crop 
during the last half of 1945. Total pro- 
duction for 1945 may therefore reach 
88,000 short tons, or slightly above the 
1944 output. Production during the re- 
mainder of 1945 depends to some extent 


on whether the mills can obtain needed 
machinery and repair parts. 

Sugar imports in the first half of 1945 
amounted to 18,121 short tons, all from 
Cuba. There were no imports in the first 
half of 1944, but exports during that pe- 
riod totaled 2,888 tons. 

Stocks of sugar held by producers at 
the end of June 1945 amounted to ap- 
proximately 25,619 short tons. 

Wholesale prices for sugar have re- 
mained unchanged since the latter part 
of 1944. The price paid to the producer 
and the price for which the sugar is sold 
by the Compania Distribuidora de Azu- 
cares varies somewhat with the location 
of the mill and the place where it is sold. 
The average for the country, however, 
is 11.09 pesos per 50-kilogram sack to the 
producer and 12.59 to the wholesale dis- 
tributor. 


SuGcar STOCKS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of sugar in the Union of 
South Africa for the 194445 season to- 
taled 614,158 short tons, according to the 
South African Sugar Association’s sta- 
tistics on the sugar year ended April 30, 
1945. 

Exports during the 1944-45 season 
amounted to 111,990 short tons, and do- 
mestic consumption (including process- 
ing losses) totaled 490,539 tons. 

With a carry-over of 19,530 tons on 
May 1, 1944, stocks on hand on April 30, 
1945, amounted to 31,159 tons. 
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sold on the domestic market and are 





tanned and used to manufacture shoes 
mm neh : rs : Lee ) = and other articles. 

Netherlands Will Buy American Books The total annual production of sill 
Two million guilders’ (about $780,000) worth of books at wholesale prices cattle hides in the State in 1945 is estj. 
will be bought in the United States for Netherlands book dealers by a Govern- mated at 720,000 pieces, and salted pig. 
ment mission which will arrive in this country soon, according to a report skins at 650,000 pieces. In the interijor 
by Aneta, Netherlands News Agency. Wouter Nijhoff, Jr., of the well-known of the State, as of August 1, unsold stocks 
publishing concern of Martinus Nijhoff, and Dr. L. Brummel, director of the of salted hides were estimated at 35,000 
Royal Library at The Hague, will head the mission. | pieces of pigskins at 250,000 pieces, anq 

Nijhoff reveals that American books are in great demand in the Netherlands of sheepskins at 100,000 pieces. 

but that the main obstacle to their acquisition has been the scarcity of foreign 

exchange. Up to the present all available exchange was used for the pro-_ | CHESTNUT-EXTRACT PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


curement of material vital to the rehabilitation of the country. Book dealers’ | 
applied to the Government for 5,000,000 guilders in American currency with | 
which to buy books but were unable to acquire more than 2,000,000 guilders’ | 
worth of dollars. However, with this amount, they will make purchases in | 
the United States at the reduced rates which accredited dealers receive from 
the publishers and in this way will get the most out of their limited dollar 


Production of chestnut extract ip 
France was expected to increase to 609 
tons monthly in June and July, accord. 
ing to a European trade journal pub. 
lished in July. If there are no additiona} 


ae set-backs, the factories should be able 
uu . ‘oduce from 900 to 1,000 tons j 
Nijhoff says he hopes that transportation can also be arranged for the books | to ae a ‘ nS in 
in Holland awaiting shipment to America because large amounts of American December 


currency will then be forthcoming for the purchase of more books in America. 
“Half-a-million guilders’ worth of books, magazines, and journals are ready 


| . 
for shipment to the United States and England,” he said. Among the im- | Machiner y Other 


portant American customers for whom he has set aside copies of all wartime e 
publications are Princeton, Yale, Columbia, Harvard, Illinois, and Duke Uni- h El l 
versities. Each of these subscribers will receive a complete series of publica- an ectrica 
tions without any breaks indicating the war years. CONDITION OF SPINDLES IN CHINA 














a More than 5,000,000 spindles in China 
may be available for use in the near fu- 
ture, information from Chungking indi- 








Production for the 1945-46 season is 


‘ cates. According to a report of the 
estimated at 582,000 short tons. Leather and China Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
XPORTS From GUADELOUPE. F. W. I. tion, less damage was done to the textile- 
vasa ° Related Products mill plant than had been supposed. 
Production of sugar on the island of 


Whereas many of the spindles may need 


Guadeloupe, French West Indies, in 1945 ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO much reconditioning, mills are expected 
wren ne > Ay 27,846 metric a s —_- EXTRACT to resume operations at the highest rate 
pared with 28,530 tons in 1944. roduc- ss _ : cra me possible. 
tion in 1943 totaled 47,303 tons and in Poa gh yr nm eee coum In 1937 China had more than 5,000,000 
1942, 69,563 tons. Sugar on hand in Ruenns Aires Argentina “a i crenata spindles, approximately 2,000,000 of 
Guadeloupe on January 1, 1945, totaled hr. ahouat 35 percent alt tin iaseeetal which were in Japanese mills, about 
86,707 tons. from abroad has continued to increase, 500,000 in British mills, and 2,400,000 in 
During the first 6 months of 1945, reports a foreign trade publication. Ex- Chinese mills. During the war about 
47,771 tons of sugar were exported from ports of quebracho extract from Argen- 500,000 spindles were dismantled and 
Guadeloupe, of which 24,040 tons went time, pret ncrsas to 71 329 000 kilograms moved inward to unoccupied areas. | 
to France and North Africa. dusts the first § senetien of 1945. of During this time the Japanese trans- 
Guadeloupe expects to produce about which 59.304 000 rllosrame were of Ar- ferred a large number of spindles and 
40,000 tons of sugar in 1946 and 50000 gentine origin and 12,518,000 kilograms equipment from the homeland to China. 
tons in 1947, provided fertilizer, agricul- of Paraguayan origin A i , It is probable that a considerable num- 
tural machinery, trucks, and tires are : ber of these spindles is included in the 
received by December 1945. LEATHER EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA over-all estimate of those which may 
Exports of tanned leather from Co- begin operation in the near future. 


I d St l ae Ses 5 Seer eneee Tot PAINT-MANUFACTURING MACHINERY To Br | 
ron an ES. during 1943, the latest year for which fig- REBUILT. CUBA 


ures are available, compared with 457- 


Imports INTO SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 851 square feet during 1942. The value Machinery can 7 several - peg os 
ie: ; a of these exports during 1943 was 131.730 companies manufacturing paints in Cuba 
A substantial increase was registered th ¥ P | will be replaced or reconditioned in the 
in the imports of scrap iron into Syria pesos, compared with 93,970 pesos during at alana eeeneied : i: ” 
, : 1942. Most of the 1943 shipments went 2¢@r future, according to reports irom 


and the Lebanon during 1944 as com- 


Habana. At least one factory is expected 
pared with the value and tonnage of 


to Costa Rica, the Republic of Panama, 
to reequip its plant. Another has ex- 


Mexico, Curacao, and the Canal Zone. 


imports during 1943. Imports increased pressed intention to purchase at least 
from 232.3 metric tons valued at PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS, R10 10 new 3- or 5-roller mills, 1 or 2 heavy- 
£SL20,844 (1 Syrian £—$0.46 in United GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL duty paste mixers, and 3 or 4 stainless- 
States currency) in a o— seal Most of the hides produced in Rio steel varnish kettles. 
ric tons valued at £SL450,804. Grande do Sul. Brazil. before the war Most equipment now in use came from 
Imports of iron and steel during 1944 iar el Pee er sailed isin the United States, and it is believed that 
were exported to foreign markets, par- 
represented only 60.5 percent of the ticularly to the United Kingdom. the the major portion of new equipment will 
mount of iron and steel imported in rt 7 be sought there, too 
. : <<“? United States, France, Belgium, and Ger- , , 
1943, or 1,1896 metric tons valued at many. Now large quantities of hides are DEMAND FOR PHARMACEUTICAL MACHINERY 
£SL409 482 as compared with 3 008.8 met- aie F a Mc ee ' 
ric tons valued at £SL1,189,640. = ae See 
Great Britain supplied the major por- French Moroccan sources may be in- 
tion of the scrap iron imported into ‘ terested in purchasing pharmaceutical 
Syria and the Lebanon during both 1943 Business Is the machinery. Among items mentioned in 


Sauk usdieninpeter we. bn ot Greatest Single Force ariers for granvinied prowuct an 
eer ener ee ae toate ed Oe for Social Good ee can 
Lebanon. . small pharmaceutical laboratory. 
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Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazilian imports of turpentine more 
than doubled in 1944 over those of 1943 
and were principally from the United 
States in both years, according to of- 
ficial customs statistics. Total imports 
amounted to 607 metric tons, valued at 
4,676,000 cruzeiros, in 1943, and 1,231, 
tons, valued at 9,638,000 cruzZeiros, in 
1944. The United States furnished 585 
tons, valued at 4,466,000 cruzeiros, in 
1943, and 1,168 tons, valued at 9,047,000 
cruzeiros, in 1944. In the prewar year 
1938 the United States supplied 1,267 
tons. 

Imports of rosin, colophony, and simi- 
lar products declined from 877 tons in 
1943 to 63 in 1944. The United States 
was the sole supplier in both years. 


NIGERIAN EXPORTS 


From January 1 through June 30, 
1945, exports of copaiba from Nigeria 
amounted to about 12 tons, valued at 
$6,876. During the same period exports 
of gum arabic totaled 337 tons, with a 
value of $68,812. 


IMPORTS OF TURPENTINE AND ROSIN SLOW 
IN MEETING DEMAND, U. K. 


Although the widespread demand in 
the United Kingdom for naval stores is 
increasing, it is not expected that im- 
ports will approximate their annual pre- 
war level of about 100,000 barrels of tur- 
pentine and 250,000 barrels of rosin for 
some time, according to a British chemi- 
cal journal. Demand from the domestic 
paint industry will grow as rebuilding 
and repair work progresses. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GOLD-MINING INDUS- 
TRY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Output of gold in the Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa, during the first 
6 months of 1945 totaled 6,115,726 fine 
ounces, compared with 6,129,950 ounces 
in the first 6 months of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 14,224 ounces. The increase 
of 4s. 3d. per ounce in the price of gold 
was the outstanding development affect- 
ing the industry during the second quar- 
ter of the year. The new price will have 
the effect of prolonging for a period the 
lives of ‘‘dying” mines, and it will tend 
to offset the high working costs of those 
mines which have to depend upon very 
low-grade ores. 


NICKEL PLANTS BEING RESTORED, U.S.S. R. 


Restoration work has begun on instal- 
lations in the Pechanga (Petsamo) nickel 
district of the Soviet Union, which until 
recently was a part of Finland, according 
toa Soviet mining journal. Power facil- 
ities are being rebuilt, personnel is be- 
ing recruited, and housing restored. 
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The main plant was reported to have 
been completely destroyed during the 

erman occupation. A 140-meter 
smokestack was blown up, and all indus- 
trial buildings, including the chemical 
laboratory and general offices, were 
wrecked. Only the boiler plant, con- 
taining two boilers, the bodies of two 
shafts, and some mining equipment and 
tools, were left intact. 

Operations are reported to have begun 
in the Kaulatunturi mine. This mine is 
located in the largest of the 13 sulphide- 
nickel deposits in the region. Reserves 
of ore, which contains also copper, co- 
balt, and precious stones, are estimated 
at 1,000,000 tons. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CUBAN FATS-AND-OILS SITUATION 


The following table shows the prin- 
cipal imports of fats and oils into Cuba 
during the first 7 months of 1944 and 
1945: 


[In pounds] 





, Jan.July | Jan.—July 
Kind 1944 | 1945 
Edible } 
Soybean oil, crude ‘. 580, 826 1, 312, 978 
Soybean oil, refined 1,414,729 | 5,332,312 
Cottonseed oil, crude 155, 880 
Cottonseed oil, refined 16, 953 
Olive oil, refined _. 58, 583 
‘ye 2, 151, 435 6, 720, 826 
Industrial 
Tallow 11, 525, 802 6, 118, 963 
Animal grease. @ 3, 069, 542 
Fish oil ( 152, 612 


Linseed oil 1, 010, 035 


1, 361, 920 





Includes such crude inedible oils as are used largely 
for manufacture of edible products 

Not available. 

June through July 


Since early in 1945, the consumption 
of edible oils has been equal to the quan- 
tity available, or about 2,000,000 pounds, 
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but this is sufficient to satisfy only about 
two-thirds of the demand. 

Soap fats are consumed at a rate of 
about 2,500,000 pounds per month, when 
supplies are available. 

Shortages continue to necessitate 
police supervision over the distribution 
of fats and oils. The products are sold 
in small quantities. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF OILSEEDS, CHILE 


Chile’s production of sunflower seed 
during the past season approximated 
28,050 metric tons, an increase of 55 
percent over production in the 1944 sea- 
son, according to the final estimate of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The crop of 
hempseed was down slightly, amounting 
to 4,858 metric tons in 1944-45, compared 
with 5,582 tons in the preceding year, 
whereas the present harvest of flaxseed— 
3,484 metric tons—is almost identical with 
the 1943-44 crop of 3,519 metric tons. 

Despite this increased production of 
oilseeds, Chile still depends extensively 
on imports, at present mainly sunflower 
seed, to meet its vegetable-oil require- 
ments. Imports of sunflower seed in the 
first 4 months of 1945 reached 14,346 
metric tons, supplied entirely by Argen- 
tina, a 72 percent increase over imports 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 


PEANUT ACREAGE AND CROP FORECAST, 
INDIA 


The final Indian crop forecast for pea- 
nuts during 1944-45 places the area un- 
der cultivation at 9,841,000 acres in all 
India, and the yield at 3,560,000 long 
tons of nuts. In 1943-44 the total area 
under peanuts was 9,808,000 acres, with a 
yield of 3,823,000 long tons of nuts. 


OILSEED CROPS IN GUATEMALA 


A strong demand continued in 1944 for 
the oil-bearing seeds and nuts produced 
in Guatemala, the most important of 
which are sesame seed, cottonseed, and 
peanuts. Estimates indicate a smaller 
production of these crops in 1944 than 
in 1943, chiefly because of the unfavor- 











can periodicals. 


covering a variety of subjects. 








Distribution of United States Magazines Abroad 


Termed Helpful 


That the distribution of United States popular magazines abroad would be 
a most practicable and effective method of cultural and business propaganda, 
resulting in a better understanding of the United States, is the opinion ex- 
pressed by a South African observer. 
particularly those not devoted entirely to fiction, lies in the fact that without 
being self-conscious as instruments of propaganda they give people of other 
countries an insight into the policies of our country and the forces that inter- 
play about their formulation, it is further stated. 

Much interest was shown in Johannesburg in a recent exhibition of Ameri- 
Seven hundred sixty-four magazines were put on display, 
and a classified list of some 2,000 was made available for consultation. During 
1 month 1,200 people visited the exhibit, and, as a result, 600 subscriptions 
covering 275 titles were ordered. Among the favorites were trade publications 


The suggestion has been made that a special reading room be provided in 
South African urban centers where a number of selected magazines from 
It has been suggested also that distri- 
bution be given a classified list of American publications, noting description 
and subscription price of each. One factor which has always served to limit 
foreign circulation of these publications is the cost, which, on account of 
postal charges, has been considerably higher than in the United States. 


the United States would be available. 


The chief value in these magazines, 
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able weather conditions. In 1943, the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture re- 
ported production of 59,277 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.43 pounds) of sesame 
seed; 64,708 quintals of unginned cotton, 
yielding about 70 percent seed; and 
15,342 quintals of peanuts. In addition 
to these crops, there was some production 
in 1944 of soybeans, castor-beans, cohune 
nuts, and cacao-volador nuts. 

The soybean production was possibly 
50 percent greater than the 1943 produc- 
tion of 1,539 quintals, as reported by the 
Government. Although soybeans ap- 
parently have not been given particular 
attention as an oil-yielding crop, there 
is an increasing interest in growing them 
as a cover crop to plow under to enrich 
the soil, and for the production of beans 
for food and livestock feed. The rela- 
tively small production of castor-beans 
comes from wild plants and from plants 
grown in occasional small patches by the 
farmers. In 1943, about 2,000 quintals 
of castor-beans were exported. 

Cohune and cacao-volador nuts are 
placed on the market in irregular, small 
amounts, which are gathered from trees 
growing wild. 

Almost all the production of Guate- 
malan oil-bearing seeds and nuts intro- 
duced into commerce, with the exception 
of peanuts, is consumed by domestic soap 
and edible-oil processing plants. The 
peanuts are for the most part eaten for 
food. In addition to the exports of 
castor-beans mentioned above, exports 
of 6,371 quintals of sesame seed and 808 
quintals of peanuts were reported in 1943. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS From U. S. TO BRAZIL 


Brazilian imports from the United 
States of ready-mixéd paints declined 
substantially in quantity and value in 
1944 from those during the preceding 
year, amounting to 37 metric tons, val- 
ued at 442,000 cruzeiros, and 123 tons, 
valued at 991,000 cruzeiros, respectively, 
according to official customs statistics. 
These imports from the United States 
have fluctuated considerably in value, 
increasing from 258,000 cruzeiros in 1938 
to a peak of 1,642,000 in 1941 and declin- 
ing to 412,000 in 1942. Total imports of 
ready-mixed paints amounted to 125 
tons, valued at 1,021,000 cruzeiros, in 
1943, and 49 tons, valued at 551,000 cru- 
zeiros, in 1944. 

In 1944 total imports of oil paints 
amounted to 161 tons, valued at 1,359,000 
cruzeiros, compared with 128 tons, val- 
ued at 1,045,000 cruzeiros, in 1943. The 
United States furnished 140 tons, valued 
at 1,227,000 cruzeiros, in 1944, and 72 
tons, valued at 649,000 cruzeiros, in 1943. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Woop-Pu.tp Imports InTo U. S. 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 30,765 short 
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tons during the week ended September 
14, 1945. 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, 
through September 14, 1945, amounts to 
152,869 short tons. This tonnage was 
constituted of about 41 percent un- 
bleached sulfite wood pulp, about 42 per- 
cent unbleached sulfate wood pulp 
(kraft), and about 8 percent of bleached 
sulfite grades other than high alpha and 
dissolving. The remaining 9 percent was 
mechanical pulp, bleached sulfate, and 
special chemical grades of bleached sul- 
fite. 

Trade reports indicate that of the to- 
tal wood pulp shipped from Sweden dur- 
ing July, slightly more than half was 
shipped to the United States. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden, by Customs District 
and Grade, Week Ended September 14, 
1945 





' Quan- , 
Customs district and grad« oe Valu 


Maine and New Hampshire 
Mechanically ground wood pulp | Short tons 
unbleached 224 $11, 243 
Sulfite, unbleached 5, OS3 363, 160 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 3, 172 212, 202 
Sulfate, bleached. _. é 2, 039 162, 226 
Massachusetts 


Sulfite, unbleached 3, 401 208, 282 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached 3, OSD 223, 270 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 3, O71 195, 338 
Sulfate, bleached 1, 487 107, O4i 
Maryland 
Mechanically ground wood pulp 
unbleached 1, 398 4, 308 
Sulfite, unbleached 676 34, S07 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 7, 134 436, 478 
rotal 10,765 | 2,014, 435 





Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood Pulp 
From VE-Day Through September 14, 
1945 





Item Quantity Value 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, Short tons 


unbleached 4, 667 $174. 407 
Sulfite, unbleached 62, 565 } O63. 101 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp 63.806 4,056, 769 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 

cial chemical grades, bleached 12, 924 961, SSO 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 

grades, bleached 5, 244 307, 130 
Sulfate, bleached 5, 663 424. 367 

Total 152, 869 | 9, 887, 654 





PAPER OUTPUT INCREASES, INDIA 


The index for the production of paper 
in India during March 1945 was 162.1 
(1935=100). This represented an ad- 
vance of 16.8 points above 145.3 for Feb- 
ruary 1945. Although the larger pro- 
duction was considered to be the result 
of a greater number of working days in 
the month, it is still well above 146.2 
for March 1944. 


NEWSPRINT RATION INCREASED, SWITZER- 
LAND 


The ration of newsprint in Switzer- 
land, which was reduced on May 1, 1945, 
to 60 percent of normal consumption, 
has been raised for certain classes of 
users, the Swiss press states. Newspa- 
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pers with a medium circulation are now 
being allowed 70 percent of their norma) 
consumption, and those with a small cir. 
culation, 80 percent. The large news. 
papers, however, still get no more than 
the 60 percent allotment. More paper 
also is being released for the packing of 
foodstuffs and the printing of books. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS FOR OIL, Canapa 


A widespread program of field work 
designed to provide prospectors and ex. 
ploration companies with information 
has been announced by the Mines ang 
Geology Branch of the Canadian Re. 
sources Department, according to the 
foreign press. Of much interest to oj] 
operators is the fact that reconnaissance 
will be made of the northwestern part 
of the country. Considerable attention 
also will be given to mapping areas in 
Alberta Province, it is reported. Five 
geological parties will be engaged there 
and four topographical parties will con- 
tinue work in a section of the foothills. 

A large British-Dutch company has 
effected an agreement with the Alberta 
(Canada) government whereby the com- 
pany may eventually drill 225 oil wells 
in the Jumping Pound area near Cal- 
gary, according to the foreign press, 
The company already holds rights over 
several areas in Alberta Province, and 
there are some indications that an im- 
portant field may be opened up which 
might compare with Turner Valley. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GASOLINE SUPPLIEs, 
MEXICO 


The gasoline-supply situation in 
northern Mexico has improved.  Rep- 
resentatives of PEMEX (Petroleos Mex- 
icanos) stated recently that three or four 
tank cars of gasoline instead of one car 
are being received weekly. These ar- 
rivals permit more liberal supplies for 
the entire Juarez area. Transportation 
from Juarez to other consuming districts 
is improved so that Coahuila and Tor- 
reon are receiving supplies regularly. 


RUMANIAN PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


Petroleum production in Rumania is 
decreasing steadily because only a small 
amount of drilling machinery is avail- 
able. Output for 1945 is not expected to 
be more than 33,000,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 42,500,000 barrels in 1944. In 
1936 Rumania’s production was more 
than 60,000,000 barrels, after which it 
declined steadily until the war broke out. 
The Germans carried out an extensive 
and wasteful program to increase pro- 
duction there, since for some time dur- 
ing hostilities Rumania was their chief 
source of petroleum. 

It had been planned to extend drilling 
over an area of 100,000 square meters in 
the first 2 months of 1945, but facilities 
available permitted expansion up to only 
about 10,000 square meters. The com- 
pany which accounts for approximately 
75 percent of total petroleum output in 
the country was able to set up only 1 drill 
well instead of from 15 to 20 as had been 
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planned. It has been estimated that 
between 90 and 95 percent of Rumania’s 
oil production goes to the Soviet Union. 


O11, DRILLING AND LOADING OPERATIONS, 
PALESTINE 


A subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
js making preparations to recommence 
drilling operations in the Gaza area of 
Palestine, according to the foreign press. 
Work is dependent upon the arrival of 
equipment from the United States, it is 
reported. 

Oil-loading facilities at Haifa are be- 
ing extended by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
Additional storage tanks are reported to 
be under construction, and two new sub- 
marine pipe lines 5,000 feet long are 
nearly ready to go into operation. When 
completed, these facilities will make pos- 
sible the simultaneous loading of six 
tankers. 

Haifa is one of the termini of the pipe 
line from the important Kirkuk field in 
Iraq, the other terminus being Tripoli in 
Syria. 


Shipbuilding 


CONTRACTS PLACED FOR NEW SHIPs, 
NORWAY 


It is estimated by the Norwegian Ship- 
owners’ Association that total war losses 
amounted to 2,321,483 gross tons, leav- 
ing a fleet of 3,087,537 gross tons, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. However, in- 
formation is still lacking concerning 
ships sunk in German waters. Of the 
4,000,000 gross registered tons of Nor- 
wegian shipping (891 large ships) avail- 
able to the Allies during the war years, 
approximately one-half consisted of fast 
tankers. 

Although a few contracts for new 
ships have been placed in Great Britain, 
the report states, most of the contracts 
have gone to Sweden, where 75 ships of 
about 450,000 gross tons are expected to 
be delivered before the end of 1948. 
Some consideration is being given to the 
placing of contracts for small ships, suit- 
able for the fishing fleet, in Canada, but 
it is estimated that the number of such 
ships which may be built there will not 
be large. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During the 6 months ended June 1945, 
Canadian imports of selected items were 
valued as follows (comparable data for 
the corresponding period of 1944 in pa- 
rentheses): Books and printed matter, 
$9.970,000 ($8,711,000); clocks and 
watches, $2,835,000 ($2,764,000) ; amuse- 
ment and sporting goods, $1,328,000 
($936,000) ;: musical instruments, $394,000 
($236,000) ; and personal and household 
equipment, $3,768,000 ($2,384,000). The 
last item includes refrigerators and parts 
valued at $122,000 ($61,000). 


EGYPTIAN POTTERY PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Refractory and building bricks, tiles, 
and sewer and drain pipes form the prin- 
cipal output of the pottery industry of 
Egypt at the present time. Household 
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ware such as cooking utensils glazed on 
the inside, plates, cups, saucers, and 
serving dishes, and unglazed water jars 
and miscellaneous kitchen utensils used 
by the low-income groups are also pro- 
duced in varying quantities. The 
amounts of sanitary ware and orna- 
mental pottery being turned out are quite 
small, and industrial ware and electrical 
pottery are made only upon order. 
China and porcelain table and kitchen 
ware are not being manufactured. 

The monthly production of household 
items by the four leading manufacturers 
was estimated in April at 100,000 pieces, 
but this was expected to be materially 
increased in the near future. Cheaper 
grades of pottery made by a number of 
small operators probably amounted to 
40000 pieces monthly. No figures are 
available on the quantity of other pottery 
products being produced. 

Normally, however, Egypt is dependent 
for much of its pottery upon imports. 
All of the china and most of the best 
earthenware, tiles, brick, and industrial, 
electrical, and sanitary pottery are 
usually imported. Even the china clay, 
borax, soda ash, iron, tin, lead, manga- 
nese, and chrome oxides and coloring 
materials used in domestic pottery are 
commonly imported. From 1934 through 
1939 pottery imports into Egypt were 
valued at $1,000,000 a year. Since 1939 
the value of pottery imports has declined 
to less than $300,000 per year, leaving a 
large percentage of domestic needs un- 
satisfied. Practically no imported china 
and earthenware are found in the do- 
mestic market. 

Before the war Japan, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia were the principal 
sources of household pottery. Sanitary- 
ware imports came chiefly from the 
United Kingdom with Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France supplying smaller 
amounts. Tile was imported principally 
from Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
and the United Kingdom, industrial pot- 
tery from Germany, and electrical goods 
from Germany, France, and Belgium. 

Methods of distribution of pottery in 
Egypt vary with the type of ware. The 
lower-quality pottery of small manu- 
facturers goes directly from the factory 
to the consumer. Better grades are sold 
to retail distributors. Likewise, all im- 
ported pottery ware is distributed 
through retailers, being sold through 
jobbers or wholesalers to small retailers 
or direct from importers to large re- 
tailers. Department and specialty stores 
account for a large portion of the sales 
of the better imported ware. Inexpen- 
sive imported ware is widely sold by small 
retailers. Domestic pottery has not been 
an important item for the department- 
store trade. There are no jobbing houses 
dealing exclusively in china ware or 
earthenware, nor do retail stores own in- 
terests in pottery-manufacturing plants. 
Prices are standardized. 

Although the domestic manufacture of 
household and sanitary pottery has been 
stimulated by the decrease in imports, 
production is still inadequate from the 
standpoint of price, quality, and volume 
to meet all domestic needs. Many in 
the trade, therefore, expect that the pro- 
duction pattern will closely follow that 
of the years prior to 1939 when refractory 
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bricks, building bricks, tiles, and sewer 
pipes were produced domestically and 
household and sanitary ware and other 
specialties were largely imported. 

Imports during several prewar years 
are probably indicative of the various 
types and quantities of pottery ware 
which may be expected to be imported 
in the future. 


Value of pottery imports into Egypt 


[Unit: Egyptian pounds] 





| 
| 





| Jan.- 
Category 1934 | 1939 | Nov. 
| 1944 
| | | 
Bricks: | 
Not refractory ___- a 282 | 972 | 12 
Refractory | 5,664 | 7,127] 3,158 
Crucibles and other refractory } } 
ware_____ ae 4,784 | 9,105 | 5,818 
Tiles and pantiles 1,781 | 1,311 ee Sey 
Building pottery and paving | | 
tiles__ __ - 1, 246 | 356 1, 195 
Common pottery- ; 1, 176 1, 152 | 343 
Stoneware pipes and other | | 
articles ! 4,717 | 3,445 | 681 
Tiles and slabs of fine clay_.._| 30,208 | 15,049 | 1,160 
Sanitary pee ngag See 31,731 | 25,601 | 154 
Stoves and parts_- 36 | 141 | 
Teeth 2,106 | 2,523 3, 811 
Beads, flowers, and wreaths 79 &3 ; 
Busts, statues, and figures 3, 482 1, 907 2, 489 
Wares of faience and porcelain 
(largely household) !__- 


120, 405 | 85,029 7, 487 


....|207, 687 |153, 801 26, 308 





1 Not elsew here specified. 


Optimism over the expansion of the 
import market beyond previous totals, 
however, must be tempered by knowl- 
edge of the limited purchasing power of 
the prospective Egyptian purchaser. For 
at least 85 percent of the people of Egypt, 
even household pottery of the type sold 
in the average variety store in the United 
States is a luxury. There is still a large 
proportion of the population who cannot 
afford to install any kind of sanitary fa- 
cilities in their homes. 

The source of imports at present is de- 
pendent upon ability to make delivery. 
Later, as Supplies become more abun- 
dant, the chief emphasis will probably 
shift to the price element, although dis- 
tance, past habits of buying on the part 
of the purchaser, and ease of making 
financial arrangements also will enter in. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR UNDERWRITING Ex- 
PORTATION OF BRITISH Books, U. K. 


The exportation of British books to 
countries where currency or transporta- 
tion problems make trading difficult is 
being underwritten by a special company 
created by the British Council. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is to relieve 
British publishers of any financial em- 
barrassment or loss caused by delay or 
failure to pay on the part of the importer. 
The company buys the books from British 
publishers and sells them at cost to for- 
eign importers. Unsold copies are re- 
turned and given either to libraries main- 
tained by the British Council in other 
countries or to foreign libraries. 


CHINA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, EIRE 


Pottery production, a relatively new 
industry in Eire, is confined almost ex- 
clusively to the output of two factories, 
one at Carrigaline, County Cork, and the 
other at Arklow, County Wicklow. The 
former was established as the result of 


c 
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the chance discovery of some pieces of 
old pottery in the course of excavation 
work in Carrigaline in 1927. When upon 
Subsequent analysis domestic clays were 
found to be suitable for ceramics, the 
factory was opened. The Arklow pot- 
tery went into operation in 1936. 

At present household chinaware and 
earthen tableware and _ kitchenware 
form the basis of pottery production in 
Eire. More than 400 items, including tea 
and coffee sets, hot-water bottles, oven- 
ware, jugs, mugs, and nursery dishes, 
as well as art china and a large assort- 
ment of fireplace and bathroom tiles, are 
manufactured. No industrial, electrical, 
or sanitary pottery is made. 

During the war the market was prac- 
tically dependent upon domestic articles. 
In normal times these products meet 
sharp competition from foreign-made 
products. Imports into Eire before the 
war came chiefly from England, the Con- 
tinent, and Japan. There were practi- 
cally no shipments from the United 
States. Recently, some interest in the 
participation by United States firms in 
the establishment of additional pottery 
factories in Eire has been manifested. 

Because of the decline during the war 
in imports of industrial electrical and 
sanitary pottery, there is a great short- 
age of these items at present. Some do- 
mestic firms have already been in con- 
tact with manufacturers in the United 
States and expect to act as agents for 
United States sanitary ware when it is 
again imported. 

About half of the household china and 
porcelain war is distributed through 
jobbers and the remainder through re- 
tail outlets. Some jobbing houses deal 
exclusively in chinaware and earthen- 
ware. Industrial pottery is usually dis- 
tributed through wholesalers. During 
the war ceiling prices were established 
for pottery products. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, FINLAND 


The Finnish cotton industry expects 
this year to receive between 5,500 and 
6,000 metric tons of raw materials, part 
cotton and part staple fiber. This 
amount, representing about 23 percent 
of the industry’s peacetime requirement, 
will include quantities from Soviet Russia 
and, it is hoped, from England. 

Between 4,500 and 5.000 tons of raw 
materials are expected by the woolen in- 
dustry. Only 12 to 15 percent of this 
quantity will be wool, however, 25 per- 
cent staple fiber, and the remainder rags 
and waste. 

Knit-goods factories in Finland were 
operating at about 20 percent of capacity 
at the beginning of this summer. Their 
prospects depend on the amount of yarn 
the cotton and woolen industries can 
furnish. In prewar years they produced 


about 50,000 pairs of stockings and socks 
a day, but they were averaging only 
approximately 6,000 pairs a day in June 
1945. 

Finland’s one staple-fiber manufactur- 
ing company has been able to maintain 
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only 50 percent of estimated production 
during the first half of this year, accord- 
ing to the Finnish press. In addition to 
staple fiber, the plant produces daily 
1,000 kilograms of rayon continuous-fiber 
yarn. 


Cotton and Products 


CANADA Imports U. S. PIECE Goops 


During the first 5 months of 1945, im- 
ports of cotton piece goods into Canada 
totaled 17,800,000 pounds, compared with 
20,600,000 pounds during the correspond- 
ing period of 1944, according to a Ca- 
nadian publication. Most of Canada’s 
cotton piece-goods imports come from 
the United States. During 1944, 214,- 
000,000 of the 224,833,000 yards imported 
were furnished by the United States, 
the remaining 10,000,000 by Great Brit- 
ain. Domestic production totaled about 
223,000,000 yards, for which raw-cotton 
bale openings amounted to 395,417, of 
500 pounds each. 


BALE OPENINGS IN CANADA 


Canadian mills opened 31,381 bales of 
cotton in June, according to the Cana- 
dian Cotton Institute. This number 
represents a decrease of 1,778 from May 
openings of 33,159 bales, although it was 
more than June 1944 openings of 30,783 
bales. 

Openings during the first 6 months of 
1945 aggregated 198,586 bales, compared 
with 207,950 in the first half of 1944. 
This is the smallest total for the com- 
parable period since the beginning of the 
war and, with the exception of the last 
half of 1944 (187,467 bales), the smallest 
half-yearly total since January 1940. 


SITUATION IN ETHIOPIA 


Before the Italian invasion, Ethiopia's 
annual imports of cotton piece goods and 
cotton yarns averaged 7,000 tons, about 
75 percent of all the country’s imports 
according to the foreign press. Imports 
of jute sacks averaged 500 tons annu- 
ally. 

In 1942 cotton-goods imports totaled 
5,090 tons, compared with total imports 
of 13,591 tons, according to an African 
publication. In 1943 imports of this 
commodity comprised only 3,756 of total 
imports of 54,321 tons. After January 
1943 the country’s cotton-textile imports 
were allotted by quota through the Mid- 
dle East Supply Center, although cottcn 
goods from Indian continued to arriv 
through regular trade channels Aden 
is the principal source of Ethiopia's cot- 
ton-textile imports. 

With improvement of communications 
and transport, the Ethiopian market is 
expected to call for more cotton cloth, 
although a demand for warmer and more 
durable clothing is possible. 

The Italians raised cotton, and ex- 
ported about 900 tons to Italy in 1938 


Today’s Advertising 
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This crop is believed to be capable of 
further and worth-while development as 
an export item. 

Unginned cotton was selling for 35 
(about $0.67) a kilogram in Addis Ababa 
in 1944, and domestic supplies were Sup- 
plemented by imports from the Sudan 

A well-built cotton mill in Dire Dawa 
produces about 500 tons of grey sheeting 
and yarn yearly. It is equipped with 
modern machinery, including 9,660 spin. 
dles and 299 looms, but supplies less than 
3 percent of domestic requirements. An 
additional cotton mill is believed desir. 
able in Ethiopian trade circles. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SPINNING MILILs, 
BENGAL, INDIA 


The government of Bengal has drawn 
up a plan to start a spinning mill with 
a monthly production capacity of 1,409 
bales of yarn, involving an expenditure 
of about 6,000,000 rupees, according to 
an Indian trade journal. The establish. 
ment of several other such mills is con. 
templated. The government recently 
stated that arrangements had been made 
for a supply of 4,000 bales of cotton yarn, 
valued at 1,700,000 rupees, for fishermen 
and hand-loom weavers affected by the 
yarn shortage. The establishment of 
spinning mills in Bengal may solve the 
problem of the yarn supply in the 
Province 


Silk and Products 


EFFORT TO IMPROVE STRAIN OF SILKWORMS, 
BRAZIL 


Approximately 60 kilograms of Italian 
silkworm eggs arrived at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, during the first week in August, 
The shipment, transported via the Amer- 
ican Air Force transport service, was re- 
ported in perfect condition. It was trans- 
ferred to a laboratory at Sao Paulo. 

It is hoped that by cross-breeding the 
Italian with the Brazilian silkworm a 
sounder strain can be developed for the 
coming season. Inbreeding, it is said, has 
been too close, resulting in a weakening 
of the race and cocoon quality has dete- 
riorated to a point where this season 
from 12 to 13 kilograms of cocoons are 
required to reel 1 kilogram of silk instead 
of the 10 to 11 kilograms of cocoons nec- 

sary last season 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


NYLON FACTORY PLANNED AT PONTYPOOL, 
U. K 

British Nylon Spinners, Ltd., will in- 
crease its nominal capital from £300,000 
to £1,000,000, state British trade reports. 
The additional capital will be used in part 
to finance the erection of a new factory 
at Pontypool which, it is said, will employ 
ome 1,700 workers 


RAYON MANUF/SCTURE, NETHERLANDS 


Rayon manufacturing in the Nether- 
lands was resumed at Breda during the 
first week of June, according to the 
Netherlands Press Agency in London, and 
early production of from 40,000 to 100,000 
kilograms was hoped for. Raw mate- 
rials were reported to be available for 
only a few months’ operation, but the 
management was expecting to obtain ad- 
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ditional supplies. Continued production 
was dependent upon supplies of coal and 
electricity, both of which were difficult 
to obtain at the time. Prewar produc- 
tion at the Breda plant was about 250,000 
kilograms per month. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FIsER-FLAX ACREAGE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Quebec's 1945 fiber-flax acreage is esti- 
mated to be about 5,000 or 6,000 acres less 
than the last year’s 28,231 acres. The 
total for 1944 was 39,102 acres. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of flax, hemp, and jute into 
Canada during the first 6 months of 1945 
were valued at $8,460,000 ‘(Canadian cur- 
rency) as compared with $9,627,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1944. 
Fabrics of hemp and flax were also im- 
ported to a total value of $486,000 and 
jute fabrics, $5,540,000, compared with 
$745,000 and $6 204,000, respectively, in 
1944. Exports of flax and flax products 
during the same months in 1945 were 
valued at $1,032,000 and, in 1944, $1,- 
458,000. 


JUTE-CROP FORECAST, INDIA 


India may have approximately 2,936.- 
000 acres under jute in the 1945 season, 
according to preliminary figures. The 
past year’s final forecast of 2,059,555 
acres, however, fell short of the earlier 
prediction which placed the area at 
9.922.970 acres 

Bengal, the principal jute-growing 
province, had a total crop in the past 
year of 4,895,670 bales, or a yield of 2.9 
bales per acre. On the basis of 2,546,925 
licensed acres for 1945, the current crop 
for the province should be between 7,300,- 
000 and 7,400,000 bales, provided that 
weather conditions remain favorable. 


FLAX-FINISHING PLANTS, SWEDEN 


By the end of 1945 Sweden will have 
six flax-finishing plants in operation 
with an estimated capacity of more than 
2000 metric tons of fiber. The new- 
est factory, at Mellansel in northern 
Sweden, is not completed. No additional 
plants are contemplated. Those in pro- 
duction include one each at Laholm, 
Vazjo, Kristinehamn, Hybo, and Gimo. 


Wearing Apparel 
ALLOTMENT OF MEN'S 


The Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced recently that 35 
percent of each dealer’s supply of suits 
isto be set aside for purchase by demob- 
ilized service personnel on presentation 
of a certificate, a Canadian trade journal 
reports. The merchant may sell the re- 
Maining 65 percent of his quota as he 
Wishes and he may obtain replacements 
for suits sold on certificates. 


SvuITs, CANADA 


RETAIL SALES IN CANADA 


During the period January through 
May 1945, retail clothing sales in Canada 
Were from 4.3 to 9.4 percent higher than 
those in the corresponding period of 1944. 
Sales of men’s clothing stores were 4.3 
higher; of women’s clothing stores, 8.8 
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percent higher; and of family clothing 
stores, 9.4 percent higher. 

Sales in May were generally a little 
ahead of April 1945 sales, but for the 
most part showed a decline from those of 
May 1944. Dollar sales averaged 4 per- 
cent higher in May than in April of this 
year and 2 percent higher than in May 
1944. 

Men’s-clothing-store sales in May were 
1.1 percent ahead of April sales, 7.7 per- 
cent less than those for May 1944, and 
23.9 percent more than May 1941 sales. 

Women’s-clothing-store sales were 
0.2 percent less than April sales, 1.7 per- 
cent ahead of May 1944 sales, and 41.1 
percent above those for May 1941. 

Family-clothing-store sales were 3 
percent. above April. sales, 1.9 percent 
lower than May 1944 sales, and 31.1 per- 
cent greater than May 1941 sales. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


The following table shows acreage in 
Canada devoted to tobacco, the quantities 
produced in 1943 and 1944, and estimated 
acreage for 1945: 





Year Acreage Production 


Pounds 
1945 71, 140 69, 103, 900 
144 SS, 495 105, 415, 510 
1W45 293, 700 ( 





Revised figures 
Official estimate 
No estimate 


Statistics on unmanufactured tobacco 
taken for manufacture indicate the con- 
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56,000,000 pounds were flue-cured. The 
use of flue-cured tobacco has -been in- 
creasing constantly since 1935, when 
24,000,000 pounds were processed. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945, 19,000,000 
pounds of all leaf types were used in man- 
ufactures, 1,900,000 pounds more than 
the amount utilized in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the preceding year. 

In 1944, after allowing for members 
of the armed services overseas, the aver- 
age consumption of cigarettes by persons 
over 15 years of age was 1,017, a con- 
siderable increase from the average in 
1939 of 630 cigarettes. 

The following table indicates total 
manufactured tobacco taxed for con- 
sumption in the past 3 crop years. 


{In millions of pounds] 





Type 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
Cigarettes 23. 85 28. 06 29. 06 
Cigars 2. 58 2. 52 2. 43 
Cut tobacco 23. 91 24. 38 22. 43 
Plug 3. 26 2. 63 3. 22 
Snuff 91 88 . 98 

Total 54. 51 59. 47 8. 12 





With the rescinding of the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act, 1940, in August 
1944, the ban against the importation of 
manufactured tobacco from nonsterling 
countries was canceled. Import quotas 
for unmanufactured tobacco from non- 
sterling countries also were removed. 

Unmanufactured tobacco imports have 
continued at about the same level as 
under the quota system because domes- 
tic tobacco meets most of Canadian needs 
and foreign tobacco is higher in price. 
Cigar leaf, produced in inadequate quan- 
tities in Canada, is the chief type of im- 
ported leaf tobacco. 

The accompanying table shows im- 





tinuing increase in tobacco usage in ports of leaf tobacco, by types, during the 
Canada. During 1944, 71,000,000 pounds years 1941-44 and the first 5 months of 
were used in manufactures, of which 1945: 
Canadian Imports of Leaf Tobacco 
[In thousands of pounds 
F lue-cured Cicar leaf N. 0. p! 
lurkis 
Yea 1 Somme 

Unstemmed Stemmed Unstemmed Stemmed Unstemmed Stemmed 
104] 50.9 2 4 25.5 568, 2 126. 2 1.5 2.7 
1942 204 62.5 2.0 603.8 157 7 1.2 
1943 245. ¢ 173. 1 7 670.8 229. 4 1.3 
1044 Pal | 60.0 1. ¢ 654. 5 371.5 (2 21 
First nths of 194 4 17.5 287.8 158. 5 1.6 





Exports of leaf tobacco are recovering 
panying table illustrates: 


from their wartime slump, as the accom- 


Canadian Exports of Leaf Tobacco 


jIn thousand 


of pounds] 





Year Burley 


M41 N73. 8 
1942 1, 422. 0 
1945 2, 379. 0 
1044 1, O48, 6 
First 5 months of 1945 l 


Flue-cured 


Air and 


i Stems and 
fire-cured leaf N. 0. p cuttings 
_ O83. 8 505.8 310. ¢ 158 
10, 895, 1 289, 3 14.7 153.9 255 

37.9 702. 1 7 228. 7 718.3 

7.7 267.7 196. 3 336. 6 

10, 507. 0 261 6 109, 6 





Not otherwise provided for 


(Continued on p. 53) 
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Sizing Up Today’s 
Tin Picture and 
Prospects 


(Continued from p. 9) 


greater than in 1943 and even exceeding 
the consumption in 1942, when the full 
effects of WPB conservation order M-43 
were not yet in force. For the first 6 
months of 1945 consumption was at an 
even greater rate. So far, the effects of 
cancellation of contracts since VE-—Day 
have been of a minor nature. Tin plate 
now will be required in even greater 
amounts than in 1944, bronze require- 
ments are principally naval, and cut- 
backs in new construction, when effected, 
will be partially offset by rapidly mount- 
ing replacement and maintenance re- 
quirements. If there is superimposed 
upon this currently large consumption 
the unrestricted demand for other than 
essential uses of tin for automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and a host of other 
products, consumption might easily 
reach a 120,000-ton rate and exhaust re- 
serve stocks in a very short period. 

4. Manufacturers who are faced with 
tremendous reconversion tasks frequent- 
ly ask what is being done to obtain tin 
from the Far East. WPB and FEA are 
taking every step possible to bring all 
available sources of tin up to a maxi- 
mum. One problem often overlooked is 
that these tin-producing areas are not 
American possessions. When tin, in con- 
centrates or as metal, will come from 
these areas will depend entirely upon 
the solution of many complex adjust- 
ments, including the adequacy of the 
Chinese labor supply remaining in these 
areas. 

5. Currently, if our supply-require- 
ments picture is to be balanced, the 
United States has need for an additional 
33,000 to 58,000 tons a year of recover- 
able tin in concentrates. 

6. In view of the situation shown in 
the report, WPB finds it necessary to 
continue, through Order M-43, the pro- 
hibition on the use of tin for many items 
and to retain conservation measures on 
the consumption of tin for permitted 
uses. 

7. Many industrial enterprises have 
shown remarkable ability to adapt their 
manufacturing methods to the use of 
substitute material. Some of this has en- 
tailed considerable experimentation and 
additional expense at the start, but in 
many cases the ultimate savings will 
more than offset the initial expenditure, 
while at the same time permitting the 
production of a thoroughly satisfactory 
product. 





Radio receiving sets imported into 
Syria and the Lebanon during 1944 to- 
taled 60 units, compared with 46 units 
during the preceding year. These were 


valued at £S Le 10,156 (1 Syrian £=$0.46 
in United States currency), compared 
with a value of £ S Le 7,670 during 1943. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
October 1, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 656—Current Export Bulletin No. 
279, September 27, 1945, Exportation 
to Middle East Destinations 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces the following relaxations in export 
controls over shipments to Middle East des- 
tinations: 

A. Abolition of Middle East Supply Center 

By agreement between the United States 
and British Governments, the Middle East 
Supply Center in Cairo is abolished effective 
November 1, 1945. On and after that date, 
export license applications for commodities 
presently requiring approval of the Middle 
East Supply Center may be submitted to the 
Foreign Economic Administration without 
accompanying letters of notification. 

Exporters are cautioned that the import 
regulations of the Middle East destinations 
are still applicable, and that shipments which 
are not covered by import licenses may be 
confiscated upon arrival. Exporters should 
continue to give the import license number 
or indicate “none” under question 5 on all 
export license applications (Form FEA 419) 


AUTOMOTIVE PROLUCTS 


Commodity 
*Motor trucks, truck tractors 


*Passenger car engines, gasoline carburetor type 


batteries 
trailers 


*Storage 
*Truck 


CHEMICALS 
*Ammonium sulfate, industrial 


*Cinchona bark and derivatives 


Chrome chemicals: 
Chromium tanning 
Chromic sulfate 


compounds 


*Potassium bichromate 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials (not 
foods). 


*Ipecac and derivatives (not including ipecac fluid extract) 


Nicotine sulphate 


Vegetable tanning compounds and crude materials 


U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


ITEMS PERTAINING TO 


busses and chassis 


including 
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for proposed shipments to Middle East deg. 
tinations. 

B. Discontinuance 
Cargo Availability. 

Effective immediately, the requirement 
that exporters indicate the estimated date 
of cargo availability for certain shipments to 
the Middle East destinations is discontinuyeg 
Subject I of Current Export Bulletin No, 97 
(Announcement 648 in ForREIGN Comm 
WEEKLY for September 1) is accordingly re. 
scinded 

C. Revised List of Commodities Requiring 
Approval of Middle East Supply Center Until 
November 1, 1945. 

The revised list of commodities which wij 
remain subject to the approval of the Middle 
East Supply Center until November 1, 1945 
is set forth below. The procedures prescribed 
in subject II, Current Export Bulletin No. 
254 (Announcement 631 in FOREIGN Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY for July 7), continue in effect 
until November 1, 1945, for these commodities 
to the extent that such commodities remain 
subject to individual licenses. (See Current 
Export Bulletin No. 276 (Announcement 653 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 
22) and subsequent amendments.) The 
commodities on this list which are being 
supplied through commercial channels in the 
United States are preceded by an asterisk: 
applications for export licenses for the com. 
modities listed below and not preceded by 
an asterisk are not likely to be granted, _ 


of Estimated Date of 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Schedule B Number 
790101-—790103, 790201, 
790301, 790431~-790465, 
790600 
793150 
701300 
793190 


799202 
790500 


(INCLUD-:NG DRUG 


838598 
220904 
813598 


812498, 812730, 812750 
815700 


823901 
839670 
&35700 
plant 850500-854000 
220988 
820000 
233 100-—233998 


813598 


299995 


FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 


Barley an eee 

Beans, peas, and lentils 
*Peas, dried- 

Bones - 


Citric acid and citrates 

Cocoa, including beans and preparations 
Coffee ‘ 

Corn (maize) 


*Essential oils (not including bergamot, citron, grapefruit, 


lime or mandarin) 
*Fats, oils, and oilseeds_ 


*Castor oil . 


*Fish oils and fish liver oils, medicinal, including vitamin A 


(bulk only). 


*Inedible animal fats and oils, except sardine and shark oils 


*Oleomargarine ee : 
*Sulfonated oil___ _- ‘. 


Fish, salted: cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk 


101100 
120110 
120219 
009900 
830307 
144200 
151100 
1031C0 
227100 


120250 


150100-— 150200 
151200 


005100—005900, 080300, 085898 
142000-144998, 221000224998 
811100, 829200 

224901, 811100 

811905 


080300—085898 
005900 
823803 
007800 














Tart 
Tea 
Whs 


*Dri 


Tin 


*Box 
Cord 
*Cot 
*Cot 
*Cot 
Hide 
Jute 
Leat 


*h 

*E 
Man 
*Oil 
*Wor 


narro 
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FOOD AND FOOD PpRODUCTs—Continued 


Commodity 


OE. «cn cos csccannsnpieasbepeonsdnaassniisimnnienss 
NE casi winree sieht dssdiesaiiidiit a guinhiiaianinaenindsbeit 
INE <nnsewecnengouiuwesetwondnwiiubmemecimntenane 
*Glucose and dextrose, including dextrose-monohydrate 
*Hops---- 
*Malt_-------- 
*Milk products. Sl tie Saal 
Meat and meat products 
*Pectin- --- 
proteins, animal and vegetable, for animal feeding 


Feeds, n. e. S. (following only: brewers’ dried grain, corn 
gluten, corn meal and grits, cracked corn, cull beans, hom- 
iny feeds, and wheat feeds, all). 

Rice, milled_--- 


Rye 

egeeds, field......-.---~-~.--------.----..--.---- 

*Seeds, field, n. e. : including grama, grama side, oats, ‘millet, 
sorghum and saiele only. 

*Grass seeds, nN. e. 8.: all except brome grass and crested wheat 
grass. 

*goaps, excluding scouring powder-_- 

Spices: 
Cinnamon a aa taeanasalie ie e 
Mace. - - ee eee wwe nnees neers 
Nutmeg - . baa GA sacl acai aie ae 
Pepper . - 

*Starch and starch products, edible and inedible__ 

Sugar - - -- ae . P 
*Manufactured and ‘other sugar products containing 5% or 

more sugar (not including biscuits and crackers). 
Tartaric acid and tartrates 


' 
1 
' 
i 


LABORATORY AND DENTAL SUPPLIES 


*Dental burrs 


MACHINERY 


*Drilling machinery: 


underground mine drills only 


METALS AND MINERALS 


Tin and tin manufactures (not including tubes and foil) -__-_-- 
TEXTILES 

*Book binding cloth 

Cordage, henequen and sisal- 

*Cotton cordage, twine and rope 

*Cotton textiles and manufactures *_ 

*Cotton yarn an 

Hides_ - 

Jute and manufac tures 

Leather and manufactures 


*Mechanical 
*Belting 
Manila hemp 
*Oil cloth - ae 
*Wool manufactures and semimanufactures (worsted only) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
*Storage batteries, 
Bristles, hog 
ee 
*Film, ‘unexposed (35 mm only). 

Paper: 

Overissue newspaper and other waste 

Newsprint 
*Railway cars, mine type_ 

‘Refrigerators, household, mec hanical. ak ibaa tn ratelaie 
*Rubber and manufactures, including tires and tubes ae 


nonautomotive_-- 


Wax, paraffin 
*Wood and wood manufactures 


. 364200, 


Schedule B Number 
008400—008698 
133200—134700 
132100—-133100 
164300, 164400, 
295100, 299991 
101300, 170100 
006100—006798 
002000, 002100, 002700—004500 
829600 


813598 


111300—114000, 118500, 
118710 


119900 


105700 
106100 
240100-240400, 240700—-241930 
241990 


241590 
871000—872900 


154902 
154988 


. 154907, 154998 
. 154911, 154998 
. 281100, 281300 


161910, 161950 


162900—163700, 164700 


. 830200 


150500 
107100—107400 


915590 


. 731100 


656507-—656598 


. 391410, 391420 
. 341909 

- 301700, 301800 
. 302000-319151, 
- 301110-301320 


319900, 398000 


020101—020704, 025010-—025098 
320509, 322400—-322905 
030000035650, 035900, 064510 
065610, 068000, 068510 

035990 

068000 

320515 

391100 

364201, 364900, 368005— 
368998 


701300 


. 093500 


500100 
911710, 


-500400 
911720 


469805, 
471200 


469809 


__ 796750 
~_ 705700, 
__ 200100, 


984100 

200901-—201200, 203100, 
206000-206998, 209510, 
209520, 209800, 209990 

504500, 504600 

400100-403400, 406000-413900, 
415600, 415900, 421401421409, 
422200-422800, 423200, 423950, 
423990 


203900, 


‘The following do not require approval of the Middle East Supply Center: All unallocated 
harrow textile fabrics, cotton wadding, woven and knit gloves, laces and embroideries. 
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No. 657—Current Export Bulletin No. 
280, September 28, 1945 


I. Revised Priority Assistance Procedure for 
Certain Textiles : 


The War Production Board has announced 
a revised CC preference rating procedure to 
become applicable to textiles and related 
products (as defined in WPB Order M-328). 
Priorities Regulation 29, as amended Sep- 
tember 11, 1945, (1) includes textiles and 
related products in the revised priorities sys- 
tem which established CC, MM, and AAA 
ratings; (2) establishes the manner of treat- 
ing AA rated orders for textiles and related 
items covered by schedule A of Order M-328 
calling for delivery after September 30, 1945; 
and (3) describes the degree as established 
by Priorities Regulation 3, as amended Sep- 
tember 11, 1945, to which a CC rated order for 
finished fabrics can be extended. Priorities 
Regulation 28, as amended September 11, 
1945, provides that CC ratings may be granted 
to the extent of the export program fixed 
by the War Production Board for export of 
(1) those cotton broad-woven fabrics for 
which set-asides are provided in the distribu- 
tion schedules of Order M-317A and (2) seine 
twine, fishnetting, and cotton yarn. Direc- 
tion 18 to Order M-328, as amended Septem- 
ber 11, 1945, explains in more detail how the 
revised system applies under orders in the 
M-317 and M-328 series. The procedures be- 
low are established to implement these 
changes as they affect the export of textiles; 
Current Export Bulletin No. 275 (Announce- 
ment 652 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
September 15) is amended accordingly. 

A. Summary—Revision of Rating Proce- 
dure for Textiles and Related Products.—The 
following is general information affecting all 
textiles. Parts B, C, and D set forth individ- 
ual procedures for the various types of tex- 
tiles: 

1. Effective October 1, 1945, the current AA 
rating series is abolished for textiles. After 
September 30, 1945, only orders rated AAA, 
MM, or CC shall be treated as rated orders. 

Accordingly, orders with AA ratings for 
textiles must be treated as rated orders 
through September 30, 1945. After Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, they shall be treated as unrated 
orders unless the holders of the AA ratings 
prior to October 1, 1945, have applied for and 
received a CC rating and notified their sup- 
pliers that the AA ratings have been replaced 
by CC ratings. 

2. CC ratings which are applied or extended 
after September 30, 1945, for textiles do not 
constitute reratings, but must be applied or 
extended as original ratings. 

3. CC ratings for textiles may be extended 
by a converter to secure gray fabrics, but only 
to an extent which will not result in estab- 
lishing more than a practicable working min- 
imum inventory. 

B. Procedure for Securing CC ratings on 
Broad-woven Cotton Textiles and Fabricated 
Products for Export. 

1. Requests for ratings on export license 
applications.—Applications for the export of 
broad-woven cotton textiles and fabricated 
products shall continue to be submitted to 
the Foreign Economic Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., on form FEA 419 in accord- 
ance with the current procedure. Effective 
immediately, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration will assign CC preference ratings on 
all export licenses for these textiles within 
the limits of export allocations in accordance 
with the same procedure by which the AA 
rating series was assigned in the past. 
Form WPB-541-—A need not be submitted. 

2. Requests for rerating on licenses already 
issued. 

a. Exporters who require CC ratings in 
order to secure delivery of broad-woven tex- 
tiles and allied products pursuant to licenses 
validated by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration within the last six months may sub- 
mit the original licenses to either the New 
York office of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York, 
or to the Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., for such rerating. 

b. The life of ratings assigned by the For- 
eign Economic Administration to cotton tex- 
tile licenses is still restricted to six months 

« 
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after date of validation of the license. Ac- C. On and after November 1, 1945, the De- latest year for which figures are availab} 
cordingly, the CC rating issued to replace an partment of Agriculture schedule ul subsidy at this time. are given below: € 
AA rating shall be valid only for the life of refunds set forth below shall apply to all 7 ‘ , ; 
the original AA rating. such dry edible beans to be exported, whether , ‘ : 
C.*Procedure for Securing CC Ratings on of the 1943, 1944, or 1945 crops, except that United Kingdon’s Imports of Insecticides 
Cotton Yarn, Cotton Seine Twine, and Cotton any certificate of subsidy clearance issued ; 
Fishnetting. prior to November 1, 1945, on the basis of 
1. Requests for ratings on export license the rates previously indicated shall continue I i. . 
applications. to be valid.' Commodity Long tons) Value ne 
a. Exporters desiring to export cotton yarn, ” 3 vere . = =e , Gu 
cotton seine twine, and cotton fishnetting pp eer ie ape naar lly “peated Bn aera eee got 
shall continue to submit to the Foreign Eco- ~ wn et a MENT ane Swe ” ‘ British countries £17 _ 
nomic Administration, Washington 25, D. C., aaa U.S.No.2 Sweden aan 
export license applications on form FEA 419. Stews “ hatter Belgium 1,219 | 19 sg. 
Effective immediately, however, four copies Pe: none Mea White 80.70 —o 22 | 5,905 
of form WPB-2842 must be attached thereto eat agg a ean->s waee 181] 1,57) 
if a preference rating is required in order to Jsreat orthern -. Ma otal Cou 
secure delivery Small White 70 al 44,2 
> « Flat Small White 70 
b. By agreement with the War Production Pi k 5 ; 50 Disinfectants, insecticides, 
Board, exporters are required to answer only ea il Red 70 killers, and sheep and cattk 
the following questions on form WPB-2842: a oo ers or eee Seneees ee 
On page 1, name and address and items (a), Pseese tobed ee haneeinn 15 go: ‘aia es 
(b), (g); on page 2, description and the cele Edens Western a0 United States. 7 Arge 
names and addresses of suppliers. raat ae - 1 as Other ry 
c. Within the limits of export allocations ens mec oe wpe 1 as 
and upon the recommendation of the Foreign —. Red Kidney. - Os | 6, 64 Bolit 
Economic Administration, the War Produc- Western Red Kidney ihe ————— 
tion Board may assign CC ratings for these * werace 1020 vals ind was $4.433 Braz! 
commodities. The criteria of Priorities Regu- id 
lation 28, as amended, need not all be met in Import Control United Kingdom's Exports of I nsecticid Chik 
these cases. se icin’ ee eee SSECCURES, si 
2. Requests for rerating on licenses already No. 73—Amendment to General Imports 
issued. Order M-63 Removing Coir Yarn and 
a. Exporters who require CC ratings in Coir Manufactures from List A Ce 
order to place orders for cotton yarn, cotton s Vala 
seine twine, and cotton fishnetting already An amendment to General Imports Coat 
licensed by the Foreign Economic Adminis- Order M-63, issued by the War Produc- White ar 7 
tration must submit four copies of form ti ar . - 97 1945 ; Br r £2, 5 Cubs 
: ion Board o eptember 27, 1945, and , 68 e 
WPB-2842 to the Foreign Economic Admin- aff mm ; . ie 4 SM ee res the fol Other 1, 007 Ecua 
istration, Washington 25, D.C. A CC rating emective on t hat ase, removes tne 10 Hon 
may be assigned thereto by the War Produc- lowing products from the list of materials Potal 3, 57 _ 
tion Board as described in paragraph C-i--c heretofore subject to the restrictions of Copper rare 
i ddition t h l that order: ae 42,174 Para 
a on to preparing the items listed telat , — article iher cou 
in C-l-b above, exporters must indicate in Coir yarn; Matting and wien les of ” 12, Ht Peru 
block (b) on page 1 the number or numbers cocoa fiber (coir fiber) or rattan; pile rn a 
of the relevant export licenses. Under item mats and floor coverings of cocoa fiber 535, 121 Urug 
(g) exporters should indicate only the unde- (coir fiber); and coir manufactures (in- D ‘ Vene 
a for which a CC rating is cluding all products of coir fiber), other ane Oe 
D. Procedure for securing ratings on aii than pile mats, floor coverings, matting ex — 
other textile products. etc., elsewhere specified on this order. “ = es 419, 2 ». 
Requests for priority assistance on all io { i 7, 492 1D 
other textile products will be handled in Netherla 12, 909 iN 
accordance with the procedures and criteria Duteh 5 6,3 buyi 
described in Current Export Bulletin No. 275 ° e + ™ , a ay 
and Priorities Regulations 28 and 29, a I d O vache games — 
Saas ; , nsecticide Uutput ey oe 
. China (ex 
II. Export Sales of 1945 Crop Dry Edible G Ww " | : d Macao, M Nc 
Beans ‘ f y TO S in nite :, rrit ( nto 
A. The Department of Agriculture has set K "1 d d E : ( nbia 14, Su 
up a new schedule of subsidy payment rates ing om an ire Ct =a — 
applicable to certain classes of 1945 crop : —_ m4 On 
beans designated grade U. S. No. 2, or better (Continued from p. 13) rv yes “ase ores 
to go into effect on October 4, i945 Ke 
In order to provide for the refund to the Insofar as facilities are concerned, the ' 868, (065 el 
Department of Agriculture of any subsidy outlook for the British insecticide indus- F 
payments made when such commodities are try appears to be bright. particularly in nd was $4.43 cat 
to be exported, the subsidy refund procedure 7 : e ay See gE avers Deibeatees: is si 
in effect for exports of 1943-1944 crop dry the case of manufacturers already estab- Br 
edible beans described in Comprehensive Ex- lished. Also, new and modern plants In 1943 British exports of disinfect- ne 
port Schedule No. 18, page i51, item 5, is which until recently were devoted to war ants and the like amounted to 432,000 
rege meng include the varieties and grades production will probably be adapted to long tons, and in 1944 to 309,000 tons. 
oo, ee cup indicates in the schedule the efficient production of commercial Exports of copper sulfate in recent years 
B. On and after October 4, 1945, applica- chemical products, including insecticides. have been as follows: 1942, 55,565,000 S. 
tions for certificates of subsidy clearance for . ; fa pounds; 1943, and in 1944, alit 
1945 crop beans, designated as 1945 CCC Ex- Foreien Trade 55,586,000 pounds. British exports of Biv 
port Form 1, are to be submitted to the Di- 3S this commodity in 1944 were almost equal wer 
come Gain donne ne . a ang a _—_ United to the 57,893,000 pounds exported by the ns 
: rng? P ‘ >S > - C are J -d States . 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. These —— “a the nite = ingdom = - United States. ing 
applications may be obtained from Exporters’ seemingly natura competitors for world f 
Service, Foreign Economic Administration; markets—the United Kingdom ordinarily Raw Materials oll 
from our New York office, located at 61 Broad- importing only a few finished materials ; T 
—S es gg Poe nnesaitrg gr! oe and practically supplying home demand. With few exceptions insecticides | Of i 
stration, De ent gri re, 43 . ad ApS . ically 
Washington 25. D. os Checks splabinn aan British exports are considerable, for ex- used in Great Britain are domestically | ma: 
amount of the refund are to be made pay- ample, in 1939 the value of insecticides manufactured raw con 
able to the Treasurer of the United States.' exported from the United Kingdom was materials. Arsenic is imported, usually are 
£1,400,000, approximately $6,850,000 at from Sweden, but during the war the the 
The requirements contained in parts A, the 1939 average rate of exchange, United States and the Soviet Union have offe 
B, and C were approved by the Bureau of the against United States exports valued at been sources of supply. When available; . 
Budget, under date of August 31, 1945, and . . > will tice 
approval number BB 31-RO 52.1, in accord- $4,400,000. however, Swedish arsenic probably W th 
ance with Regulation A pursuant to the Fed- Imports and exports of insecticides by again be used. Other imported raw ' , 
eral Reports Act of 1942. the United Kingdom during 1939, the materials are rotenone-bearing roots 0 
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a tin American Exchange Rates’ 


NoTe.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to & dollar. 





— 


| sncacenetnep oesemesssaesnenessinsenpusinanestapans 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 


| nual) 

| 

| 
tina.| Paper peso..| Official A..- 2.2.2.2... 3. 7: 
atti Official B..._........ 4, 2: 
| RPE TES 4.94 
Free market.......... 4. 06 
Bolivia....| Boliviano...) Controlled. ..........- 42.91 
| | Side enccdrnnentdue 45.42 
Praril......| Cruzeiro...) Official................ 16. 50 
| Free market.......... | 19. 63 
Special free market... 20. 43 
Chile......| Peso eee 19. 37 
Export draft.......... 25. 00 
| Free market... ee 32. 37 
“ane * sundae eaniieaon 31.00 
Colombia.|...-.do Commercial bank... .. | 1,75 
Bank of Republic... pa 1. 76 
SE eae | 1. 76 
Costa Rica.) Colon Uncontrolled_......._. | 5. 65 
Comtrodied . ...<ccsocces 5.62 
Cubs.....-| Peso....- Free ER a 1, 00 
Ecuador Sucre. .... Central Bank (official) .| 14. 10 
Honduras.| Lempira SL  _ | 2. 04 
Mexico....| Peso ae ao 4.85 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba. .. eae 5. 00 
| ] Sa 5. 16 
Paraguay.| Paper peso | ee eae | $333.00 
Guarani § fe | (ERASER SES 3. 10 
Peru_....- Sol 2, aa 6. 50 
Salvador..| Colon = SAAN atti nessa ts iisssunteicace 2. 50 
Uruguay..| Peso Controlled. ..........-. 1,90 
oO IIS REAR 1,90 
Venezuela.| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
SR 3. 35 


Average rate | 


Latest available quotation 














{ | Approxi- 
| sieht , |} June mate 
| 1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 ate | equiva- , 
| nual) | (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) 1 Be 
| cunency 
3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | $0. 2681 | July 31,1945 
4. 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 | . 2024 Do. 
4.03 | 4.03 4.03 | . 2481 Do. 
42.42|} 42.42] 42.42 | .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
51. 80 | 56.50 | 60.00 | . 0167 Do. 
16. 50 | 16.50 | 16.50 | .0606 | June 30, 1945 
19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 | . 0513 Do. 
20. 20 | 20.00 | 20.00 | . 0500 Do. 
19. 37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | .0516 | Aug. 31, 1945 
25.00} 25.00 | 25.00 | . 0400 Do. 
31.85 32. 54 | 32.02 . 0312 Do. 
31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | - 0323 Do. 
1.75 1,75 1. 746 | . 5727 | June 30, 1945 
1.76 | 1. 76 1, 755 | . 5698 Do. 
1,75 1. 82 1.815 . 5510 Do. 
5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 | . 1764 Do. 
5.62 | 5.62] 5.62 | .1779 Do. 
1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | July 31, 1945 
14. 06 | 13.77 |¢13.77 | .0726 | Aug. 21, 1945 
2. 04 | 2. 04 2.04 | .4902 | July 31,1945 
4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Aug. 25, 1945 
5. 72 | 7. 25 6. 167 - 1622 Do. 
3. 11 3.12] 3.12 | . 3205 | Sept. 7, 1945 
6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 1538 | Aug. 15, 1945 
2. 50 2.50} 2.50 | 4000 | July 31,1945 
1.90 | 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
1.90 1.90} 1.90 5263 | Do. 
3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Aug. 31, 1945 
3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 Do 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


1 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 


+ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the doilar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United Statex 


into Argentina. 





from Latin America, pyrethrum from 
Kenya, and red squill from North Africa. 

Production of the rather uncompli- 
cated machinery needed for insecticides 
is such that it is unnecessary to purchase 
British supplies from oversea markets. 


Distribution in Britain 


There are no restrictions as to nation- 
ality of importers. Prewar credit terms 
given by local manufacturers to agents 
were usually 30-60 days from the date of 
sale. Usual trade practices, such as sell- 
ing direct or through agencies and offer- 
ing discounts for bulk purchases, are 
followed in the United Kingdom. 

There is no Government distribution 
of insecticides except during periods of 
marked insect infestation or for rodent 
control. In these instances small fees 
are charged to make possible the use of 
the staff of the Government agency 
Offering its services. 
During the war it has been the prac- 
tice for the Ministry of Supply to control 
the use of insecticides by limiting stocks 
to wholesalers and agents who in turn 


sell only the quantities their customers 
can show need for. 

British insecticide manufacturers ad- 
vertise extensively in farm journals, 
which have wide distribution among agri- 
culturists. Advertisements also appear 
in newspapers and various journals 
reaching the retail and wholesale trades. 


Laws 


Complexity of laws and local practices 
make it prudent for a foreign firm con- 
sidering entry into the British market to 
consult competent legal authority. The 
U. S. Embassy in London maintains a list 
of American and British patent and 
trade-mark specialists. So far as is 
known, no outstanding difficulties other 
than import and exchange controls have 
been experienced by American firms sell- 
ing insecticides in the United Kingdom. 
Interesting data on the labeling of in- 
secticides for sale in the United King- 
dom are contained in the publication en- 
titled “Proprietary Products for the Con- 
trol of Plant Pests and Diseases” and 
“List of Officially Approved Products,” 
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both of which are available for consulta- 
tion in the Chemical Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
x <: 


Policies and Practices 


The world-famous organizations, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, The Shell 
Group, and Stanco, Inc., are important 
factors in the British insecticide indus- 
try. Agricultural insecticide manufac- 
turers are represented by the Association 
of British Insecticide Manufacturers, and 
the industrial and household group by 
the Industrial Pest Control Association. 

Agricultural research is, to a very large 
extent, financed and coordinated by the 
State. In this coordination three Gov- 
ernment Departments are concerned— 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, the Agricultural Research Council, 
and the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland. Insecticides are tested in the 
laboratories of the first two of these or- 
ganizations. A voluntary scheme, known 
as the “Proprietary Products for the 
Control of Plant Pests and Diseases 
Scheme,” has been in force since 1943: 
this provides for official approval of 
trade-marked insecticides. A pamphlet 
explaining how it operates is on file in 
the Chemical Unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

It is the expressed opinion of observers 
that there is little hope of United States 
manufacturers’ exporting what might be 
termed heavy chemical insecticides to the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, 
there seems to be an opportunity for 
marketing the new-type synthetic insec- 
ticides provided they are well constituted 
and attractively packaged. 


EIRE 


The insecticide industry in Eire is com- 
paratively new, having been established 
in the early 1930’s. In 1931 imports of 
insecticides constituted five-sixths of 
supply (in terms of value), but by 1937 
they had dropped to half. Since the war 
began, the same trend has prevailed, ex- 
cept for 1941. Figures follow: 


Value of Consumption of Insecticides and 


Disinfectants in Eire, 1931, and 1937-43 


{Converted to U. S. currency at the average rate of the 
pound sterling during the respective years] 





Domestically 


Year Imported produced Total 
1931 $287, 347 $63, 153 $350, 500 
1937 157, 891 159, 720 327, 611 
1938 167, 898 144, 778 312, 676 
1939 145, 659 109, 775 255, 434 
1940 108, 856 125, 154 234, 010 
1941 &3, 395 207, 464 200, 859 
1942 189, 601 233, 965 423, 566 
1943 221, 409 191, 800 413, 208 





The above figures evidently do not in- 
clude copper sulfate, the use of which 
has increased in recent years. Imports 
of this material are principally from the 
United Kingdom. 

It is not possible to ascertain Eire’s 
total consumption of the different types 
of insecticides, as official statistics do not 
segregate commodities. It is understood 
that the demand for agricultural insec- 
ticides in Eire is increasing, largely be- 
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cause farmers are becoming more aware 
of the necessity for taking protective 
measures against pests. This awareness 
is attributed to increased publicity by 
the Irish Department of Agriculture and 
to advertising by importers and manu- 
facturers. Household insecticides and 
disinfectants are not in common use, but 
there appears to be an increasing de- 
mand. Because of the cool climate there 
are no areas where mosquito control 
needs to be instituted. 

There are about 30 firms that devote 
a portion of their production facilities 
to insecticides and related materials, but 
no data as to volume and value of out- 
put by individual commodities are avail- 
able. It is not possible to state how many 
workers are engaged in the manufacture 
of these commodities, as most workers 
also are engaged in other processes car- 
ried out by the manufacturers. In gen- 
eral, the production trend of these com- 
panies is gradually upward. 

The Irish Times of June 22, 1945, 
stated that DDT is now being produced 
in Eire, but volume of output is not 
known. 

Eire does not export insecticides. In 
addition to imports of insecticides and 
disinfectants shown under “Consump- 
tion,” considerable quantities of copper 
sulfate are imported (practically all 
from the United Kingdom). 


Eire’s Imports of Copper Sulfate 





Conversions made at average rate of the pound sterling 
for respective years] 
Year Value Year Value 
1937 ; $328,416 | 1940 $312, 894 
1938 246, 450 1941 521, 322 
1939 236, 998 1942 486, SO2 





Exception for 1939, these figures ex- 
ceed those of total consumption of other 
insecticides (see “Consumption”) and 
indicate that actual consumption of in- 
secticides in Eire is much higher than 
was shown by the questionnaire con- 
ducted by the U. S. Consulate General at 
Dublin. 

The only United States exports of in- 
secticides to Eire in recent years have 
been from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds of the 
household type annually. 

The only raw material available for 
the manufacture of insecticides in Eire 
is tobacco offals, used for the preparation 
of nicotine washes. There are no pros- 
pects for increased domestic supplies of 
this material. 

Very little machinery and equipment 
used by the insecticide industry is pro- 
duced locally, Eire’s imports being 
chiefly from Great Britain. There is at 
present a demand for filling machines 
and, to a lesser extent, for packing 
machines and small grinding machines. 

There are no restrictions on the 
nationality of an importer. It is believed 
that imports of insecticides are best 
handled through local agents, although 
some firms are willing to import directly. 

It is customary to grant credit terms of 
1 month after delivery of goods. In the 
case of importations from the United 
States, however, it is believed that most 
firms would be willing to pay cash. 
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Insecticides are not distributed by Irish 
Government agencies. 

Local insecticide manufacturers and 
importers in Eire advertise in the daily 
and weekly newspapers. American ex- 
porters would also find it useful to em- 
ploy the same type of advertising. 

According to the Irish Department of 
Industry and Commerce, the relevant 
patent and trade-mark laws (the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Property | Pro- 
tection] Acts, 1927 and 1929) contain no 
provisions affecting the importation of 
insecticides into Eire. Section 150 of the 
1927 act, however, provides against the 
use of the words “patented” and/or “reg- 
istered” on any goods marketed in Eire 
when in fact such goods are not the sub- 
ject of letters patent or are sold under 
a trade-mark not registered in Eire. 

No cases of local use of United States 
patents and trade-marks respecting in- 
secticides have come to the attention of 
observers in Dublin. 

The State Laboratory has no functions 
in relation to analyses of chemicals. In 
the event of a dispute as to quality or 
standard of an insecticide, it would be 
necessary for the parties concerned to 
employ a public analyst. There are two 
public analysts practicing in Dublin and 
one in Cork. 

In view of the increased demand for 
agricultural insecticides in Eire, it is be- 
lieved that opportunities exist for the 
participation of United States capital 
and technical knowledge in the Irish in- 
secticide industry. One company states 
that it would be interested in receiving 
any proposition related to the importing 
of United States insecticides or their 
manufacture in Eire. 

Because the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture and Irish manufacturers have in- 
creased their publicity regarding the ad- 
vantages of protecting crops with insec- 
ticides, there should be good prospects 
for developing a market for American in- 
secticides in Eire. It is understood, how- 
ever, that British manufacturers have an 
established hold on the market and 
American products would meet competi- 
tion from that source. Nevertheless, in- 
dividuals in Dublin have indicated re- 
cently that they are anxious to establish 
direct connections with American ex- 
porters of all kinds of insecticides. 





New Orleans Looks 
to’ Dynamic World 
Trade 


(Continued from p. 8) 


under the Mississippi River in the busi- 
ness district; and extensive improve- 
ments in many other varied directions. 


Foreign-Trade-Zone Plans 


Reference has been made, in an earlier 
section of this discussion, to the plans 
now under way looking toward the es- 
tablishment of a Foreign-Trade Zone at 
New Orleans (New York now has the 
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only Foreign-Trade Zone in the Uniteg 
States). In connection with this proj- 
ect, it seems appropriate to quote the 
comment made earlier this year Sy 0. ¢. 
Olsen, traffic manager of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Or. 
leans. “The Board of Commissioners,” 
he said, “after careful and thorough 
study of the matter, determined upon 
the need for a Foreign-Trade Zone at the 
Port of New Orleans, and accordingly 
caused the preparation and filing with 
the Foreign-Trade Zone Board in Wash. 
ington of an application for a grant to 
establish such a zone at New Orleans, to 
be located near the turning basin on the 
Industrial Canal adjacent to the Florida 
Avenue Wharf. 

“The selected location is considered g 
good one for use in the postwar period, 
This view is supported by the following 
factors: (1) Space for immediate expan. 
sion. (2) Adjoining wharf has water 
depth line of 30 feet, and sufficient depth 
can be readily furnished at any time to 
accommodate the largest cargo steamer 
entering the port. (3) If and when the 
Seaway to the Gulf project comes into 
being, the zone will be situated right at 
the very entrance to that seaway.” 

“Just as soon as the business of the 
zone develops to an extent that would tax 
the capacity of the original warehouse,” 
Mr. Olsen added, ‘the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans will be 
prepared to construct additional ware- 
house facilities within the proposed zone 
area which can accommodate warehouse 
space equal to about three times that of 
the first proposed structure or to develop 
a new site for the zone at a location on 
the river front where ample space is 
available for expansion.” 

Public hearing on the board’s applica- 
tion was held at New Orleans January 15, 
1945, before the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board Examiners Committee, consisting 
of Thomas E. Lyons, examiner, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C:; 
A. Miles Pratt, Collector of Customs, New 
Orleans, and George H. Hudson, colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, district engineer, 
New Orleans. 

The hearing was well attended, a 
splendid representation of the several 
port group interests, including steamship 
operators, railroad trunk lines, barge-line 
carriers, drayage companies, ocean 
freight brokers, freight forwarding 
agents, banks, custom freight brokers, 
importers, exporters, civic bodies, and 
bonded warehouses, testified almost 
unanimously in support of the Board's 
application. 

“The Port of New Orleans,” comments 
Mr. Olsen, “is strategically located to 
benefit immensely by the increased trade 
that is expected to come in this period 
following the end of World War II. New 
Orleans’ location in many respects 1s 
similar to that of the Port of Hamburg, 
which perhaps has been the outstanding 
example of a successful free port.” 

All in all, it may be said that New 
Orleans is at this moment girding itself, 
in a variety of eminently practical and 
pertinent ways, for world-trade efforts 
even more energetic and fulfillments 
even more rewarding than have charac- 
terized the Crescent City in the past. 
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Contributors’ 
Column — 


Mulford A. Colebrook, (coauthor “In- 
secticide Output Grows in United King- 
dom and Eire’”).—Born Rochester, N. Y. 
Princeton, A. B., 1926; private tutors in 
France 1927-30; appointed clerk in 
American consulate at Port-au-Prince 
June 9, 1931; vice consul at Port-au- 
Prince August 27, 1931; Foreign Service 
School August 19, 1932; vice consul at 
Brisbane December 22, 1932; at London 
December 21, 1936; also third secretary 
at London May 29, 1931; second secretary 
at London in addition to duties as vice 
consul March 9, 1942; consul January 19, 
1943; consul at London in addition to 
duties as second secretary January 26, 
1943. 


Irven M. Eitreim (coauthor “Insecti- 
cide Output Growth in United Kingdom 
and Eire”’).—Born New Underwood, S. D. 
University of Minnesota, B. S., 1932; Har- 
yard School of Business Administration, 
1936-37. Administrative assistant, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1933-36; with 
manufacturing company 1937-38; agri- 
cultural economist, Department of Agri- 
culture, 1938-40; appointed Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified, vice consul 
of career, and secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service September 3, 1940; vice consul at 
Nuevo Laredo, September 7, 1940; at 
Mexico City March 19, 1941; to the De- 
partment August 15, 1941 (Foreign Serv- 
ice School November 3 to December 6, 
1941) ; vice consul at Winnipeg December 
3, 1941; at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
temporary, August 15, 1942; at Winnipeg 
September 22, 1942; third secretary and 
vice consul at Ottawa December 8, 1942; 
third secretary and vice consul at London 
September 28, 1944. 


Charles M. Gerrity (coauthor “Insecti- 
cide Output Grows in United Kingdom 
and Eire’).—Born Scranton, Pa. Co- 
lumbia University. Clerk, War Depart- 
ment, 1917-18: appointed clerk in 
American consulate general at Copen- 
hagen August 20, 1918; vice consul at 
Prague September 22, 1920; at Bergen 
November 27, 1923; at Kovno January 3, 
1924; at Dresden December 17, 1927; at 
Regina December 15, 1930; at Bombay 
October 16, 1934; at Frankfort on the 
Main February 9, 1938; at Vienna, tem- 
porary, June 11, 1938; at Frankfort on 
the Main August 24, 1938; clerk at 
Prague March 24 to June 20, 1939: vice 
consul at Dublin July 19, 1941; at Foynes, 
temporary, December 12, 1942; at Dublin 
January 20, 1943. 


L. M. Herman (“Revival of Russia's 
Tractor Industry”).—Born in what is 
now the White Russian Republic of the 
U.S.S.R. Educated in the municipal 
and middle schools of Kiev, the capital of 
the Ukraine. Came to the United States 
In 1923, attended a private preparatory 
school in New York, Jamaica High 
School, Long Island University (B. A. in 
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1928), and the University of Chicago (on 
a scholarship) ; received his M. A. degree 
in Russian History in 1935. After teach- 
ing in the high schools of New York, he 
entered the Federal service, working with 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Treasury Department, while taking addi- 
tional graduate work at the Maryland 
and American Universities. He joined 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in March 1942, and since No- 
vember 1943 has been assistant economic 
analyst in the Russian Unit. 


Harold C. Jackson (“New Orleans 
Looks to Dynamic World Trade”) .—Born 
Washington, D. C. Entered Federal 
service in 1923. Appointed commercial 
agent in the New York office of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and has served in a similar capacity in 
Charleston, S. C., St. Louis, Mo., Atlanta, 
Ga., and New Orleans, La. Assigned as 
district manager in New Orleans in 1937 
and has since held that position. 





Revival of 
Russia’s Tractor 
Industry 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Diesel or hard fuel, and that the volume 
of production will eventually be double 
that of the Vladimir plant. 


Main Tendencies Today 


So far as may be discerned from the 
models now being selected for mass pro- 
duction, as well as from the general aims 
recently expressed by spokesmen for the 
industry, four tendencies seem _ to 
predominate in current Soviet tractor 
design: (1) A greater proportion of 
large-size tractors and _ tractor-culti- 
vators at the expense of the medium- 
sized machines favored during the inter- 
war period; (2) a strong emphasis on 
Diesel and gas-generating engines in the 
interest of fuel economy; (3) a prefer- 
ence for tracks in all cases except for 
special-purpose and cultivator tractors; 
and (4) a shift to a higher number of 
speeds, along with an increase in the 
operating speed of all tractors. 

With four plants back in operation, all 
still in varying degrees of initial output, 
and one plant approaching completion, 
the Soviet tractor industry may be said 
to have entered the road to recovery. 
The end of 1945 may find tractor output 
in the Soviet Union approaching an an- 
nual rate of 10,000 machines or 31,000 
horsepower measured at the drawbar. 
This would approximate a level of 9 per- 
cent of the best prewar year (1936) in 
terms of units, or 13 percent of that year 
in terms of horsepower. Total inventory 
in agriculture, on the other hand, has 
been reduced to about one-half of the 
prewar level, and the average age of the 
machines in use is abnormally high. It 
is easy to see, therefore, that the part 
which current production can play even 
in the replacement of annual retirement 
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of tractors is small. To this may be 
added the fact that during the war the 
agricultural acreage of the east has been 
expanded, and the livestock supply has 
been reduced drastically, making the na- 
tion’s over-all need for mechanical trac- 
tion still greater. 


Rise in Tempo Looked For 


There is no doubt that the present 
slow rate of recovery in the industry is 
a direct outgrowth of wartime shortages 
and commitments. Even if the situa- 
tion continues unchanged during the 
months of reconversion, a substantial 
rise in tempo can be expected as soon 
as the undamaged and expanded ca- 
pacity of the machine-building indus- 
try is brought to bear upon this peace- 
time activity. The real imponderable 
in this picture is, of course, the Chelya- 
binsk plant and the date for its conver- 
sion. As soon as this war-expanded 
giant swings into action it will outstrip 
the total output of the plants now in op- 
eration—all of which still are in the na- 
ture of makeshift enterprises either 
partly raised from the ruins or built en- 
tirely under wartime handicaps. An- 
other former factor in Soviet tractor 
production, the Kirov plant at Lenin- 
grad, which may or may not restore its 
tractor department, looms as a possible 
seventh unit for the industry as com- 
pared with a prewar total of four, mak- 
ing the industry’s potential for the im- 
mediate future, and its probable output 
within a year or two, better than for the 
last few prewar years. 

By these tokens, therefore, it appears 
fairly certain that Soviet agriculture, 
which has raised several subsistence har- 
vests during the war not only without 
a full complement of tractors but also 
from a shrunken acreage, with a mini- 
mum of animal draft power, and with a 
depreciated labor force, will be capable 
of tiding over the present tractor short- 
age without resorting to large-scale im- 
portation. What is rather likely, how- 
ever, is that the Soviet Union will be in- 
terested in importing United States 
equipment for the manufacture of trac- 
tors, with which to speed up and modern- 
ize the new construction now in prog- 
ress at six of its seven plants. There 
may also be a demand for specialized 
traction vehicles, bulldozers, graders, 
half-tracks, and similar war-tested ma- 
chines for use in road-building, in for- 
estry work, and for bad terrain in 
general. 





German Dry Yeast From 
Waste Wood 


A formula for converting waste wood 
into a special form for obtaining dry 
yeast has been developed in Austria by a 
German scientist, according to the Eu- 
ropean press. Two plants in Mannheim 
and Regensberg had a monthly output 
of 800 tons before damage by Allied 
bombing. 

It is claimed that large-scale manu- 
facture of this food yeast would aid ma- 
terially in alleviating the food problem 
of the immediate postwar years. 
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vanced from 122,500,000 on June 30 to 
124,800,000 soles on July 31. A bill, sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Government, 
provided for income-tax increases and 
the assessment of taxes on Peruvian in- 
come received by individuals resident 
abroad, by individuals with less than 6 
mnoths’ residence in Peru, on interest 
paid by branch companies to main offices 
abroad, increasing the alcohol tax, and 
creating a new tax on horse-race wagers. 
The wholesale price index rose from 238 
in July to 239 in August, and the cost- 
of-living index, from 203 to 204. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


The sudden cessation of hostilities and 
the prospect of early conversion to nor- 
mal trade has had a noticeable reaction 
on the Venezuelan import market char- 
acterized by a feeling of uncertainty as 
to the future. Reaction in the Caracas 
area was more pronounced than in Mara- 
caibo, with business in the latter district 
continuing its upswing. Importers in 
Caracas reported a substantial cancella- 
tion of orders pending clarification of 
future export-price levels in the United 
States, although it is believed that a 
large portion of such cancellations in- 
volved pyramided orders which would 
not have materialized in any case. Many 
importers were awaiting new catalogs 
and price lists from United States manu- 
facturers and others were planning to go 
personally to the United States to inves- 
tigate the supply situation; increases of 
15 to 50 percent, over prewar price levels 
were occasioning surprise and some con- 
sternation. British, Swedish, and Swiss 
manufacturers were actively circulariz- 
ing the market with promises of delivery 
from 6 to 9 months. An additional dis- 
turbing factor was the uncertainty con- 
cerning the disposition of surplus ma- 
terials by the United States Government. 

Despite cancellations of orders, prelim- 
inary reports indicated continued heavy 
import tonnage during September: cargo 
bookings from the United States held to 
the record of the past 4 months. Credits 
and collections remained normal, but 
price levels receded slightly. 

Retail and wholesale business in Mara- 
caibo during September showed con- 
tinued improvement. Local firms were 
reported to be placing orders on a pre- 
war scale with good prospects of receiving 
supplies sufficient to boost sales to high- 
est levels in years. Work started on 1,000 
low-rent houses to cost from 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 bolivares (3.35 bolivares=$1 
U. S. currency) in Maracaibo. The re- 
cent arrival of large shipments of ma- 
chinery for the local cement plant indi- 
cated that the project may be completed 
earlier than anticipated. The Gran Ex- 
posicion Nacional, which opened in Ma- 
racaibo on August 25, received more than 
83,000 visitors up to September 10, evi- 
dencing enthusiastic public reception. 
Petroleum, aviation, and domestically 
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manufactured drugs were among the 
most popular exhibits. 

Petroleum production declined slightly 
from an average of 956375 barrels per 
day during the period July 24 to August 
20, to 937,292 barrels per day during the 
period August 20 to September 10. Ex- 
ploration work and wildcatting increased 
as pressure for maximum production 
subsided. A bill authorizing the lease of 
Government-owned lands at Turiamo 
Bay to the Creole Petroleum Co. for a re- 
finery site was reported to have been ap- 
proved by Congress. 

In preparation for an expansion of 
activities and the acquisition of new 
equipment, the Linea Aérea TACA de 
Venezuela increased its capital from 
700,000 to 2,100,000 bolivares. Congress 
disapproved a contract signed by the Fed- 
eral Executive for the construction by 
private interests of an airport in the 
Valley of Caracas. Opponents of the 
project, although admitting the neces- 
sity of the airport, held that construction 
and operation should be in the hands of 
the Government. 

The Central Bank’s foreign-exchange 
surplus for the first 8 months of 1945 
amounted to $62,587,000, approximately 
three times the figure for the first 8 
months of 1944. On August 31 the ac- 
cumulated surplus in the Federal Treas- 
ury totaled 230,736,341 bolivares ‘$69,- 
220,902). Supplementary budgetary ap- 
propriations decreed during the past 3 
weeks amounted to 1,680,000 bolivares, 
raising the 1945-46 Federal budget to 
506,311,173 bolivares ($151,893,352) , com- 
pared with the original figure of 495,- 
376,195 bolivares as of July 1, 1945. 

Private construction of residences and 
business properties in the Caracas area 
continued unabated. Preliminary work 
on two new public projects was unde: 
way, the first, construction of a pier and 
breakwater at the Port of Carupano, in- 
volving an expenditure of $1,200,000, and 
the other, construction of an aqueduct to 
supplant the supply of water to La 
Guaira and Maiquetia, to cost $1,700,000 
The successful bidders on these two 
undertakings were well-known United 
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States contractors. With the approach 
of the dry season, increased construction 
activity is to be noted on those projects 
which have been in process for some time 
but handicapped during the past few 
months by heavy rains. 

On September 15, in the interest of 
maintaining orderly marketing distriby. 
tion, the Government reaffirmed its lega} 
power to impose global quotas on future 
imports of certain commodities, as de. 
termined by the Ministry of Finance. 
Concurrent with this decree, the Ministry 
declared certain commodities to be sub- 
ject to such future global quotas when 
and as determined, including hog lard, 
edible oils, potatoes, rice, tomato prepara- 
tions, specific cotton textiles, silk and 
rayon textiles, rope, and fiber sacks. 
Pending the determination of global] 
quotas these items will be subject to im. 
port licenses (licencia previa). Actually, 
the short list as published constituted 
very substantial reduction from the ex. 
tensive number of items which heretofore 
had been subject to import licenses. 

By a recent decision of the Board of 
Customs Tariffs, penicillin, which had 
been classified as a pharmaceutical 
specialty paying import duty at the rate 
of 1.95 bolivares per gross kilogram, wil] 
now be considered as a biological product 
falling under classification No. 461 and 
will be free of duty 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Postwar business conditions in Colom- 
bia during the past month continued to 
indicate that any recession from the 
prosperity, or inflation, of the war years 
will take place gradually. A watchful- 
waiting attitude prevailed. Security 
quotations tended to sag, but real-estate 
prices remained firm. Prices in general 
continued fairly even in Bogota as a re- 
sult of a continued scarcity of merchan- 
dise caused by unsatisfactory internal 
transport conditions. In the coastal 
cities, where imported goods arrive in 
greater volume, prices appeared weaker. 
Industrialists showed a reluctance to 
make new commitments until the nation’s 
future tariff policy becomes sufficiently 
well-defined to enable them to gage the 
effect of future renewed imports from 
abroad 

The Bogota  stock-exchange index 
dropped during August from 2049 
(1934-100) to 202.1, and August volume 
failed to reach that of July by more than 
2,000,000 pesos. Stock prices in the first 
half of September continued the down- 
ward trend registered in August. 

Exchange operations from August 21 
to September 10, 1945, resulted in a fa- 
vorable balance of international pay- 
ments of more than $4,000,000, bringing 
Colombia’s favorable balance for 1945, 
as of September 10, to almost $8,000,000. 
Import licenses granted in August totaled 
$18,408,849 as compared with $14,758,2% 
in July, and showed outstanding in- 
creases in licenses granted for importa- 
tion of goods from Switzerland and 
Sweden. Licenses for Swiss goods, 
mostly textiles and other machinery, 
totaled $1,080,239 against only $147,327 
in July. Licenses for Swedish goods, 
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mostly paper, totaled $575,292 against 
$171,659 in July. Licenses granted for 
United States goods totaled $12,897,526 
and for British goods, $742,933. 

The August 31, 1945, balance sheet of 
Colombia's central bank revealed that 
the nation’s holdings of gold bullion and 
foreign exchange had reached a figure, 
as of August 31, 1945, of 294,000,000 pesos, 
an all-time high. Bank notes in circu- 
jation on the other hand dropped during 
August 1945 by approximately 1,500,000 
pesos. As a result, Colombia’s legal re- 
serve against bank notes in circulation 
rose during August from 142.26 percent 
to 146.44 percent, its highest point since 
January 31, 1945. The central bank’s 
deposits and other quick liabilities rose 
during August by more than 10,000,000 
pesos. 

A recently published report by Colom- 
bia’s Comptroller General showed that 
the nation’s 1945 ordinary revenues up 
to August 31 produced 25,000,000 pesos 
more than in the corresponding period 
of 1939, exceeding 1945 budget estimates 
by 15,000,000 pesos. The deficit as of 
August 31 was approximately 15,000,000 


pesos. 


The index of the cost of living for a 
workman’s family in Bogota declined 


_ during August 1945 from 188,2 (February 


1933=100) to 187.0, a decline of 1.2 
points. This decline caused the index 
to reach its lowest point since January 
1945. The decline is accounted for in 
most part, however, by the drop of 4.3 
points in the index of clothing. Prices 
of food, beverages, tobacco, and fuel de- 
clined only slightly. The decline in food 
prices was confined largely to sweets and 
vegetable products. Animal products 
rose 10.2 points and miscellaneous food 
products, 3.3 points 

The Colombian coffee 
mained firm during August. Little coffee 
was available during this season al- 
though sizable quantities of Pergamino 
appeared in the Bogota market. Sales 
in other parts of the country were neg- 
ligible. Holders of coffee stocks were 
more reluctant than ever to sell, despite 
the repeated indications from the United 
States that the end of the war does not 
mean the immediate end of ceiling prices. 
The domestic market reacted bullishly 
and some speculators bought at 1 peso 
over ceilings. 

July coffee exports totaled 560,167 
sacks of 60 kilograms each, 493,077 going 
to the United States, 43,944 to Sweden, 
583 to Switzerland, 116 to France, 15,642 
to Canada via New York, 580 to Panama 
and 6,225 transshipped at New York. 
June exports, the highest on record, 
amounted to 773,371 sacks; July 1944 ex- 
ports totaled 441,775 sacks. Total ex- 
ports between October 1, 1944, and the 
latter part of September 1945 amounted 
to 4,245,102 sacks, 2,989,279 of which have 
been shipped since January 1, 1945. 

The Ninth General Congress of the 
National Coffee Exporters Association 
look place in Bogota on August 27, 28, 
and 29, the major topics of discussion be- 
Ing: (1) The need for higher United 
States coffee prices; (2) the need for a 
rapid and efficient distribution of auto- 
mobile tires to assist coffee transport.- 
lion within Colombia; (3) the possibility 


market re- 
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of delaying, at least for 90 days, any con- 
templated increases in interior coffee 
transportation charges; (4) the need for 
the prompt completion of the Buga- 
Madronal-Buenaventura highway to ia- 
cilitate coffee shipments via the Pacific; 
(5) the possibility of removing present 
warehouse charges ($0.50 per day per 
ton) for coffee remaining in government 
warehouses over 30 days. 

Colombia’s National Association of In- 
dustrialists held a conference in Bogota 
during the week August 27-31. The con- 
ference devoted the greater portion of 
its agenda to consideration of labor prob- 
lems and the need of protective tariffs for 
Colombia’s manufacturing industry. The 
conference dwelt particularly on the ef- 
fect upon Colombian economy of the re- 
cently passed social-security legislation, 
warning against the imposition upon the 
national economy of benefits greater 
than the national economy could bear. 
At a banquet given by the association, 
President Lleras Camargo made un- 
usually frank reference to the fact that, 
following the new social-security legis- 
lation, a tendency has appeared among 
Colombian labor to reduce the amount of 
work done during ordinary hours in or- 
der to save such work for the higher paid 
overtime hours. The association advo- 
cated more rapid progress toward revis- 
ing Colombia’s present tariff schedules. 

Colombia's internal-transport problem 
continued the object of national concern. 
In an interview on September 1, the Min- 
ister of Public Works announced that to 
complete 1,716 kilometers of railway al- 
ready started or in prospect, 180,000,000 
pesos would be required, of which the 
Government could count at present only 
upon 15,000,000 pesos. The House of 
Representatives directed the Adminis- 
trative Council of the National Railways 
to name a committee to gather and sub- 
mit statistical data pertaining to railway 
revenues, expenses, tonnage, and labor 
costs. 

News reports indicated that, as a con- 
sequence of lack of rain, the Magdalena 
became unnavigable between Puerto 
Salgar and Puerto Barrio. The effect of 
this condition is that river freight, in- 
stead of ascending the river to Puerto 
Salgar, which port has direct rail con- 
nection with Bogota, must off-load at 
Puerto Wilches for rail shipment to Bu- 
caramanga, at which point it must be 
transferred to trucks for highway ship- 
ment to Barbosa. At Barbosa, the 
freight is again transshipped to freight 
cars for rail shipment to Bogota. These 
time-consuming and costly transship- 
ments naturally delay arrivals and raise 
the cost of imported articles in Bogota. 

The Minister of Public Works in his 
annual report announced that an addi- 
tional 12,000,000-peso appropriation will 
be requested for 1946 for construction 
and paving of highways, to be defrayed 
by proceeds from an increase in the gas- 
oline-consumption tax. In his report, 
the Minister criticized the past policy of 
the Government in devoting funds to 
the building of isolated and disconnected 
highway projects instead of concentrat- 
ing upon the termination and paving of 
through highways. 
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On September 15 Bogota newspapers 
announced the nationalization of Co- 
lombia’s Avianca airways system. Prior 
to this move, 64 percent of Avianca 
shares were owned by Pan American 
Airways. Avianca had authorized an ad- 
ditional issue of 100,000 shares, giving 
present shareholders rights to subscribe 
to the new shares on the basis of one to 
three. Pan American Airways waived 
its right to subscribe to these new shares, 
permitting Avianca to accept subscrip- 
tions thereto from numerous large Co- 
lombian enterprises. 

On August 27, 1945, Colombia’s new 
president, Alberto Lleras Camargo, sub- 
mitted to Congress a project for general 
Executive organization. The project 
provided for the suppression of the Min- 
istry of Communications and of the Min- 
istry of Mines and Petroleum. It pro- 
vided, moreover, for the creation of six 
administrative departments reporting 
directly to the President, namely: Plan- 
ning and Technical Services; Statistics; 
Sectional and Municipal Matters; Hy- 
giene and Public Health; Agriculture and 
Livestock; and Electrical and Postal 
Communications. 

On September 10, President Lleras Ca- 
margo announced his new cabinet. Al- 
varo Diaz retained the Ministry of Public 
Works and Luis Tamayo was transferred 
from the Ministry of National Economy 
to the Ministry of War. The new cabinet 
includes three representatives of the mi- 
nority Conservative Party, namely: Fer- 
nando Londono y Londono, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; Francisco de Paula 
Pirez, Minister of Finance and Public 
Credit; and José Luis Lopez, Minister of 
National Economy. The remaining new 
ministers, all of the majority Liberal 
Party, are: Absalon Fernandez de Soto, 
Minister of Government; German Arci- 
niegas, Minister of National Education; 
Luis Garcia Cadena, Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs; Adan Arriaga Andrade, 
Minister of Labor, Hygiene and Social 
Welfare; and Alberto Camacho Angar:ta, 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum. 


Mexico 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


The Mexican Congress convened on 
September 1, when the President made 
his annual report to the nation. High 
lights of his address included an expres- 
sion of satisfaction with the very friendly 
relations now existing between Mexico 
and the United States; the fact that the 
gold reserves are now _  considerabiy 
greater (equivalent to $342,000,000 U. S. 
currency, on June 30, 1945) than at the 
beginning of the war; the necessity of 
creating new shipping companies; and 
the statement that industry should be 
expanded and highway construction 
continued. Of particular interest was 
the statement that imports of agricul- 
tural, mining, and industrial machinery 
increased, even during the war period, 
from 67,000,000 pesos in 1940 to 143,000,- 
000 pesos in 1944, an increase of more 
than 100 percent. 

The end of the war caused a slightly 
increased availability in certain manu- 
factured products such as electric mo- 
tors, generators, elegtric refrigerators, 
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gas stoves, and automobiles. However, 
with the exception of automobiles, quo- 
tations on which decreased about 25 per- 
cent overnight, the prices of these other 
items show little change. Reports from 
the United States indicate that, under 
the best of circumstances, substantially 
expanded imports of manufactured 
products into Mexico cannot be expected 
for a considerable time. 

Figures just released by the Ministry 
of National Economy show that the liv- 
ing-cost index (relating only to the City 
of Mexico) rose in July 1945 to 333.59 
(1934=—100) as against 326.20 for the 
month of June and 325.16 in July 1944. 
This rise resulted primarily from the 
higher cost of foodstuffs. 

Congestion at Veracruz, resulting from 
labor difficulties, had caused incoming 
vessels considerable delay in unloading. 
One United States steamer, after wait- 
ing many days at Veracruz, proceeded to 
Tampico with 500 tons of cargo for Vera- 
cruz still aboard. 

A British steamship company has an- 
nounced that regular service between 
Liverpool and the Gulf ports of Mexico 
will be inaugurated in October. It is ur- 
officially reported that a Canadian 
steamship company will also begin oper- 
ations in October between Vancouver 
and ports on Mexico’s west coast, with 
intermediate stops at Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

The Canadian steamer Princess Arlene, 
having 1,600 tons displacement, caught 
fire 25 miles from Tampico and was to- 
tally destroyed, resulting in a loss esti- 
mated at $100,000 (U. S. currency). The 
vessel was proceeding from Yarmouth to 
Mexico, loaded with cement. 

The emergency powers, which were 
granted to the President of Mexico on 
June 1, 1942, for the prosecution of the 
war, expired on September 30, 1945, ac- 
cording to the decree laws of August 14, 
1945. and September 14, 1945. Many rec- 
ommendations for the continuance of 
certain controls, particularly those fixing 
ceiling prices on foods and rents, have 
appeared in the Mexico City press. 

The Ministry of Finance has notified 
all customs offices, as well as chambers 
of commerce, that each tourist and bor- 
der visitor may take from Mexico, with- 
out payment of export taxes, 5 liters of 
liquor, and costume jewelry, leather 
goods, sarapes, blankets, and household 
linens up to a maximum total value of 
100 pesos (about $21 U.S. currency). 

The Argentine Government removed, 
effective September 1, 1945, the sur- 
charge on freight rates between Argen- 
tina and Mexico, which amounted to 
about 20 percent and had been assessed 
during the war period. 

The Fourth Pan American Coffee Con- 
ference met at Mexico City on September 
1, delegates attending from the principal 
producing countries of Latin America. 
The conference principally recommended 
that the United States abolish the war 
controls on coffee or that such controls 
be suspended or modified, and that all 
possible efforts be made to increase the 
sale of coffee in Europe. The conference 
closed on September 14 after deciding to 
hold its next meeting in El Salvador at a 
date to be determined later. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the National Chambers of Commerce 
took place in Mexico City on September 
12, 13, and 14, with the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy serving as inaugural 
chairman. The principal recommenda- 
tions of this meeting were: That the in- 
tervention of the State in commerce, 
particularly State ‘“‘monopolies,”’ be abol- 
ished; that the inspections by tax au- 
thorities be reduced to a necessary mini- 
mum and that tax calculations be sim- 
plified; that a system be established to 
regulate both credit and money; that 
more enlightened regulations be adopted 
to govern employers and workers; that 
increased living standards be encour- 
aged, but without the promotion of class 
strife; and that the right of private en- 
terprise be guaranteed. 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 

September retail trade was reported 
spotty throughout Cuba, with consumers 
of some types of hardware and many 
lines of textiles apparently not buying in 
expectation of price declines. In tex- 
tiles this caused a break in both whole- 
sale and retail mark-ups in a number of 
fast-moving lines. Wholesalers were 
reported curtailing buying and reducing 
stocks in shoes, textiles, hardware, and 
specialty lines, awaiting clarification of 
the United States supply and price situ- 
ation which at present is causing confu- 
sion in the local market. Checking ol 
orders on hand by automobile agents in- 
dicated growing caution on the part of 
prospective buyers of trucks and passen- 
ger cars. Importers of automotive vehi- 
cles, despite factory indications of early 
increases in deliveries, still reported dif- 
ficulty with ORPA in clearing units on 
hand. 

Importations of the principal 
from all sources during August totaled 
238,330 metric tons and in the first 8 
months of 1945 1,525,261 metric tons, as 
compared with 152,710 and _ 1,573,596 
metric tons during the comparative pe- 
riods in 1944. 

Carried by 35 foreign-flag vessels, dry- 
cargo imports into Cuba in August, from 
countries other than the United States, 
totaled 18,935 metric tons, most of which 
consisted of tallow, fibers, foodstuffs, and 
raw cotton from Argentina; corn from 
the Dominican Republic: rice, beans, 
peas, and nitrate from Chile; foodstuffs 
and wines from Spain; and wood pulp 
from Sweden. 

Announcement was made of the for- 
mation of a company to be known as the 
Cuban Rayon Co., capitalized at $10,000,- 
000 ($5,000,000 paid in), which will man- 
ufacture rayon yarn and weave rayon 
piece goods. 

Sugarcane has lost about 2 months’ 
growth as a result of last spring’s severe 
drought; consequently yields of cane for 
the 1946 crop will be below normal. 
Rains in July and August, however, have 
improved the prospects, and, on the basis 
of present conditions, the 1946 crop is 
now forecast at 4,500,000 short tons, an 
increase of about 15 percent above the 
1945 crop. 


items 
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Although as a result of the drought 
there was still a shortage of the food 
crops ready for harvest, the new plant. 
ings made after the rains started Should 
do much to relieve the food situation 
during the fall and winter. It was too 
late, however, to plant sufficient com 
during the remainder of the year to Offset 
the loss from the drought-reduced maijp 
spring crop. 

Grapefruit exports in late September 
were small as a result of a reduced crop 
and unsatisfactory prices in the Uniteg 
States. Potato growers expected to plant 
a larger acreage next winter for cop. 
sumption in Cuba, and the acreage of 
winter vegetables probably will be ip. 
creased in anticipation of better Shipping 
conditions to the United States. 

The foodstuffs situation, although stil} 
difficult, was somewhat improved over re. 
cent months, reflecting seasonally larger 
output of some products, and greater im. 
portation of edible fats and oils, wheat 
flour, potatoes, onions, and canned goods. 
Receipts of early potatoes from the 
United States recently were more than 
the market could absorb, and importers 
took heavy losses from spoilage. Some 
products still were critically scarce, par. 
ticularly rice, beans, corn, and plaintains, 
but increased imports of rice and beans 
were expected within a few weeks. 
Meanwhile, the ORPA was directing the 
wholesale distribution of scarce food- 
stuffs and soap in an attempt to relieve 
areas most seriously affected by short- 
ages. 

The cost of living has advanced rela- 
tively little at Habana since July, and 
the existing stability was expected to 
continue through the autumn; there may 
be a slight decline, aided by a better food 
situation and by the expected increase 
in all types of goods imported from the 
United States. 

On September 6, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, through the Embassy, an- 
nounced to Cuban importers that pay- 
ments would be made on rice and lard 
shipped to them from the United States 
before September 30, 1945, in amounts 
equal to the increases in ocean freight 
rates which were effective July 2. These 
payments fulfill a condition of the 1945 
sugar-purchase contract under which 
Cuba was assured against any increases 
in prices and freight costs on United 
States rice, lard, and wheat flour before 
September 30, 1945. Payments offset- 
ting the increased charges on wheat flour 
are being made by the Corporation di- 
rectly to the exporters in the United 
States. 

A threatened strike of railroad work- 
ers throughout the island was averted 
by promulgation of a decree granting 
wage increases long demanded by the 
workers. Promulgation of the decree, 
however, reportedly was accompanied by 
numerous dismissals of railroad work- 
ers, whose reinstatement the representa- 
tive labor organizations were demand- 
ing. Another decree granted minimul 
wages of 60 pesos per month to private 
chauffeurs. 

Wage increases granted railroad work- 
ers involved increased payments by 
United Railways of approximately 
1,600,000 pesos per annum and by Con- 
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solidated Railroads of 1,300,000 pesos 
per annum, and have resulted in the ces- 
sation on the part of Consolidated of all 
upkeep and improvement programs and 
in the ordering of new equipment. It 
was reliably reported that United had 
notified the Cuban Government of the 
impossibility of meeting the increased 
pay roll. ; ‘ 

A group of second-run motion-picture 
houses reported that adherence to provi- 
sions of Decree No. 2100 providing for 
stage shows was financially impossible; 
a report to this effect is in preparation 
for presentation to the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

Labor’s preoccupation with the possi- 
bility of rising unemployment, resulting 
from a contraction in Cuba’s war-boom 
economy, has been evidenced by grow- 
ing insistence on promulgation of unem- 
ployment-insurance legislation, and an 
upward revision of customs tariffs. 
Some unemployment already has been 
created in the tobacco industry as a re- 
sult of decreased cigar exports. 

The Cuban Confederation of Workers 
(CTC) is sending a delegation to repre- 
sent it at the forthcoming Congress of 
the World Trades Union Federation in 
Paris. Cuba also is sending a tripartite 
labor-Government-employer delegation 
to the International Labor Conference. 

No decline in the _ production of 
minerals was registered over the pre- 
ceding month, but certain manganese- 
ore contracts were being terminated and 
the output of this mineral is expected 
to be reduced during the remainder of 
the year. 

Oil-well drilling operations in Pinar 
del Rio Province have continued without 
successful results, whereas similar opera- 
tions off the north coast of Camaguey 
Province have been at a standstill pend- 
ing receipt of additional drilling equip- 
ment. 

With the approach of the lifting of 
controls on gasoline, the Cuban Govern- 
ment, in order to protect the largely war- 
born local alcohol-distilling industry, is 
drafting regulations which would require 
the use of an indeterminate quantity of 
alcohol in all motor fuel. 

According to preliminary figures, local 
budgetary revenue collected from Janu- 
ary 1 to August 31, 1945, totaled 99,691,- 
244 pesos, representing an increase of 
7,867,590 pesos over the comparable 
period of 1944, despite a decline of more 
than 4,000,000 pesos during August 1945, 
as compared with August 1944. Cuban 
Treasury officials believe that, mainly 
because of tax exemptions granted by the 
Government as a relief measure, smaller 
yield from the 1945 sugar crop, and re- 
duction of the domestic consumption tax 
on sugar, revenue collections during the 
remainder of 1945 will decline. 

The Cuban Government has appropri- 
ated funds for the construction and op- 
eration of control towers in accordance 
With agreements arrived at during the 
conference on aerial traffic control held 
at Miami in August. The National 
Transportation Commission has issued 
regulations classifying and specifying the 
eXamination and training for com- 
mercial and civilian pilots. Compania 
Cubana de Aviacion has extended its do- 
mestic Cuban service to Holguin and 
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Victoria de las Tunas. TACA was ne- 
gotiating with the Cuban Government 
for a mail contract between Cuba and 
British Honduras. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


Important factors in Nicaragua’s 
economy during August included a num- 
ber of new legisiative measures, a fluctu- 
ating rate of exchange on the curb mar- 
ket, and recessions in retail sales 
following the termination of the war. 

Two of the laws passed at the special 
session of Congress will add to govern- 
ment revenues; one provided for much 
higher rates of duty on certain paper 
products, including calendars and ad- 
vertising material, and the other in- 
creased consumption taxes on both im- 
ported and domestic beer. Other legis- 
lation included laws to stimulate the 
production of sugar and to encourage 
the cultivation of coconuts. 

The street buying rate for foreign ex- 
change dropped from 7.35 to 5.50 cordo- 
bas to the United States dollar. At the 
close of the period under review the rate 
was stabilized at about 6to 1. There was 
also a tightening of the use of private 
funds (Fondos Propios) in the United 
States in payment of imports. 

Many merchants reported a decreased 
retail demand after August 14, stating 
that buyers envisioned the easing of con- 
trols in the United States and reduced 
insurance and steamship rates, with 
consequent lower landed costs. In gen- 
eral, there has been a slight decline in 
the retail price structure, following the 
adjustment of prices by many retailers 
to 6 cordobas to the dollar, as compared 
with 7 to 1 during the past several 
months. Prices for sugar and flour, 
however, continue at exorbitant levels 
because of an acute shortage of both 
commodities. Sugar is rationed at less 
than 2 pounds per person per month. 
The fixed price is $0.099 per pound 
(United States currency) ; however, prac- 
tically none is available except on the 
black market at $0.20 per pound. About 
250 tons of Peruvian sugar arrived dur- 
ing August and 500 more were expected 
in September. 

Rationing has not so far been insti- 
tuted on flour. Prices continue upward 
despite rumors to the effect that large 
quantities of Canadian flour have been 
shipped to Nicaragua. 

The price of both ear and shelled dry 
corn declined between 10 and 15 percent 
as a result of the harvesting of Nica- 
ragua’s largest first-season corn crop. 
Second plantings were in progress at the 
close of August. 

Industrial output was fairly well main- 
tained, although the consumption of 
electrical energy declined slightly. More 
than 36,000,000 cigarettes were produced 
during August, and the manufacture of 
matches, beer, and other bottled bever- 
ages continued at previous levels. Pro- 
duction of cement declined somewhat 
because of a serious mechanical failure 
in the plant. Textile machinery was ac- 
tive, despite short supplies. Renewed 
interest is being taken in textile produc- 
tion as a result of the general belief that 
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(Continued from p. 43) 


Canadian imports of cigarettes, which 
are coming entirely from the United 
States, have not increased appreciably, 
in large measure on account of high 
duties and taxes and the shortage of 
supplies in the shippers’ country. Cut- 
tobacco imports have revived consider- 
ably; the United States is the chief 
source. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco have 
been of great importance in recent years 
because of large shipments to troops 
Overseas. Now a rapid decline is ex- 
pected. 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, BRITISH GUIANA 


In 1944, imports of tobacco (leaf and 
manufactured) into British Guiana 
amounted to 607,951 pounds, and in 1943, 
609,867 pounds. 

Proaductio nof cigarettes totaled more 
than 210,000 units in 1944, a favorable in- 
crease over the preceding year. 





all controls will be lifted before the end 
of December 1945. 

A sharp decline in foreign trade is 
indicated by the arrival at Corinto during 
August of only three ships with a cargo 
of 722 metric tons. Two sailings at Blue- 
fields, however, lifted large quantities of 
mahogany. The lumber industry is still 
very active. 

With the end of the war, import de- 
mand has increased, particularly for 
automobiles and durable goods, but as 
a result of dwindling dollar exchange 
balances very few large orders were 
cleared by the control authorities. It 
was pointed out that very little exchange 
will be available until the new coffee crop 
is harvested as a consequence of the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to import 1,000 tons 
of sugar at a cost of $220,000, to relieve 
the sugar shortage, and the fact that 
large quantities of exchange are required 
for the importation of agricultural im- 
plements. The data following indicates 
the foreign exchange situation at the end 
of August: 


Receipts: In United States dollars 
Visible exports............. 524, 927. 70 








Invisible exports._......--- 71, 472. 09 
Loans and other receipts_.___ 99, 060.58 

ee seesere 695, 460. 37 

Payments: 

Wiliee- TOP: . ... . ce ncn 499, 390.42 
Invisible imports_-_.......~- 313, 306. 16 
Loans and other payments... 80,091.41 

yo | ee eee 892, 787. 99 


The above figures do not include that 
portion of gold that is exported by the 
mines for their own account, but de- 
clared exports indicate that total ship- 
ments of gold by both the Government 
and the mines amounted to $572,371 dur- 
ing the month of August, all of which 
was exported to the United States. Rub- 
ber exports amounted to only $27,778.08. 

There has been no change in labor con- 
ditions other than the laying off of 150 
laborers on the Roosevelt Highway, be- 
cause of the shortage of funds. 
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